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Introduction 


This book investigates the thought of some of the greatest metaphys- 
icians of antiquity, in relation to something they were after, but that 
repeatedly eluded them. It is an account of their quest to discover, reify 
in their ontologies, and explain what structure is. Structure is to be 
found in the natural world, in our mental life, in any work of crafts- 
manship and art: a plant, an intention, an engine are all instances of 
structured entities; at the origin of life itself, there are structured phys- 
ical processes. The universe as a whole is called cosmos on account of 
the beauty of its structure. Is structure ineliminably part of the founda- 
tions of the world? And how is it to be explained, ontologically? 

The investigation of the metaphysics of structure drives the develop- 
ment of three among the main philosophical systems of antiquity: that 
of Anaxagoras, of Plato, and of Aristotle. It is a trait dunion between 
their different metaphysical views about reality. I start here with an 
investigation of Anaxagoras’s ontology,’ which will serve as a foil for 
understanding the development of Plato's views concerning structure, 
and their impact on those of Aristotle.” In chapters 1 and 2 I show that 


! Chapters 1 and 2 of this book draw substantially, and in certain sections verbatim, on 
Marmodoro (2017b), although there is also new material on Anaxagoras here presented. 
It is part of my overarching argument here that Plato develops his own metaphysics in 
(critical) engagement with that of Anaxagoras. It is therefore essential to present to the 
reader a detailed account of Anaxagoras’s views (as I interpret them) where relevant to 
those of Plato examined here; for this reason, I make such account here available, even if 
some readers might be already familiar with it. 

? Although the issue of the relation between Plato's and Anaxagoras’s metaphys- 
ical systems has been hardly investigated in modern scholarship, there are some not- 
able exceptions. Among the most recent literature, a helpful point of reference is Mann 
(2000). Mann’s work is helpful not only because of the ‘comparative’ approach it takes to 
Anaxagoras’s, Plato's, and Aristotle’s systems, and the discussion of philosophical issues 
that span these three systems, but also, specifically, because it provides references to an- 
cient sources who saw philosophical connections between Anaxagoras and Plato, and 
to the modern literature, up to the very late 1990s (in Mann 2000: 118, ft. 75). Among 
modern studies, Denyer (1983) also deserves a special mention as a milestone in the de- 
bate concerning Anaxagoras’s influence on Plato. 
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Anaxagoras reifies in his ontology two types of entity: properties (the 
so-called Opposites) and structure (the so-called seeds).? He posits 
properties and structures as distinct types of constituents of things. The 
Opposites are physical properties, such as being hot or being heavy. 
I argue that for Anaxagoras, such properties are causal powers; how- 
ever, they are causal powers that are tailor-fit to meet the strictures 
on change that Anaxagoras inherits from Parmenides. Anaxagoras’s 
causal powers do not get activated by interacting with other powers; 
they are continuously exercising their powerfulness, without passing 
from a state of inactivity to a state of activation. Crucially, they also 
have a distinctive type of causal efficacy, which I call constitutional 
causation. For Anaxagoras, an object is qualified by an Opposite (e.g., 
as hot) by coming to have within its own constitution shares or parts 
of that Opposite (e.g., the Opposite Hot).4 In this sense, things in the 
world overlap constitutionally with the Opposites that qualify them. So, 
constitutional overlap between properties and the objects they qualify 
is the ‘mechanism that Anaxagoras introduces in his system to ex- 
plain how objects come to have the properties they have. What makes 
Anaxagoras’s stance, that parts of properties are parts of objects, remark- 
able to the modern reader is that this idea is at the centre of today’s 
metaphysical debates. David Lewis, for instance, writes that ‘universals 
or tropes are non-spatiotemporal parts of ordinary particulars that in 
turn are parts of worlds (1986b: 86). For the scholar of ancient phil- 
osophy, on the other hand, the significance of Anaxagoras’s stance is 
that it is pivotal for understanding Plato’s metaphysics of objects and 
properties, as I will show, in ways that haven't been investigated before. 

In the central chapters of the book, I examine Platos 
Anaxagoreanism, by which I mean the significant ways in which Plato 
is influenced by Anaxagoras’s metaphysics in developing his own. The 
case for Plato’s Anaxagoreanism is twofold: on the one hand, it rests 
on how much Plato engages, critically, with Anaxagoras’s ideas (as 


3 I capitalize ‘Opposites’ to refer to them under the unique conception Anaxagoras 
has of them, by analogy to how Plato's Forms are standardly capitalized to capture their 
unique features and distinguish them from Aristotle’s forms. 

* Because of other assumptions of Anaxagoras, we will see (in section 2.2 of chapter 2) 
that only properties whose parts or shares are in preponderance in an object qualify the 
object. 
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I show in chapter 4); and on the other, it rests on the breakthroughs 
Plato achieves by applying and extending Anaxagoras’s idea of consti- 
tutional overlap, to solve challenging metaphysical problems beyond 
those addressed by Anaxagoras (which I discuss in chapter 6).° Within 
the context of presenting and examining Platos Anaxagoreanism, 
I begin by discussing in chapter 3 the topic of the powerfulness or 
causal efficacy of Plato's Forms. I submit that, following Anaxagoras, 
and more generally the Ionian tradition, Plato posits that the ‘building 
blocks’ of reality are causal powers; his so-called Eleatic Principle states 
that being powerful is the criterion for being. For Plato however the 
building blocks of reality include, in addition to the physical proper- 
ties identified by Anaxagoras (such as the hot and the wet), other types 
of (opposite) properties (such as the beautiful and the just), as well as 
some structural properties (such as equality). Further, for Plato, the 
building blocks of reality do not have the physical status they have in 
Anaxagoras’s ontology; they are instead transcendent entities—they 
are the Forms. Yet, Plato follows Anaxagoras in treating his Forms as 
having a constitutional causal efficacy. As the reader might expect, in 
Plato's metaphysics the outcome is a surprising one: sensible objects 
are, e.g., hot, by having within their constitution a part of the Form 
of Heat, which is a non-physical, transcendent power. I argue that in 
taking this position, Plato achieves a milestone in the history of meta- 
physics, which has not been hitherto identified in the scholarly litera- 
ture. This is Plato's conception of transcendent powers, and the nature 
of their normativity on the world, which I will explain and justify in 
chapter 3, from Plato's perspective. 

Plato's Anaxagoreanism goes further than conceiving of the Forms 
as powers exercising constitutional causal efficacy, as Anaxagoras 
conceives of his Opposites. My overarching argument in the middle 
part of the book is that Plato endorses the explanatory value of 
treating properties as constituents of things, and aims to extend 
Anaxagoras’s use of constitutional overlap, to account for a number 


> The reader might find surprising, vis-a-vis my interpretative thesis, that Plato and 
Aristotle register in their work disappointment with Anaxagoras, instead of acknow- 
ledging the positive influence he had on them. I discuss the relevant evidence in the 
appendix to chapter 2. 
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of core issues in Plato’s own system: how objects are qualified by 
properties, how objects relate to other objects (and Forms relate to 
other Forms), how necessity governs property possession, and how 
structure is ‘embodied’ in objects. 

In chapters 4 and 5 I examine how Plato addresses the issue of how 
objects are qualified by properties: How can two or more objects have 
the very same property, if the property is not single and one? And how 
can a property be one, even if multiple objects have it? Studying Plato's 
approach to this issue will bring into relief how his thinking evolves 
‘in dialogue’ with that of Anaxagoras. In chapter 4, I lay out some dif- 
ficulties Plato raises (and the subsequent innovations he introduces) 
for the model of property possession by constitutional overlap in gen- 
eral, and in particular when combined with his theory of Forms. The 
analysis of such difficulties reveals to us how much Plato engages with 
Anaxagoras’s thought (even without referring to Anaxagoras directly 
or by name). Further, the difficulties raised by Plato indicate which 
constraints and requirements the Anaxagorean model of constitu- 
tional overlap places on Plato’s own theory of Forms. In a nutshell, the 
(formidable) metaphysical challenge that emerges for Plato is how a 
Form can have parts and yet be one, in the sense of being unique and 
incomposite. Plato rises to the challenge by breaking through new 
ground in mereology—the study of part-whole relations. I argue that 
one of Plato's most important breakthroughs consists in introducing 
in the history of metaphysics an account of what I call logical fusion, 
namely a type of mereological composition such that the resulting 
whole is one, made out of parts but having no parts. I show that con- 
ceiving of Forms as fusions is Plato’s innovative solution to the dif- 
ficulty of giving a metaphysical account of each Form as one and as 
having parts. I examine the difficulty and its solution in chapter 5, in 
the context ofa broader investigation of the Forms’ metaphysical com- 
plexity vis-a-vis their being monoeides and homoeomers. 

In chapter 6 I argue that Plato offers us a thoroughly different way of 
conceiving of relations than the way we, post-Russellian philosophers, 
understand them. We (generally speaking) primitively assume that, 
whereas monadic properties (Fx), only qualify their subjects, poly- 
adic properties, aka relations (xRy), somehow both qualify their relata 
and additionally relate them. How polyadic properties can perform 
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these two different metaphysical functions (in contrast to monadic 
properties, which perform only one function) is left unaccounted for 
in modern metaphysics. Plato does not make such a (metaphysically 
unjustifiable, I submit) assumption.° Making a departure from the re- 
ceived scholarly view, I argue that Plato holds that Forms only qualify 
their partakers, and I show how they do so individually and plurally 
(through two different types of partaking in them). There is no meta- 
physical ‘mechanism by which the Forms could additionally relate 
their partakers to each other, nor did Plato assume there is one. My 
general interpretative proposal is that (pre-Timaeus) for Plato Forms 
qualify their partakers by overlapping constitutionally with them (as 
the Opposites do in Anaxagoras’s system). In examining the issue 
of relations, I argue that the key insight with which Plato enriches 
Anaxagoras’ model (and modern metaphysics, too) is that two or 
more sensible objects may overlap with a certain Form together, and 
only together, thereby coming to possess jointly a single part of that 
Form. This innovative conception of plural partaking eliminates the 
need to posit relations in the ontology, and yet it captures the inter- 
dependence of related entities. To illustrate: for Plato, stones of equal 
size and shape are not each equal to the other; they are equal with each 
other, in the way that you and I are two, not individually, but only to- 
gether. That is to say, they are not related to one another by a relation of 
equality; rather, they are jointly qualified as equal, by sharing between 
them a part of the Forms of Equality/the Equals.” Following this inter- 
pretative line, in chapter 6 I investigate how Plato extends and enriches 
Anaxagoras’s original model of constitutional overlap, by developing 
different types of overlap, which I call joint-partaking and parallel- 
partaking, to account respectively for what we call symmetric and 
asymmetric relations. Plato’s ontology is very parsimonious: for him, 
there are only ways the world is qualified; being related (in symmetric 
or asymmetric ways) is for Plato possessing a qualification jointly or 
in parallel with something else, which is cashed out in terms of the 


® Nor did Aristotle, for reasons sketched in Marmodoro and Yates (2016: 3-7). 
7 Plato uses different expressions to refer to this Form, which is a metaphysically sig- 
nificant fact which we will examine in section 6.2.1 of chapter 6. 
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constitutional overlap of two or more objects together with the rele- 
vant properties. 

Plato further discovers that some joint or parallel qualifications are 
necessary (e.g., being hot and being circular are necessarily different 
properties). However, since all types of qualification in his system (pre- 
Timaeus) are accounted for in terms of constitutional overlap, it fol- 
lows for Plato, as I show in chapter 6, that overlap not only qualifies, 
but in some cases qualifies by necessity; that is to say, overlap regu- 
lates patterns of necessary co-qualification of entities (e.g., 3 and half-6 
are necessarily co-qualified as equal). Plato reifies necessary qualifica- 
tion by introducing in the Sophist second-order Forms, the so-called 
Great Kinds (e.g., the Form of Sameness), and a different kind of 
overlap, which I call permeation. (At this point, Plato has thus enriched 
Anaxagoras’s original model with three new types of overlap: joint- 
partaking, parallel-partaking, and permeation.) Interestingly, Plato 
does not develop his account of the Great Kinds further, beyond the 
Sophist. My conjecture is that he realizes that the Great Kinds intro- 
duce problems, just as much as they solve problems in his system; I il- 
lustrate some of the problems in chapter 6. 

It is at this stage, I argue, that Plato realizes that structure has to play 
a role in his system, which it did not do in the hitherto parsimonious 
ontology of Forms of opposites, e.g., the Hot and the Just. Anaxagoras 
did not think that structure is a property; Plato does. Plato thinks of 
structure as a property, but of a type that is fundamentally different 
from the Forms of opposite properties. Opposite properties (e.g., the 
Hot) are uniform, while structures (e.g., the Triangular) are not, be- 
cause structures are intrinsically complex. We saw that pre-Timaeus, 
for Plato, objects become qualified by opposite Forms by overlapping 
constitutionally with them; but, as Plato discovers, this model cannot be 
applied without qualification to the case of structural properties (that 
is, structural Forms in his system). Constitutional overlap can qualify 
objects with structural properties only if the Forms’ parts are under- 
stood as operating functionally, and even so formidable difficulties still 
remain open, regarding the role of the parts and the uniformity of the 
Forms (discussed in the sections 4.8 of chapter 4 and 5.2 of chapter 5). 
At this point in his metaphysical development, Plato tries to address 
the issue of structure by running what we might call ‘metaphysical 
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experiments —one in the Sophist with the Great Kinds and one in the 
Timaeus with the paradeigma—which are not fully worked out meta- 
physical accounts, but pointers towards directions to explore further. 

The transition from the Great Kinds to the paradeigma marks a 
fresh metaphysical start for Plato. The fundamental ontology changes, 
from being a system of separate individual Forms (before the Sophist); 
via becoming a system in which Forms overlap in new and complex 
ways with other Forms and with second-order Forms (in the Sophist); 
to being a system wherein there is a single structured tiber-Form that 
comprises all the Forms there are, the paradeigma. I argue that the so- 
called paradeigma Plato introduces in the Timaeus is the ‘ontological 
successor’ of the Great Kinds of the Sophist. But the Timaeus repre- 
sents the starting point, not the end result, of Plato’s rebuilding of his 
system—which he will never be able to complete. Notwithstanding its 
unfinished status, the Timaeus account is incredibly rich in metaphys- 
ical intuitions concerning how structure can do explanatory work in 
an ontology with no relations. 

In the final part of the book, I investigate why and how Plato moves 
forward from the Anaxagorean position he has held throughout most 
of his metaphysical development, with respect to the metaphysics of 
participation. Before turning to that, a brief résumé of the overarching 
argument as sketched thus far might be helpful to the reader. 

My argument is that overlap is at the core of both Anaxagoras’s 
and Plato’s systems, as a ‘mechanism that accounts for how a prop- 
erty is distributed to its participants/the objects that are qualified by it. 
For Anaxagoras, objects overlap constitutionally with properties; the 
properties are physical entities, like the Hot or the Dry, whose parts 
literally constitute objects. Plato is motivated to endorse Anaxagoras’s 
model, because he finds it metaphysically explanatory—it provides an 
intuitive ‘mechanism for property distribution, and facilitates a par- 
simonious ontology, of Forms and sensible particulars (which, also, 
partly overlap with each other.) In Plato’s system (pre-Timaeus) con- 
stitutional overlap between objects and Forms accounts for the objects’ 
qualification, resemblance, for what we in modern metaphysics posit 
as relations, and further, for necessity. Thus, constitutional overlap is 
the fundamental metaphysical ‘tool’ for Plato, which he extends and 
enriches in ways that yield a number of metaphysical breakthroughs, at 
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least, as we will see, until he discovers insoluble difficulties with it that 
require a fresh start in the Timaeus. 

Anaxagoras holds not only that parts of properties are parts of ob- 
jects, but also that structure is likewise a constituent of objects. The 
Opposites and the seeds are for Anaxagoras physical entities that enter 
the constitutional make-up of objects. But while Anaxagoras reifies 
structure as seeds, Plato does not make provisions in his ontology for a 
different type of entity other than Forms of opposites (e.g., Hot, Just), 
for qualifying sensible particulars. Why not? My conjecture is that if 
types of structure are reified as Forms, sensible particulars cannot be/ 
become qualified by them, because constitutional overlap does not 
allow for it;’ and yet, (pre-Timaeus) Plato hasn't endorsed any alter- 
native ‘mechanism for property possession/acquisition other than 
constitutional overlap between objects and properties, and has no al- 
ternative way to reify types of structure in his ontology other than as 
Forms. I take this to be the reason why Plato does not reify structure 
in his (pre-Timaeus) ontology, but only tentatively, with the Form of 
Twoness, the Form of the Equals, and the Form of Bed, all of which 
will be discussed at length in what follows. This generates a very un- 
satisfactory impasse for Plato. However, when the Anaxagorean model 
of property distribution by constitutional overlap by parts collapses in 
the Sophist, Plato reassesses his position on structure, and once again 
addresses the difficulties that his theory faces with metaphysically cre- 
ative innovations. 

When Plato comes to see constitutional overlap by parts as an un- 
tenable account for how objects are qualified by properties, he en- 
deavours to treat property qualification as due to imitation (which is 
metaphysically primitive), or later in his work through the operation 
of an ad hoc divine agent in the Timaeus, the so-called Demiurge.? 
Metaphysically speaking, neither imitation nor the Demiurge’s oper- 
ations are as explanatory as the original Anaxagorean model with re- 
spect to property qualification in general. On the other hand, there is a 
specific but significant metaphysical gain to be had for Plato here: both 


8 T explicate this point in chapter 5. 
° Constitutional overlap becomes now qualitative overlap; I differentiate the two types 
in section 4.1 of chapter 4, and in the later chapters. 
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imitation and the Demiurge’s operations can account for the objects’ 
possession of structure—e.g., an object comes to ‘resemble’ a triangle, 
or is ‘crafted’ as a triangle. In chapter 7, I articulate the metaphysical 
innovations that Plato introduces in the Timaeus, with respect to his 
theory of Forms and participation in the Forms, with special focus 
on the problem of structure; his (hitherto unacknowledged) solution 
to the Third Man Argument; and the additional developments in his 
metaphysics concerning how geometry and necessity enter the fabric 
of nature and govern it. 

The conclusion of the book is forward-looking. The pathway 
from Anaxagoras’ metaphysics to Aristotle's metaphysics, via 
Plato’s, is through reconceiving structure from being a physical en- 
tity (Anaxagoras’s seeds), to being a transcendent property (Plato's 
paradeigma), to being an abstract entity (Aristotle’s substantial forms). 
Aristotle will learn two crucial metaphysical lessons from Plato: that 
structure is an abstract entity, to be treated as a property (neither of 
which Anaxagoras held); and that, nevertheless, objects do not become 
qualified by part-taking of structure as if it were an ‘ordinary’ property. 
How then do structures qualify objects? Aristotle needs to innovate 
metaphysically, in his turn, and he does: for him, I argue, structure has 
a double metaphysical role: it serves as subject of a substance’s proper- 
ties, and as essence qualifying that substance; so, for example, Socrates 
is essentially structured as a human being, and his structure, which or- 
ganizes him as ‘human being; is also the subject of Socrates’ properties. 
This is the crux of Aristotle’s metaphysics of objects, and as such, it has 
been greatly interesting as well as greatly challenging to scholars and 
metaphysicians alike—and it remains vigorously debated today in the 
current resurgence of ‘neo-Aristotelian’ metaphysics.” 

Before concluding this introduction, now that the overarching 
thesis of the book and its contents have been laid out, a note on the 


10 T do not expand on Aristotle’s theory of substance in the book, to keep to its main 
argument, but the reader who might want to learn more about the interpretation I argue 
for in relation to Aristotle's hylomorphism, might be interested in one or more of the set 
of papers where I develop it, which include: Marmodoro (2013, 2020, and ‘Instantiation, 
unpublished manuscript). 
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book’s aims and methodology is in order.'! This book is a piece of re- 
visionary philosophical historiography, tracing and revealing the de- 
velopment of an internally coherent metaphysics’? from a series of 
Platonic passages, most of them already widely discussed, but a few 
of them tellingly somewhat neglected by the mainstream. In thus de- 
familiarizing Plato’s metaphysics as we know it, and redrawing the 
map of its affinities with his predecessors and successors alike (in par- 
ticular, Anaxagoras and Aristotle), the book aims to motivate fresh 
interest in Plato’s thought, both from metaphysicians and historians of 
metaphysics. 

The reader might wonder whether this is a book about Plato’s meta- 
physics or about a modern-day development of a Platonic metaphysical 
theory. My answer is that the book aims at contributing to a fuller and 
deeper understanding of Platos metaphysics, which can be achieved 
only by ‘closing the gap’ that exists between him and us. In other words, 
I believe that we can access Plato’s philosophical thought only by means 
of building bridges between where we, philosophers of today, stand, 
and where Plato stands, within the philosophical milieu of his time. 
Further, in reconstructing Plato's thought as I interpret it, I built on the 
hints and clues of explanatory insight that we can find embedded in 
the very complex structure of Plato’s arguments. This overall approach 
goes beyond accessing Plato's thought, in the sense that it also aims at 
bringing it to bear as potentially fruitful on philosophical questions 
that engage us today. 

With regard to its methodology, this book aims to discuss Plato’ 
metaphysics, and in so doing it focuses primarily on the arguments 
that underpin his thinking, subordinating to that goal (or sidelining, 
one might say) attention to the dialogical form of the texts, as of mainly 
stylistic rather than philosophical interest. I select and concentrate on 
stretches of argument from different dialogues, on account of their 
being relevant to how Plato develops his metaphysical thinking and 


1 T am grateful to the Press's anonymous readers for their helpful comments con- 
cerning how to present the approach I take to Plato’s metaphysics; I borrowed their 
words here. 

12 By radically different I mean here different from how Plato’s metaphysics is trad- 
itionally interpreted, but also different from any other metaphysical theory that has been 
‘mapped out so far. 
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to how they can enable us to gain a richer understanding of Plato's 
thought, irrespectively of who is speaking in the dialogue and in what 
dialectical context, across dialogues and periods. These are methodo- 
logical choices, motivated by my goal of bringing the overarching line 
of Plato’s thought into relief, so that others may continue to explore it 
further. 


1 


Anaxagoras’s 


metaphysical foundations 


1.1. Introduction 


Structure is to be found everywhere in the universe; it is an inelim- 
inable feature of the world and of our understanding of it. But what 
is structure, metaphysically? For Anaxagoras, structure is not a prop- 
erty of things in the world. He does not argue for this stance, nor does 
he mention it explicitly in the extant texts, but from his explicit philo- 
sophical commitments it follows that all properties in his ontology are 
qualitatively uniform.! Such properties are the so-called Opposites, like 
the Hot and the Cold, the Wet and the Dry, etc. To express the idea that 
they are qualitatively uniform in modern essentialist terms, we could 
say that all there is to the nature of, e.g., the Opposite Hot is being hot; 
and the same for the other Opposites. They are also internally unstruc- 
tured, in the sense that, on account of their qualitative uniformity, 
there is no internal differentiation in them, and therefore no ground 
for structure. Anaxagoras’s Opposites exist as unlimitedly divided in 
parts or shares, but each of the parts is qualitatively the same as the 
whole of which it is a part (so their gunky structure, which is the only 
structure the Opposites have, is uniform throughout each Opposite). 
(Aristotle spoke of this kind of uniformity succinctly, by coining a 
term for it, homoeomers, and describing Anaxagoras’s Opposites as 
homoeomers, in Physics 203a19.) 

So, if structure is not a property, but nevertheless exists in reality 
and needs to be metaphysically explained, what is Anaxagoras’s so- 
lution? He reifies structure in his ontology: he adds to his ontology 


| Even if they are gunky, as we will see in section 1.5. 
? Targue for this interpretation in section 1.5. 
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individual structures, the so-called seeds; as primitive in the ontology 
as the Opposites, but irreducible to them. The seeds serve as miniature 
physical frames around which the Opposites cluster in organized ways. 
Thus, Anaxagoras introduces in his ontology two different types of 
building blocks to account for how things are in nature: the Opposites 
and the seeds—the former constituting stuffs, such as earth or flesh; 
and the latter constituting (along with the Opposites) structured 
entities, e.g., organisms, such as human beings. Not all structure in na- 
ture can however be explained through the individual structures the 
seeds provide. Anaxagoras is aware of this, and complements his ac- 
count by introducing in his system further entities: nous and a cosmic 
vortex. Nous is a power of intelligence, which generates the vortex that 
makes the Opposites move around. The combined effect of nous and 
the vortex results in the formation of what I call meta-structures in na- 
ture, namely, structures of structures, such as a forest of trees. 

Anaxagoras’ss complex solution (involving seeds, nous, and the 
vortex) shows acute awareness of the problem of structure, and in- 
genious thinking on his part to address it. Ultimately however, the 
problem is solved by adding primitives to the ontology; and further, 
Anaxagoras leaves us with a rather incomplete account of the nature 
and modus operandi of nous, which both Plato and Aristotle explicitly 
criticize.? In this and the next chapter, I will introduce the fundamental 
tenets of Anaxagoras’s metaphysics that are relevant to our investiga- 
tion of the problem of structure.* 


1.2. What there is 


In the extant fragments we find an indicative, even if not exhaustive 
list of what Anaxagoras’s world includes. Here I introduce what 
there is, and the ‘mechanisms’ by which what there is composes, in 
Anaxagoras’s system. According to fragment B4b, at a primordial stage 


3 See Plato's Phaedo 97c-98c and Aristotle’s Metaphysics 985a11-20, which I will 
examine in the appendix to chapter 2. 

4 For a fuller discussion of Anaxagoras’s metaphysics including scholarly interpret- 
ations alternative to mine, I refer to Marmodoro (2017b). 
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in the history of the universe, there exist the Opposites (e.g., the Wet 
and the Dry, the Hot and the Cold, the Bright and the Dark); stufts 
(e.g., earth); and the so-called seeds (whose nature we will investigate 
in section 2.4 of chapter 2). All these items exist in a state of extreme 
mixture (in a state that elsewhere Anaxagoras describes in terms of 
‘everything in everything’; see B1, B6, B11, and B12):° 


Before there was separation off, because all things were together, 
there was not even any colour evident; for the mixture of all things 
prevented it, of the wet and the dry and of the hot and the cold and 
of the bright and the dark, and there was much earth present and 
seeds unlimited in number, in no way similar to one another. Since 
these things are so, it is right to think that all things were present in 
the whole. 


mpiv d& anoxpiOivat [tadta] mavtwv opod edvtwv obdE xpoty 
évdrnrog tv ovdepia danexwdve yap T obppttic Tavtwv ypnUatwv, 
Tod te diepod Kai tot Enpod Kai tod Peppod Kai tod woxpod Kai Tob 
AauTpPod Kai Tod Cogepod, Kai yij\¢ MOAA Fs Eveovons Kai omepuaTwv 
aneipwv TANB0c oddév gorKdTwv GAANAOIc. ObSE yap TOV dAAWV 
ovdév goike TO ETEpOV TH ETEPW. TOUTWV dé OUTWC EXOVTWV EV TH 
obpravtt xpty Soxetv éveivat mavta Xprata. 


Additionally, there is, in Anaxagoras’s system, but not mixed with any- 
thing else, nous, which is mentioned in several fragments; for example, 
in B14 we read that, 


Nous, which always is, most assuredly is even now where all the 
things also are, in the surrounding multitude, and in the things that 
were joined together and in the things that have been separated off. 


6 d& voic, d¢ dei EoTl, TO KapTa Kal vov éotTtv (va Kai Ta GAA 
TAVTA, EV THO TOAAW TepleXovTt kai év TOIc MpooKpWetol Kal Ev TOIC 
ATOKEKPILEVOLC. 


5 The quotations and translations of Anaxagoras’s texts here provided, unless other- 
wise specified, are from Curd (2007). 
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From B13 we learn more about the role of nous. In essence, nous is the 
generator of spatial movement in the universe—the spatial movement 
that is responsible for the dissociation and reshuffling of the Opposites 
mentioned in B4b: 


When Nous began to move [things], there was separation off from 
the multitude that was being moved, and whatever Nous moved, all 
this was dissociated; and as things were being moved and dissoci- 
ated, the revolution made them dissociate much more. 


Kai éretpEato 6 vodckivety, ad Tob KivovLEVOU TavTdc dmteKpivEeTo, 
kal doov éxivnoev 6 vodc, nav Tobto SteKpiOn: Kivovpevwv dé Kai 
StakptvopEevwvy 1] TEptXWpNOts TOAAG padAov Eroiet StaxpiveoVau. 


From other fragments, we find out about the nature of nous and about 
its most distinctive feature, which sets it apart from everything else, 
and is relevant to its operations: nous is the only type of entity that is 
not mixed with any other type of entity. Anaxagoras states in B11 that 
‘In everything there is a share of everything except Nous’ (év navti 
MATOS LOIpa Eveott TAI vod, ZoTtv oiot Sz Kai vodc évt). This claim is 
repeated, for instance, in B12: “The other things have a share of every- 
thing, but Nous is [ ... ] has been mixed with no thing, but is alone itself 
by itself’ (ta pév dAAa Tavtdc poipav petéxet [... ] AAA LOvOS avTOG 
ép' Eavtod éoTtv). 

The shuffling around of the Opposites and the seeds, by means of 
a cosmic vortex started by nous, gives rise to the ordinary objects of 
our experience, as we know, for example, from B4a, which mentions 
human beings, other animals, plants, artefacts, households, cities, and 
heavenly bodies: 


For shortly after the beginning of the first book of his Physics, 
Anaxagoras says this, ‘Since these things are so, it is right to think 
that there are many different things present in everything that is 
being combined, and seeds of all things, having all sorts of forms, 
colours, and flavours, and that human and also the other animals 
were compounded, as many as have soul. Also that there are cities 
that have been constructed by humans and worlds made, just as with 
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us, and that there are a sun and a moon and other heavenly bodies 
for them, just as with us, and the earth grows many different things 
for them, the most valuable of which they gather together into their 
household and use[...]’ 


héyet yap pet oOdiya tic apxis tod mpwtov [epi Pdoewc 
Avagayopac ottwe: tovtwv dé obtw> Exovtwv xpr) SoKeiv éveivat 
TOAAG TE Kai MaVTOIA Ev TOL Toic OVYKPIVOEVOIC Kai OTEPLATA 
TAVTWV XPNLATWV Kai id€ac Mavtoias EXOVTA Kai XPoLac Kai Ndovac, 
Kai dvOpwmous te ovpmayfvat Kai ta GALA CHa doa oy éyel. 
Kai Toic ye dvOpwmotow eivat Kai MoAEtg GvYNEHEVAG Kal ~pya 
KaTEGKEvaoLEVa, MomTeEp Tap’ Hpiv, Kal NéALov te abtoiotv eivat Kal 
oelnvyy kal Ta GAAG, Worep Tap’ hiv, Kai TH yi}v abtoio: Pvetv 
ToAAd Te Kai Mavtota, Wv ékeivot TA OvijoTa OVVEevEyKapEVOl Eic TiV 
otknow xp@vtat[... ] 


The nature of each of these types of entity which comprise the furniture 
of Anaxagoras’s universe, and the modality of their composition need 
to be examined. But first, I will focus on the issue of whether any of the 
items that figure in this preliminary sketch of Anaxagoras’s system is 
metaphysically reducible to any of the others; namely, of whether any 
of them is derivative (by composition) from others. Addressing this 
question will enable us to determine whether some types of entities are 
fundamental for Anaxagoras, and which ones these may be. Once es- 
tablished that some entities are fundamental and some derivative, I will 
argue that Anaxagoras conceives of composition in terms of bund- 
ling: composite things are for him clusters of fundamental elements, 
and nothing ‘over and above’ them.® I will also show that Anaxagoras 
admits in his ontology both unstructured and structured bundles, for 
the latter of which the seeds provide structure. 

There is general agreement among scholars that Anaxagoras’s 
Opposites are metaphysically irreducible—they don't derive from 
anything else more primitive than themselves; hence we can concen- 
trate here on the more controversial status of stuffs, seeds, nous, and 


® Trefer to section 2.3 of chapter 2 for a fuller explanation of bundling. 
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whatever else furnishes Anaxagoras’ world.’ Fragment B15 is rele- 
vant here: 


The dense and the wet and the cold and the dark come together here, 
where <the> earth is now; but the rare and the hot and the dry <and 
the bright> moved out to the far reaches of aether. 


TO Lev TUKVOV kal Stepdv Kal WUXpov Kal TO Copepdv évOdde ovvex 
wproev, évOa viv <i}> yi, TO dé dpatdv Kai TO Beppov Kai TO Enpov 
éEeywpnoev eic 10 Mpdow Tod aibépoc. 


Taking earth as an example of stuff, and assuming that the same will 
apply mutatis mutandis to all kinds of stuffs, B15 indicates that for 
Anaxagoras stuffs are metaphysically reducible to the Opposites. It is 
the moving about and aggregation of certain Opposites that makes, 
e.g., earth come to be.® 


7 Scholars have taken different views on the issue of what is fundamental in 
Anaxagoras’s system. Curd (2007: 153ff) offers a helpful summary of the positions in 
the debate and of the arguments from all sides. Those who think the Opposites only 
are fundamental include, for instance: Tannery (1886), Burnet (1892 and 1930), Vlastos 
(1950), Schofield (1980), Sedley (2007), and Warren (2007). I report here some represen- 
tative quotations. Schofield thinks that substances and stuffs in Anaxagoras’s system are 
‘logical constructions out of opposites’ (1980: 116). On the same line, Inwood (1986: 25- 
6, footnote 29): ‘My own view [is] that the govta xpryuata (i.e. the elemental entities 
which alone obey Parmenidean rules of permanence) are only the opposites and that 
everything else, the so-called Empedoclean elements, and flesh, bone etc. is derivative 
and disobedient to Parmenidean rules of permanence’; such derivative entities ‘are only 
“virtually” present in the mixture . . . [that is to say] the opposites needed to make them 
up are present’ (1986: 25). In contrast with this, there is a line of interpretation that con- 
siders stuffs irreducible; on this view, stuffs such as blood or gold are not composed out of 
the Opposites, but exists primitively as such (see, e.g., Graham (2004)). Other views, of 
variable ontological ‘generosity, are held, for instance, by Guthrie (1965) Barnes (1982); 
Mourelatos (1986); Furth (1991); Graham (2004), Curd (2007), and others. Barnes, for 
instance, writes: ‘Specific talk of the opposites may profitable be dropped from the dis- 
cussion of Anaxagoras theory of nature’ (1979: 18 vol. 2). Similarly, Reeve ‘[...] any ob- 
session with opposites we seem to find in Anaxagoras is the obsession of his predecessors 
not his own (1981: 96). We thus have a full spectrum of views in the literature. 

8 The issue of ‘generation of stuffs is in fact more complex than this. Briefly here (with 
a fuller discussion in sections 2.2 and 2.3 of chapter 2), stuffs such as earth or flesh only 
appear, phenomenologically, to be of such kinds, while ontologically they are aggregates 
of Opposites in different densities. But the mere compresence of the relevant Opposites 
in an aggregate does not suffice for us to discern earth in a certain location, even though 
it is only their compresence that is needed for the composition of earth. The difference 
lies between compresent relevant Opposites of low strength or intensity, and compresent 
relevant Opposites of high strength or intensity, where ‘high’ means ‘perceptible. So it is 
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We already saw that in the inventory of what there is in Anaxagoras’s 
world there are seeds too. The seeds have been the focus of much 
controversy among scholars; here I will limit myself to discussing 
only whether the seeds are primitive or derivative in Anaxagoras’s 
ontology.’ In B10 we read that, 


For in the same seminal fluid there are hair, nails, veins and arteries, 
sinew, and bone, and it happens that they are imperceptible because 
of the smallness of the parts, but when they grow, they gradually are 
separated off. ‘For how, he says, ‘can hair come from what is not hair 
and flesh from what is not flesh?’ 


kai yap év Th adti yovij Kai tpixac eivat Kai Svvyac Kai PreBac 
kal dptnpiac Kai vedpa Kai dota Kai TVyXAvEeWV Lev apavi] Sia 
pukponépetay, adgavopueva dé kata piKpov diaxpiveoBar. mas yap av, 
gnoiv, &k ml} TPIXOS yevotto Opig Kai Gaps ék pt] CapKdc; 


Assuming for present purposes that the animal seed is an instance of 
what Anaxagoras means when talking of seeds in general, what we 
learn from B10 is that the seeds are made out of stuffs, such as nail, hair, 
bone, etc. But stuffs are made out of Opposites. Thus, neither stuffs nor 
seeds are fundamental, for they are composed from Opposites and 
thus derivative from them. On the other hand, the seeds are not ex- 
haustively reducible to Opposites only, because they are primitively 
structured.!° 

Also metaphysically irreducible to the Opposites is nous. Due to the 
constraints determined by what it is posited to do, nous cannot be the 
result of composition of Opposites. In B12 we find clearly stated that, 


only when the compresent relevant Opposites are intense enough to be perceptible, that 
we can recognize and classify their aggregative composition as earth. 


° Twill postpone to section 2.4 of chapter 2 further questions concerning the seeds. 
10 On account of the metaphysical role the seeds are posited to have, their being struc- 
tured has to be a primitive in the system, else a regress would ensue if something else 
were to give them structure. 
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[...] The other things have a share of everything, but Nous [... ] has 
been mixed with no thing, but is alone itself by itself. For if it were 
not by itself but had been mixed with anything else, then it would 
partake of all things, if it had been mixed with anything [... ]; and 
the things mixed together with it would thwart it, so that it would 
control none of the things in the way that it in fact does, being alone 
by itself." 


Ta pev GAAa Tavtds poipav petéxer [.. . ] Kai peperktar oddevi 
XPNLATL GAA LOvos adTOs ég' EavTOd EoTLv. ei LT] yap eg! EavTOd 
Ty, GAAd tem éuéurcto GAAW, pETElyev Av andvtwv xpnuatwvy, ei 
eueuikto tew [... ]- Kal dv éxwAvev adtov Ta ovppEpetypeva, Mote 
undevoc Xpratos Kpatetv Onoiws We Kai LOVOV €ovTa Eg’ EavTOd. 


In conclusion, we saw that the Opposites compose in various ways to 
make up what there is in Anaxagoras’s system. They compose because 
moved spatially by nous. Nous, on the other hand, is a unique type of 
entity: it is a primitive in the system, namely it is not further analys- 
able, partly or fully, in terms of anything else. We will investigate the 
ways the opposites compose in more detail in chapter 2. Next, we will 
examine the nature of the Opposites. 


1.3. Opposite properties and their 
causal efficacy 


There is a long-established exegetical tradition that takes Anaxagoras’s 
Opposites to be powers.” Gregory Vlastos is the most significant expo- 
nent of that tradition; he writes that, 


11 This is a fascinating argument to which I will not be able to pay justice here; I will 
only mention that the argument is based on nothing more than what we might call a 
philosophical intuition. The intuition is expressed in Anaxagoras’s stance that it is nous’ 
radical difference, ontologically, from things in nature that enables it to have power over 
them. No reason is given (at least in the extant texts). We, readers of Anaxagoras and of 
his successors, know that Plato’s Form of the Good has also sui generis powers of caus- 
ation over nature, and Aristotle’s unmoved mover too; but this is not a research thread 
that I can pursue further here. I return to Anaxagoras’s nous in section 2.6 of chapter 2. 

12 See, among others, Tannery (1886: 280ff.), Burnet (1892: 288-90, and 1930: 263-4), 
Vlastos (1950: 41-2), Schofield (1980: 120). 
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[T]he most important step ever taken toward the true understanding 
of Anaxagoras, was made by Tannery’s suggestion that the ultimate 
ingredients [ .. . ] are the hot and the cold, the dry and the moist, 
and all the traditional ‘opposites’ of lonian cosmology. These are con- 
ceived [...] as substantial ‘quality-things’ or, better still, as forms of 
energy or ‘power’ (dynamis). (1950: 41-42, my emphasis) 


Thinking of the Opposites as powers is indeed a promising direc- 
tion; I share Vlastos’s thought. He finds ground for his interpretation 
in the existing intellectual continuity between Anaxagoras’s views 
and the Ionian cosmologies that preceded them.!? There is histor- 
ical plausibility in this suggestion; but I want to make the case more 
cogent by adding the following consideration of my own: given that 
the Opposites are not metaphysically reducible to anything else from 
which they could derive their causal efficacy (as we saw in section 1.2), 
and given that there is no other source of causal efficacy external to 
them that acts at the ‘local’ level in the world,"* there is strong meta- 
physical motivation to understand them as (what we call) causal 
powers.'° 

There are, however, important issues to investigate, which neither 
Vlastos nor others have raised, in relation to the hypothesis that the 
Opposites are causal powers. On the one hand, there are indications in 
the extant texts that Anaxagoras’s Opposites have causal efficacy with 
respect to change—they make things happen.!© Movement, which re- 
sults from the vortex and ultimately from nous, does not explain all 


13 Vlastos writes, “That Anaxagoras shared the traditional view of the “powers” is a 
reasonable assumption, and this not in spite but because of the scantiness of our notices 
on this topic. Had he deviated in any significant way, some trace of the innovation would 
have been left in the record’ (1950: 43). 

14 Nous, and the vortex it generates, are causal agents at a cosmic level. 

15 The word dynamis does not appear in the extant fragments, but this should not be 
thought of as a difficulty, because of the scarcity of the surviving texts, and more gener- 
ally because we cannot expect at this stage of development of the history of philosophy 
an already codified terminology for metaphysics. Relatedly, Sedley (2007: 15) argues that 
it is too early in the history of philosophy to think that Anaxagoras introduced tech- 
nical terms for his philosophical ideas. (I raise the same points concerning the seeds, in 
section 2.4. of chapter 2.) 

16 E.g., in B16 we read ‘From the earth, stones are compacted by the cold’ (&« 58 tic 
yijs AiPot ovumryvevtat O10 tod woxpod), giving Cold the power to move the earth. We 
will return to this fragment later in this section. 
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the ongoing causal happenings in nature; the Opposites have their 
own causal role to play, too. This gives us strong motivation to under- 
stand them as causal powers. On the other hand, we cannot attribute 
to Anaxagoras a conception of the causal efficacy of the Opposites that 
runs contrary to his adherence to Parmenides’ view (against creation, 
destruction, and qualitative change), which is very well attested in B5, 
B10, and B13, among other fragments; B10, for instance, says: 


When Anaxagoras discovered the old belief that nothing comes from 
that which is not in any way whatsoever, he did away with coming- 
to-be and introduced dissociation in place of coming-to-be. 


6 52 Avakaydpac mahatov evpwv Sdoypa Sti ovdév &k Tod pndaysi 
<pndap@c Svtoc> yivetat, yeveoty HEV avijpet, Staxpiotv de eiofyev 
avti yevéoews. 


To establish the interpretative claim that Anaxagoras’s Opposites are 
causal powers, one needs to set out what the criteria (or our criteria) are 
for something to be a power, and examine whether the Opposites meet 
them. In general terms, we take causal powers to be types of proper- 
ties defined by the type of change they enable their possessor to suffer 
or bring about. For instance, magnetism is the capacity to attract cer- 
tain metals.!” Causal powers get exercised; and in so doing they change 
the causal profile of the world, either by changing (intransitively), or 
by changing (transitively) something else, or both. There are two in- 
fluential ways of thinking about the causal efficacy of powers that are 
relevant to the present discussion: the one is of Aristotelian descent, 
and the other has been put forward in contemporary metaphysics in 
recent years.® It is important to introduce them in order to examine 


17 Tf one wanted to pursue further readings on causal powers, some representative 
milestones in the current debates are: Molnar (2003), Mumford (2003), Bird (2007), 
Mumford and Anjum (2011), McKitrick (2018), Williams (2019). Of general interest is 
also J. Jorati (ed.), Powers. A History (Oxford Philosophical Concepts Series), 2021. For 
present purposes I do not draw any distinction between powers and dispositions; some 
metaphysicians do, e.g., Bird (2013). 

18 Tt is not anachronistic to open up a theoretical possibility for thinking of 
Anaxagoras Opposites on the basis of current research in metaphysics. The goal 
is to understand Anaxagoras in his own terms, but as we approach him from our 
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whether Anaxagoras’s Opposites align with either of these two main- 
stream conceptions of powers and causal efficacy; and if not, to intro- 
duce what is distinctive about Anaxagorean powers. In what follows 
I will argue that Anaxagoras does not think of the Opposites as causal 
powers in either of the two post-Aristotelian ways we are familiar with. 
Rather, his conception of them is like Plato’s, as we will see in chapter 3. 

To begin with Aristotle’s (still influential today) conception of 
powers, on his view, when a power is being causally efficacious, two 
things obtain. The power is activated, namely it undergoes a transition 
from the state of potentiality to the state of actuality and thus changes 
(intransitively); additionally, the power changes (transitively) some- 
thing else. For example, x’s power to heat gets activated and heats up 
something colder, which thereby changes by being heated. While the 
change from potentiality to actuality (activation), as Aristotle tells us 
in the Physics, is not a ‘proper’ change, and only the transitive one is, 
most power interactions are mutual, with partner powers, where both 
powers change each other.!° For instance, a hot stone put in cold water 
warms up the water, which, in turn, cools the stone; both change each 
other qualitatively in their interaction. Since Anaxagoras does not 
allow for qualitative change in his system (for Parmenidean reasons), 
it is evident that he cannot admit that powers change, transitively (or 
even intransitively)—as Aristotelian powers do when being causally 
interactive. 

There is on the other hand an alternative conception of powers, held 
in current metaphysics, which might be thought to be a helpful model 
for understanding how Anaxagoras thinks of powers. According to the 
alternative conception, powers exist in potentiality, and their mani- 
festation is the production of a new, different power (also in poten- 
tiality); for example, the fragility of a glass is manifested in the new 
powers of the fractured glass that come about.*? Mumford and Anjum, 
for instance, who hold this view, claim that ‘causation happens when 


contemporary standpoint, we need to be able to understand what is different between his 
way of thinking of causal powers and ours, and this is why introducing ours is relevant. 


19 See Physics, V.1,225a34-b5. Cp. similarly De Anima IL5, 417b2-9. 
20 This approach does not distinguish between a power’s being exercised and a power’s 
being manifested. 
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powers do their work’ (2011: 30); the work of a power is ‘producing 
its own manifestation’ (2011: 8). So causal powers are exercised when 
they produce their manifestation. But if a power and its manifestation 
are related as producer and product, the manifestation of a power is 
a numerically different power from the original power itself, and it is 
something the power is in fact causally related to. Confirmation that 
Mumford and Anjum think of the manifestation of a power as some- 
thing numerically different from the power itself comes from their ex- 
planation that ‘the manifestation of a power will [...] be itself a further 
power or cluster of powers’ (2011: 5, my emphasis). On their model, the 
manifestation of a power consists in its replacement with a new one. 
This new power is real, but unmanifested (until it gets together with 
its own manifestation partner, and produces a further power, etc.). On 
this model, the powers themselves do not change state (from poten- 
tiality to actuality); rather, the view calls for new powers that come to 
be when the original ones manifest. But this ceasing to be and coming 
to be of powers runs contrary to the Parmenidean stance against 
change; thus, this second conception of powers cannot be attributed to 
Anaxagoras either. So, in which way, if any, are Anaxagoras's Opposites 
causally efficacious? 

I submit that before Aristotle, powers were thought to have a 
difference-making role, by making (what I call) a constitutional dif- 
ference to their bearer, changing it by their presence in it. It was only 
Aristotle that first conceived that powers make (what I call) an oper- 
ational difference in their environment, changing qualitatively some- 
thing other than their bearer. Before Aristotle, philosophers had no 
doubt empirical evidence that some things affect others, e.g., fire heats 
its environment; but they did not have a metaphysical ‘mechanism’ 
by which to explain such interaction. Anaxagoras’s (and Plato's) con- 
ception of powers aligns with this general pre-Aristotelian way of 
thinking. I argue that Aristotle was the first in the history of meta- 
physics to propose that powers can bring about operational as well as 
constitutional changes in the environment. Aristotle distinguishes be- 
tween two states of a power: in potentiality, and activated/exercising. 
A power for him can make a constitutional difference to its bearer, 
depending on its being in potentiality or activated; but it cannot make 
an operational difference on anything unless it is activated. Aristotle 
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thereby introduces qualitative change (from potentiality to actuality), 
which had been banned by Parmenides, and which is not reducible 
to rearrangement of elements. In what follows, I will address first the 
issue of whether and how the distinction between potentiality and ac- 
tuality applies, ifin any way at all, to Anaxagoras’s powers; and second, 
what type of causal efficacy his powers have. 

In Anaxagoras’s extant texts we find descriptions of active powers, 
but there are no descriptions of the state of inactivity of powers, and it 
is plausible to assume that the conceptual distinction between active 
and inactive powers is not present in his system.”! By contrast, it is by 
and large assumed in modern metaphysics (and already by Aristotle) 
that powers need not be exercised at all times. Rather, they exist even 
when in an inactive state, and in fact they may exist without ever being 
exercised. The exercise of causal powers requires appropriate condi- 
tions; if/when such conditions do not obtain, the relevant powers re- 
main ‘dormant. Anaxagoras’s views differ from these, for his powers 
are always active.?” Nevertheless, Anaxagoras appears to distinguish 
between the presence and the manifestation of a power. Powers in 
Anaxagoras’s system are always present, but not manifest at all times. 
They become manifest specifically when their presence becomes 
perceivable; namely, when an Opposite comes to be preponderant 
(modulo perception) in some spatiotemporal location over other 
Opposites, ‘change’ occurs. In this connection, one may think of an ob- 
ject, before the Hot comes to predominate in it, as being potentially 


21 Such a distinction had not been conceptualized yet. Plato will sketch it in the 
Theaetetus, and Aristotle will develop it in his metaphysics. Plato distinguishes, in the 
case of knowledge, between having it and possessing it, by analogy with the difference 
between having and possessing a coat, where the former is understood as wearing it; and 
that between possessing birds in a cage, and having the power to catch them and let them 
go at will (see the Aviary Simile in the Theaetetus, 197a8-d3). For more on this issue, see, 
among others, Stephen Menn (1984: 81), and David Bradshaw (2004, chapter 1). We will 
return to these issues, in relation to Plato's conception of powers, in chapter 3. 

22 Alexander Mourelatos aptly remarks in general terms about Parmenides’s imme- 
diate successors that, 


It is important to note that when the Pluralists speak of a dynamis or ‘power 
present in a fundamental constituent, they must be taken to imply a power that 
is continuously, even eternally manifest; nothing like the Aristotelian scheme 
of potencies that are triggered into actualities can be presupposed; nothing like 
Aristotelian qualitative alteration or qualitative interaction can be envisaged. 
(1986: 134-5) 
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hot, and after it comes to predominate in it, as actually hot.?? However, 
to be clear, for Anaxagoras, this involves only movement of shares of 
the (always active) Opposite Hot. Further, on account of the fact that 
Anaxagoras does not want to introduce processes of qualitative change 
in his system, for Parmenidean reasons, he does not allow for phys- 
ical activities in the universe other than spatial movement. In conse- 
quence, he does not have a metaphysics of interaction among physical 
powers, in contrast with Aristotle. 

Now, on to the type of causal efficacy Anaxagorean powers 
have: they have a constitutional causal role; however, Anaxagoras, as 
we will see, shows signs of at least envisaging (presumably, purely on 
empirical grounds) an (unexplainable) operational causal role, too, 
for his Opposites. We saw that the Opposites exhibit their (different 
kinds of) natures when their shares are present in preponderance 
in a certain region of the universe. This is a conception of causal ef- 
ficacy that does not involve any change or activation of the powers 
themselves, but only their accumulation. The Opposites come to be 
preponderant in certain regions of the universe because of external 
factors operating on them (i.e., moved by the vortex that was started 
off by nous) and redistributing them in space, as we read for instance 
in B13, 


When Nous began to move [things], there was separation off from 
the multitude that was being moved, and whatever nous moved, all 
this was dissociated; and as things were being moved and dissoci- 
ated, the revolution made them dissociate much more. 


Kalémel i pEato 6 vodc kiveiv, and Tob KtVOLHEVOU TaAV TOG dtEKPivETO, 
kal doov éxivnoev 6 vodc, nav Tobto SteKpiOn: Kivovpevwv dé Kai 
StaKPLVOLEVWV 1] TEPLXWPT]OLG TOAA® paAAOv Ertoiet StakpiveoVat. 


Thus, Anaxagoras conceives of causation, in the sense of something 


making a qualitative difference to its environment (e.g., making 
something else hotter), in terms of quantitative transmission (by 


23 We will return to these issues in section 2.2 of chapter 2. 
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spatial movement) of shares of the relevant Opposites (e.g., the 
Hot). Causation happens by power transference. There is how- 
ever one special case of causal efficacy described in Anaxagoras’s 
extant texts, which I want to consider here in some detail, before 
reaching the conclusion of this section. In B16 Anaxagoras claims 
that ‘From the earth, stones are compacted by the cold’ (&« dé tij¢ 
yiis AiBot ouumHyvvvtat bd Tod wvypod). A question that might 
arise for the reader is whether this fragment describes an instance 
of (Aristotelian) efficient causation. In a sense it does; in a sense it 
does not. It alludes to the efficient action of the Cold on the earth; 
however the earth’s change is described not as a qualitative change 
(in temperature),”4 but as a rearrangement (of the earth’s parts). My 
understanding of Anaxagoras’s example in B16 is that the shares of 
the Cold bring about the compacting of the shares of earth; this is 
physical rearrangement, not a qualitative change (since Anaxagoras 
complies with the Parmenidean strictures on change), making the 
shares of earth come spatially closer to each other and thus become 
stones. However, the shares of the Cold cannot move the shares of the 
earth, since they do not have movement of their own, so as to initiate 
further movement. Only the vortex can move shares of the Opposites 
that make up everything in nature. In conclusion, what the shares of 
the Cold do, in B16, is have an effect on earth that is spatial move- 
ment; but how they do it (if they do it on their own, rather the vortex) 
is not explainable in Anaxagoras’s system, wherein the Opposites are 
not Aristotelian efficient causes. 

To conclude this section, on the interpretation I am motivating, 
Anaxagoras’s Opposites are causally efficacious, even if in a different 
way than what we (as post-Aristotelians) might expect. Anaxagoras’s 


24 From Anaxagoras’s metaphysical commitments, it follows that things in his world 
do not have strictly speaking a temperature that may be altered qualitatively, becoming 
hotter or colder; having a certain temperature amounts, in his system, to having a cer- 
tain quantity of shares of Hot in relation to a certain quantity of shares of Cold in that 
thing. To draw a contrast for further explication of this point: in Anaxagoras’s system, 
properties are constituents of objects, whilst they aren't in Aristotle’s system. So, when 
the temperature drops in the lump of earth, for Anaxagoras, the lump loses shares of 
Cold, whilst for Aristotle, the lump’s properties change qualitatively. For Anaxagoras the 
shares of Cold in the lump that become fewer; for Aristotle, the lump that gets cooler. 
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Opposites are powers which bring about constitutional change in ob- 
jects, and make things be of the kind their predominant Opposites 
are. However, this conception of causal efficacy does not admit that 
an Opposite can affect causally the nature of another Opposite. 
A cold object may become hot near a fire, but no share of the Cold 
in Anaxagoras’s universe ever becomes other than it is; the Opposites 
only agglomerate or disperse. 


1.4. Like causes like 


Anaxagoras’s conception of how the Opposites are causally efficacious 
reveals to us a more general idea that was widespread in antiquity, and 
not unique to Anaxagoras. I call it the Contagion Principle of caus- 
ation.”° The principle captures the thought that x causes y to be like x 
itself (with respect to f-ness); or, x, which is itself f, is the ‘source’ of y’s 
f-ness. The Contagion Principle of causation is usually held in antiquity 
(and by Anaxagoras too) in conjunction with a further principle, the 
One Over Many Principle. In its most generic formulation, the One 
Over Many Principle posits that the qualitative similarity between two 
or more items is explained by a single ‘source’ of that qualification.”® 
The Contagion Principle can be thought of as a ‘mechanism for the One 
Over Many Principle, namely a ‘mechanism for how a source can make 
things be similar: each thing acquires the condition of being f from 
the source; and all things have the same condition of f-ness because 
they acquire it from the same single source (assuming that the source 
is uniformly f). Two clarifications are in place here: first, all that the 
Contagion Principle requires, in its most general formulation, is the 


25 Many in the history of philosophy have discussed this principle, each formu- 
lating it in their own way; many scholars of ancient philosophy also have found it and 
interpretated in different ways among the ancients. For instance, Mourelatos (1984: 1-3) 
calls what I call the Contagion Principle the ‘transmission model of causality. I will not 
engage here with the literature because it would sidetrack us from my main argument. 
Sedley (1998) appeals to it specifically in relation to Plato’s theory of Forms with respect 
to their causal efficacy; I will return to his interpretation in section 3.3. of chapter 3. 

26 | will return to the One Over Many Principle and its metaphysical significance in 
Anaxagoras’s and Plato’s systems in the Conclusion. 
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existence of a source which possesses itself condition f-ness, which 
objects somehow ‘contract’ from the source. Causation is the transmis- 
sion of a condition from x to y, say condition f-ness, which x already 
has, and is able to transmit it to y. By passing f-ness on to y, x makes 
y be what y is not yet, and x is already, namely qualified by f-ness. 
However, how the transmission of f-ness happens may be conceived 
in different ways. On Anaxagoras’s version of the principle, condition 
f-ness is transmitted from the source to other things by literal trans- 
mission of parts of the source—parts of the Opposite F. The idea is 
eminently intuitive: e.g., hot things make other things hot by transmit- 
ting some of their heat to them. Thus, Anaxagoras has an explanation 
to offer for how the condition is transmitted from the source; and its 
explanation has appeal within a system like his, where the Opposites 
are physical, have physical parts, and may be spatially moved by the 
cosmic vortex. Related to the first, a second clarification I want to make 
here is that the Contagion Principle does not presuppose (Aristotelian) 
efficient causation; thus metaphysical systems like that of Anaxagoras 
devoid of (Aristotelian) efficient causation can abide by the principle 
with no incoherence. 

The Contagion Principle is foundational to Plato’s metaphysics 
too, and plays a crucial role in its development via the Third Man 
Argument, as we will see in later chapters. However, the ‘mechanisn’ 
Anaxagoras offers to account for ‘causal contamination does not 
transfer in any natural, intuitive, or commonsensical way, from the 
relation between two physical entities (the Opposites and things in 
the world, in Anaxagoras’s system) to the relation between a phys- 
ical entity and a transcendent one (sensible particulars and Forms, 
in Plato's system). It is when we understand that the Contagion 
Principle requires only similarity (with respect to f-ness) between 
the source of f-ness and what the source ‘contaminates’ with its con- 
dition, that we understand how Plato could have thought of applying 
the Principle to physical and transcendent entities. I will argue in 
the following chapters that Plato does retain the Contagion Principle 
throughout his metaphysical development. But first, I will show 
in the next section how the Contagion Principle and the One Over 
Many Principle underpin Anaxagoras’s conception of the Opposites 
and their parts. 
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1.5. Gunky Opposites 


A key presupposition of Anaxagoras’s account of how things in the 
world are qualified by properties, and how they change, is that the 
Opposites have parts, which enter the constitution of things. Further, 
if causation in Anaxagoras'’s system is literally the transference of parts 
of Opposites from a source to what is causally ‘contaminated’ by it (by 
the Contagion Principle examined in the previous section), the parts 
need to be of the same qualitative kind as the source is. This section 
will introduce two tenets of Anaxagoras concerning part-whole re- 
lations within each Opposite, which will also be very relevant to our 
understanding of Plato's metaphysics: Anaxagoras’s Opposites i) exist 
as unlimitedly divided into parts; and ii) their parts are of the same 
kind as the whole of which they are parts; namely, the Opposites are 
homoeomers (to use the term coined by Aristotle). In this section 
I will show what motivates these tenets and which roles they play in 
Anaxagoras’s metaphysical system. 


1.5.1. The Opposites exist as unlimitedly divided 
into parts 


Abiding by Parmenidean principles, Anaxagoras wants his system to 
allow that anything can ‘come out’ of anything, to avoid creation ex 
nihilo, destruction of what there is, or qualitative change due to an- 
ything other than the spatial movement of the Opposites. Thus, he 
holds that there is a share of everything in everything (see B1, B6, B11, 
B12); anything can ‘come out’ of anything, because it was already in it. 
The challenge then is: What type of ontology could allow everything 
to be in everything? Any ontology positing indivisibles at the funda- 
mental level of kinds would set a limit below which it is not the case 
that everything is in everything, and therefore generation and change 
(as Anaxagoras conceives of them) could not happen. This is a conse- 
quence that Anaxagoras does not want. It follows that for him, reality 
has to be atom-less. Thus, the Opposites must be such as to have un- 
limitedly small shares or parts, as per what I call Anaxagoras’s No Least 
Principle, which I state thus: 
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No Least-P: There is no lowest limit to the magnitude of the 
Opposites. 


Textual evidence to the effect that Anaxagoras endorses this principle 
is to be found, for instance, in B1 and B3. I will briefly introduce the 
texts, and the difficulties that interpreters have encountered in deriving 
a philosophically sound position from them. In B3 Anaxagoras offers 
the example of the Opposite Small, as a kind that exists in unlimitedly 
small shares: ‘Nor of the small is there a smallest, but always a smaller 
(obte yap tod optkpod éott TO ye eAdxtoTOV, GAN EAaGoov dei). He 
also gives a justification for why the unlimited division of something 
into smaller and smaller shares does not lead to non-being, ‘for what- 
is cannot not be’ (to yap gov obk got TO pH) OvK eivat), in line with 
the Parmenidean views Anaxagoras endorses, as we saw. In B1, when 
talking about this principle, Anaxagoras displays a flair for paradoxes; 
he says that each of the Opposites, e.g., the Hot, the Dry, etc., is unlim- 
itedly large in amount (Af90c),”” and unlimitedly small: 


[I]n the first book of the Physics he [Anaxagoras] says at the begin- 
ning, ‘All things were together, unlimited both in amount and in 
smallness’ 


[. . .] dnAot dia tod mpwtov tov Dvonav héywv am’ apyic: Opod 
TAVTA XPT]HATA TV, Citeipa Kai TAHVOs Kal opUKpOTNTa. 


Anaxagoras uses the No Least-P to derive the metaphysical conclu- 
sion that the universe is atom-less, because its building blocks, the 
Opposites, are unlimitedly partitioned into parts, and therefore gunky, 
to use our modern terminology.”® Ted Sider’s description of gunk will 
serve as a standard current account: 


27 On the difficulty of rendering m)f)80c in English, and the different views different 
scholars have taken, see Curd (2010: 34); I here follow her translation and the general 
line of thinking. 

8 Understanding in which sense the Opposites are unlimitedly small has proven 
very challenging since antiquity; there are at least three main alternative interpretations 
to mine which I will not however discuss here. For further details, see Marmodoro 
(2017b: chapters 3 and 4). 
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Borrowing a term from David Lewis (see for example Lewis (1991, 
20)), let us say that an object is made of ‘atomless gunk if it has no 
(mereological) atoms as parts. If something is made of atomless 
gunk then it divides forever into smaller and smaller parts—it is in- 
finitely divisible. However, a line segment is infinitely divisible, and 
yet has atomic parts: the points. A hunk of gunk does not even have 
atomic parts ‘at infinity’; all parts of such an object have proper parts. 
(1993: 286)29 


In positing that reality is atom-less, Anaxagoras is the first gunk lover 
in the history of metaphysics. But his contribution to metaphysics goes 
even further. That the universe might be made out of material gunk is 
a possibility that philosophers are currently investigating, and theoret- 
ical progress is being made. However, consider the possibility that the 
ultimate elements of our world are not material, but qualitative—they 
are particular physical properties, i.e., tropes; and consider further, 
that these tropes are not atomic, but gunky: Anaxagoras innovates in 
positing a universe of qualitative (rather than material) gunk, which 
I define thus: 


QG: A particular physical property (i-e., a trope) is gunky if and only 
if every part of it has a proper part that is a particular physical prop- 
erty (a trope) of that kind. 


A further unique feature of Anaxagoras’s ontology, on my interpret- 
ation, is that the Opposites are not potentially divisible into proper 
parts that have proper parts, etc,. ad infinitum; rather, they are actually 
divided into their gunky parts, as if the super-task of ‘chopping’ them 


9 In the case of a line segment, the points into which it is infinitely divisible are 
extension-less; points have no extension in any dimension. It is usually taken to follow, 
and is here assumed, that points are simple, and do not have parts. Under this concep- 
tion, points are the atoms of the line segment, and the line segment is not gunky. One 
might on the other hand think of a line segment as not being divisible into extension-less 
points, but only into smaller and smaller segments ad infinitum. In that case, the line 
segment is gunky. Similarly, ifa surface has line or point atoms, it is divisible into lines or 
points, which are its atoms. Ifa surface is gunky, if it is divisible into smaller and smaller 
surfaces, all of which have surfaces as proper parts. 
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up thoroughly had been completed.*° We can infer that the Opposites 
exist as thoroughly divided from B1, where Anaxagoras writes that ‘All 
things were together, unlimited both in multitude and in smallness’ 
(Opod xprypata navta Ty, dttetpa Kai WAGs Kai optkpotnta). The fact 
that Opposites for Anaxagoras are actually gunky is what facilitates the 
extreme mixture and inseparability of the shares that he wants (so that 
everything is in everything; see also section 2.2 of chapter 2). There 
is no level of division at which a single Opposite occupies on its own 
the individuated spatial region; the convergence of the Opposites is 
dense.*! In positing a mathematical principle—unlimited division— 
at the core of his ontology, Anaxagoras implicitly endorses what we 
might call the normativity of mathematics on the physical cosmos. 
The role of mathematics and geometry will be pivotal in Plato's meta- 
physics, as I will show in the chapters to follow, and it is plausible to 
posit that Anaxagoras was influential on Plato in this respect too. 


1.5.2. The Opposites are homoeomers 


Further, Anaxagoras’s Opposites are homoeomers, as Aristotle puts 
it in his Physics (203a19), coining a technical term specifically to 
refer to Anaxagoras’s position. Elsewhere, in the De Generatione 
et Corruptione, Aristotle gives as examples of homoeomers certain 
types of mixtures, and stuff like water: ‘[... ] any part of such a com- 
pound is the same as the whole, just as any part of water is water’? In 
modern terms, John Sisko defines an homoeomer thus, in the context 
of his discussion of Anaxagoras: ‘Any token of any type of matter is 
such that each of its spatially determined parts is the same in kind as 


30 Anaxagoras assumes directly thoroughly divided elements in the universe, without 
positing that any super-task has been performed. On the other hand, modern metaphys- 
icians when discussing actual gunk describe it as the result of the super-task of chopping 
something up, to facilitate our ‘visualization’ of it. 

31 For all the issues I only briefly touch upon here concerning actual qualitative gunk, 
I refer to Marmodoro (2017b: chapter 3). 

32 De Generatione et Corruptione 328a10-12: Dapev 8; etnep Sei pepixBa ti, TO LUyBév 
dpotopepés etvat, Kai Momep Tod bSaTos TO LEpos Kdwp, obtw Kai Tod KpabEvtocs. All 
translations of Aristotle's works (unless otherwise specified) are from J. Barnes (ed.) The 
Complete Works of Aristotle, 2 vols. The Revised Oxford Translation, Bollingen Series 
(1984). 
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the whole: each of its parts is synonymous with the whole’ (2009: 90). 
Although the examples given both by Aristotle and by Sisko are of ma- 
terial entities, the concept applies to non-material physical entities 
too. Concerning the division of an homoeomer, Anaxagoras gives us 
an instance in B3, which confirms Aristotle’s understanding of the 
Opposites as homoeomers: ‘Not of the small is there a smallest, but 
always a smaller’ (odte yap tod ouucpod éott TO ye éhaxtoTov, aN 
é\acoov det). This entails that any part into which the Small is divided 
is Small. By extension, if all Opposites are homoeomers, any part of the 
Hot will also be hot, and so forth.** Generalizing homoeomers (whether 
they are Opposites or stuffs) as such that some of an homoeomer can be 
added or subtracted from it, salva qualitate, we may say; for example, 
adding brightness to brightness one gets more brightness, and sub- 
tracting gives less of it.*4 

This is exactly the outcome we should expect, given what we know 
at this point Anaxagoras wants in his system: extreme mixture of the 
Opposites, distribution of the Opposites by the distribution of their 
shares, and causation as transmission of shares of the Opposites (ac- 
cording to the Contagion Principle). Both tenets of Anaxagoras re- 
garding the partitioning of the Opposites, namely, that each Opposite 
has an a unlimited number of parts and that each part is of the same 
kind as the whole, will be importantly relevant to Plato's theory of 
Forms, as we will see in chapters 4 and 5. It is because the Opposites 
exist divided in unlimitedly many shares, which are all of the same 
kind as the whole of which they are parts, that they can transmit the 
properties they each stand for, by distribution of their parts, and hence, 


33 Also, the seeds may be divided in unlimitedly small parts, but unlimitedly small 
parts of a seeds aren't seeds of the same kind, because seeds are primitively structured 
bundles of Opposites. 

34 Does small added to small, then, yield something smaller? Counterintuitive as it 
might seem, the answer for Anaxagoras is: “Yes, it does’, because adding shares of an 
Opposite intensifies its quality; so adding small to small yields more smallness. We will 
see in section 4.6 of chapter 4 Plato’s reaction to this stance of Anaxagoras. By contrast, 
individuals (for instance, a human being or a tree) may be divided in unlimitedly small 
parts, but unlimitedly small parts of an individual are not an individual of the same type 
as the one they are parts of. For instance, the limb of a human being is not a human 
being. Also, in Anaxagoras’s system, the seeds may be divided in unlimitedly small parts, 
but unlimitedly small parts of a seeds are not seeds of the same kind, because seeds are 
primitively structured bundles of Opposites, and not qualitatively uniform. 
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by constitutional overlap between the Opposite and the object that has 
it as a property. 


1.6. Closing remarks 


It is easy to underestimate the significance of Anaxagoras’s metaphysics 
as an influence on Plato (as well as on subsequent metaphysicians), be- 
cause many of the ideas that Anaxagoras introduced are by now fa- 
miliar to us: we can hardly recognize them as innovations because we, 
too, have them as part of our metaphysical toolkit—but this is because 
he introduced them. One of the most influential contributions to the 
history of metaphysics that Anaxagoras made is that of conceiving of 
properties as constituents of things, and therefore of property distribu- 
tion across objects in the world in terms of constitutional overlap be- 
tween the property and the object in question. I will argue that this is 
Anaxagoras’s most significant legacy to Plato. Neither Anaxagoras nor 
Plato has a term specifically for ‘overlap’; yet, they share the language 
of participation, in its various expressions. There is strong motivation 
and positive textual evidence supporting my interpretation of Plato's 
Anaxagoreanism. The motivation lies in the explanatory advantages 
of Anaxagoras’s account for objects’ qualification over other alterna- 
tives that Plato considers; it is eminently plausible to assume that Plato 
could discern such advantages. Further, Plato’s extensive, recurring 
critical discussion of Anaxagoras’s views provides textual evidence 
of his interest in it. I will discuss these issues in chapters 5 and 6. In 
the course of the development of his own theory, Plato will try to re- 
tain the constitutional overlap model, and enrich it to exploit in full 
his explanatory potential; and when he will finally abandon it (or at 
least abandon the original Anaxagorean version of it), this will coin- 
cide with a substantial re-conception of the theory of Forms, as we will 
see in chapter 7. 


2 
Making things up 


2.1. Introduction 


What there is at the fundamental level of reality for Anaxagoras is al- 
ways numerically and qualitatively the same (as per B5: dei ta adTa 
éott). Yet, we saw in chapter 1 that not everything that furnishes 
Anaxagoras’s world has been eternally in existence as such, but only 
the Opposites, the seeds and nous. Fragment B4b describes not one but 
at least two stages in the universe’s developments: the primordial state 
of extreme mixture, and a stage when stuffs and seeds are discernible. 
B16 (which we examined, for other reasons, in section 1.3 of chapter 1) 
gives us an indication that earth came about at some (unspecified) 
point in time, due to the spatial movement the relevant Opposites 
making it up were subject to. On the other hand, this latter stage, too, 
according to Anaxagoras’s cosmic narrative, is followed by further de- 
velopments, which include the appearance of living beings. This mat- 
ters to us here because it shows the need for structure in Anaxagoras’s 
ontology. In B4a we read: 


For shortly after the beginning of the first book of his Physics, 
Anaxagoras says this, ‘Since these things are so, it is right to think 
that there are many different things present in everything that is 
being combined, and seeds of all things, having all sorts of forms, 
colours, and flavours, and that human and also the other animals 
were compounded, as many as have soul’. 


Aéyet yap pet odtya tic apxiis tod mpwtov Tepi Pdoewc 
Avagayopac ottwe tovtwv dé obtws éxovtwv xpr) Sokeiv éveivat 
TOAAG TE Kai MaVTOIA Ev TOL Toic OVYKPIVOLEVOIG Kai OTEPLATA 
TAVTWV XPNLATWV Kai iSEac Mavtoiac EXOVTA Kai XPoLac Kai Ndovac, 
Kal avOpwrous Te ovpmayfvat Kai Ta GAA Ca doa woyiy exe. 
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I already mentioned that Anaxagoras holds that there is no creation ex 
nihilo (or destruction) and no qualitative alteration of the Opposites 
over time. Among the extant texts, B3, B5, B10, B13, and B17, where 
Anaxagoras’s views are reported, speak to this effect. Coming to be 
and passing away of things in the world are processes of aggregation 
and separation of the Opposites; B17 indicates this (as well as B5, B10, 
and B13):! 


Anaxagoras says clearly in the first book of the Physics that coming- 
to-be and passing-away are combining and dissociating, writing 
this: “The Greeks do not think correctly about coming-to-be and 
passing-away; for no thing comes to be or passes away, but is mixed 
together and dissociated from the things that are. And thus they 
would be correct to call coming-to-be mixing-together and passing- 
away dissociating: 


oagdas dé Avataydpas év TH TpwWTW TOV Dvork@v TO yiveoBat Kai 
anoAAvoVat ovyKpivecBat kai StaxpiveoBat A€yet ypa~wv obTwe: TO 
82 yiveoBat Kai dndAAVOBaL ObK SPOWs vouiCovowy of EAAnvec: obdév 
yap Xpija yivetat obdé amohAvtat, adA' and EOvVTWV XPNLATWV o 
vppioyetai te Kai Staxpivetat. Kai obtTwWC Av OpO@c KaXoiev TO TE 
yiveoBat ovppioyecBat kai 16 amoAAVOBal SiaxpiveoBal. 


So, how does a human being come about? On my interpretation, 
Anaxagoras assumes that the Opposites compose (that is, aggregate) 
into stuffs, such as earth and flesh. Such stuffs, along with further 


1 B5: ‘He makes clear that none of the homogeneous stuffs either come to be or passes 
away, but that they are always the same? (Sti 52 oddé yivetat oddSE POEipetai TL TwV 
dpLoLopEpay, GAN dei TA adTA OTL) 

B10: ‘When Anaxagoras discovered the old belief that nothing comes from that 
which is not in any way whatsoever, he did away with coming-to-be and introduced 
dissociation in place of coming-to-be? (6 5 Avagaydpac nahatov ebpav Soypa Ste 
ovdév ex Tod pNndapf <undauwe Svtoc> yivetat, yeveow Lev avijpet, Stdakptow dé 
eioiyev avti ymevéoews.) 

B13: ‘[. . .] He says that coming-to-be is nothing other than separation, that sep- 
aration comes to be on account of motion, and that Nous is the cause of motion? 
([.. .] eltep tiv yéveow obdév GAAo i} €xxptow eivai Pro. tiv dé Exxptow v0 Tic 
ktvroews yiveoOat, tig 52 Kivijoews aitiov eivat TOV vodv.) 
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constituents—the seeds—compose into individual organisms, such as 
animals and plants.” Given the nature of the Opposites, which are phys- 
ical particular properties (i.e., tropes), Anaxagoras’s account might be 
interpreted as an ante litteram bundle theory of substance. Flesh is a 
mere aggregate of Opposites in certain densities, while a human being 
is a structured aggregate of Opposites. (The vortex is sufficient to bring 
about the former but not the latter, for which seeds are also needed.)* 
In the first part of this chapter, I will focus on Anaxagoras’s account 
of what makes things qualitatively differentiated; and in the second, 
on his account of how things are made up, examining the role of the 
seeds and of nous. There are at least three reasons why nous requires 
an in-depth discussion: firstly, because of its metaphysical role within 
Anaxagoras’s system, complementing his ontology of Opposites and 
seeds; secondly, because nous is whereupon Plato and Aristotle concen- 
trate the most when explicitly discussing Anaxagoras’s metaphysics; 


2 Stuffs such as earth or flesh only appear, phenomenologically, to be entities of such 
kinds, while ontologically they are aggregates of Opposites in different densities. Thus, 
when flesh ‘comes to be; this involves only a displacement and aggregation of Opposites, 
such that they phenomenologically appear to be flesh (or would appear such to an 
observer). 

3 Tt would however be an oversimplification to describe Anaxagoras as an exten- 
sional mereologist (a la David Lewis, to give the reader a modern point of reference). 
It is important to give him credit for something scholars have hitherto not identified in 
his thought, namely, that he does have an account of the unity of substance to offer (even 
if not as articulate and influential like that of Aristotle). The unity of a substance like a 
human being, a tree, or a stone is for Anaxagoras due to what I call their simulpresence. 
The Opposites are not merely present in the same spatiotemporal region of the universe; 
they are inseparably compresent, as Anaxagoras argues in B8. Their inseparability yields 
a sui generis type of unity, by simulpresence, which we will discuss further in section 
2.5 of this chapter. Let me anticipate that strictly speaking, Anaxagoras cannot show 
that the unity of Opposites by simulpresence fully accounts for the unity of a substance, 
such as a human being. But simulpresence is the only type of unity in the natural world 
that Anaxagoras’s system allows for—with two exceptions, equally underexplained by 
Anaxagoras in the extant texts. One exception is that of the unity of stones under the 
causal influence of the Cold which compacts the earth, as per B16, which we examined 
in section 1.3. of chapter 1. Here we see the very beginning of the notion of causal im- 
pact, which isn't developed fully even in Plato, but that Aristotle will make central to 
his metaphysics. The second exception we find in Anaxagoras’s system, but not con- 
ceptualized by him, is the unity the cosmic vortex gives to some clusters of Opposites 
by bringing them close in space. One final observation: Anaxagoras’s approach to the 
unity of substance goes in the opposite direction to that of Aristotle's; Anaxagoras’s has 
bottom-up unity, from the unity of Opposites; Aristotle, top-down unity, from the one- 
ness of the substantial form re-identifying the components. The readings recommended 
in footnote 10 might be useful to the reader to explore this topic too. 
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and thirdly, because nous may be plausible thought to provide inspir- 
ation, as we will see in chapter 7 (and passim), for some of Plato’s views 
in the Timaeus. 


2.2. Presence and preponderance of Opposites 


We saw that the building blocks of Anaxagoras’s ontology are the 
Opposites, which are causal powers with constitutive causal efficacy. 
Anaxagoras thus assumes that physical properties such as the Hot, the 
Dry, the Cold, etc., are literally constituents of what else there is in the 
world (except nous): they make up things, thereby qualifying them. 
This thought may be expressed by saying that an object is qualified in 
certain way, as f, in virtue of having shares or parts of f-ness in its con- 
stitution. This amounts to the stance (which I argue Plato will endorse 
too, but modifying it in the course of his own philosophical develop- 
ment), that property possession is constitutional overlap between what 
has the property and the property itself (understood as the open set 
that includes all the shares of the property).* This metaphysical model 
for property possession is facilitated in Anaxagoras’s system by the 
further assumptions he makes (but Plato doesn’t) that all properties 
are homoeomers and exist as divided all the way down, in unlimitedly 
many shares or parts that are of the same kind as the whole of which 
they are parts (as we saw in section 1.5 of chapter 1). 

Next, we want to examine a further aspect of Anaxagoras’s 
ontology (absent from Plato’s) already briefly mentioned in chapter 1, 
namely, that the Opposites exist in a state of extreme mixture: each is 


4 Anaxagoras’s and Plato's conception of properties, respectively, as open sets and 
as fusions, will be discussed in chapter 5. To anticipate some of the claims made in 
chapter 5, Anaxagoras does not have a conception of fusion; Plato does, as I will show in 
chapter 5. For now, by saying that for Anaxagoras a property such as the Hot is the open 
set of its shares, I mean that the Hot is the open set that includes all the shares of heat in 
Anaxagoras’s universe. The set is open because of Anaxagoras’s No Largest Principle, ex- 
pressed in B3: 


No Largest-P: There is no upper limit to the magnitude of the opposites. 


(I formulate the principle thus in Marmodoro 2017b, section 2.3 of chapter 2.) From 
this principle, it follows that any set corresponding to an extensional definition of 
an Opposite is open. 
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everywhere, and inseparable from all others. Therefore, all Opposites 
are in everything. For Anaxagoras, everything literally participates 
in every Opposite, in the sense that it has shares or parts of each of 
them in its constitution. Things however are qualitatively differen- 
tiated, which is explained by Anaxagoras in terms of preponderance 
of some Opposites over others in certain spatial regions. The first step 
to understand his views is to examine the following key principle of 
Anaxagoras’s, the so-called Everything in Everything Principle which 
I formulate thus: 


EE-P: There is a share of everything in everything. 


This principle is explicitly stated and repeatedly mentioned in the 
extant texts of Anaxagoras, for instance in B1 (mavtwv pév év navel 
évovtwv) and B6 (év mavti mavta). There are also two alternative for- 
mulations of it. One is in terms of all things having a share (uoipa) of 
everything, for instance in B6 (mavta mavtoc poipav petexet), B11 
(‘év navti navtdc Loipa éveott MAI vod), and B12 (“ev navti navtoc 
Loipa éveott MANV vod [...] Ta pev AAA Tavtds Loipav peTExet). The 
other formulation is in terms of all things being together; see for in- 
stance Bl (mavtwv Opobd éovtwv) and B4b (mavtwv Opod édvtwv). 
I take the view (by no means shared by all interpreters) that the two 
occurrences of ‘everything’ in Anaxagoras’s statement of EE-P are co- 
referring, and have the Opposites as their referent. On my interpret- 
ation of Anaxagoras, despite their extreme mixture, the nature of each 
Opposite is ‘pure} and its constitution unmixed; but Opposites exist 
only mixed with each other. We will come back to this issue in section 
2.5 of this chapter. 

Interpreters have been traditionally divided on whether the 
Opposites are present in the extreme mixture of everything in 


> Anaxagoras’ term, tellingly Platonic too, is wetéxetv; see, e.g., B12 where we find the 
general claim that: ta uév dAAa Tavtoc poipav petéxet. I will return to wetéxetv and its 
use by Anaxagoras and Plato in the appendix to chapter 7. 

® What ‘everything’ refers to in each of its occurrences is a matter of controversy 
among scholars. Some hold that ‘everything’ has the same referent in both occur- 
rences (see, e.g., Guthrie (1965: 284-5)); others, notably Sedley, argue that the referent 
is not and cannot be the same (2007: 29-30). I have given arguments for my view in 
Marmodoro (2017b) section 2.2 of chapter 2. 
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everything as very small particles, or as very small proportions of each 
type of thing. These are respectively labelled in the literature, the par- 
ticulate and the proportionate interpretations. On the first of the two, 
Anaxagoras is thinking of juxtaposed particles of stuff; on the other, 
he is thinking of proportions of stuff in a mixture. On the particulate 
interpretation, the material elements of Anaxagoras’s ontology are 
present as such in the mixture, as material particles of finite size that 
are too small to be perceptually discerned; so they appear mixed. On 
the proportionate interpretation, on the other hand, the total quan- 
tity of each type of material element is mixed together with the total 
quantities of the rest of the elements, so that the totality is a uniform 
mixture through and through. I argued elsewhere that both lines of 
interpretation (as well as the third alternative put forward by Patricia 
Curd as the so-called liquids model) are prey to serious difficulties, 
philosophical and/or textual. My thesis is that the Opposites are not 
containing each other; rather, they are compresent with each other. For 
Anaxagoras there is a share of everything with everything, rather than 
a share of everything contained in everything.’ 

The pressing question for us here (which will be relevant to our 
understanding of Plato) is this: How are things qualitatively differ- 
entiated in a world where everything is a mixture of everything? 
Anaxagoras’s answer is that, in some things, there is ‘more’ of some 
Opposites. So, things are qualitatively different on account of which 
Opposites are preponderant in each thing. This is known in the litera- 
ture as Anaxagoras’s Preponderance Principle, which I state thus: 


P-P: A thing is fif and only if the Opposite fis preponderant in that 
thing’s constitution (in relation to other Opposites also present in the 
thing). 


P-P is posited to explain why things are qualified by certain attributes 
(e.g., being hot), but also why things are a certain kind (e.g., earth). 
Anaxagoras’s Opposites, which are, primitively, different kinds, are 
everywhere in the world, in unlimitedly many shares. So there are 


7 See Marmodoro (2017b) chapters 3 and 4. 
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unlimitedly many shares of all the Opposites everywhere, but more 
of some Opposites in certain spatial locations.’ In Anaxagoras’s own 
words, in B1: ‘all things being in everything, but each being character- 
ized by what predominates’ (navtwv pv év Mavti €vOvtwy, Exaotov dé 
Kata TO émikpatobv yapaxtnpiCouévov). Elsewhere also, in B12, being 
preponderant is expressed in terms of being ‘the most’ (mAgiotoc) in a 
bundle of Opposites: 


Nothing else is like anything else, but each one is and was most mani- 
festly those things of which there are the most in it. 


étepov dé ovdév EoTtv Spotov ovdevi, GAN StTwV TAEiota évl, TAdTA 
évdrnAotata év ExaoTOv EOTL Kai TV. 


First, a terminological point. The expression ékaotov éott kai fv (‘each 
one is and was’) is evidently close to Aristotle's to ti fv eivat (‘to be 
what it was’), and must be a precursor of it. Aristotle holds that the 
essence of an entity is what determines the entity’s identity over time— 
the feature whose loss the entity cannot survive. The way Aristotle ex- 
presses this thought is by saying that the essence of an entity is being 
what it was. Being now what the entity was, given any conceivable 
change the entity could have suffered, captures the entity's diachron- 
ically invariant ‘being i.e., what survives through any change; namely, 
its essence. I submit as a plausible, although unverifiable, hypothesis 
that Aristotle’s conception of essence was influenced, if not shaped by 
Anaxagoras, as per B12, where the expression xaotov éoTt Kai Tv cap- 
tures the idea that the identity of an object survives over time (“is and 
was’). Anaxagoras is making (not only) the generic point that things 
are qualified by what is preponderant in them, in their past, their pre- 
sent, or their future states. He is also explaining that each thing has an 
identity, which is determined by the features that ‘each one is and was 
most manifestly’; namely, not only the features that happen to be pre- 
ponderant now in each object (6twv meiota évt), but the features that 


8 T addressed the issue of how there can be more share somewhere of something 
that has unlimitedly many shares everywhere in Marmodoro (2017b), section 3.6 of 
chapter 3. 
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are and were preponderant in each object, namely, their diachronically 
invariant predominant features, i.e., their essential features, we would 
say. This idea and terminology is picked up by Plato in the Phaedo, 
which we could speculate might have been the means by which 
Anaxagoras’s idea reached and influenced Aristotle. Plato writes, 


In the same way the smallness in us will never become or be great, 
nor will any other opposite which is still what it was, ever become or 
be also its own opposite. (102e6-103a1, my emphasis) 


wc 5’ attws Kai TO opupov TO év piv obK e0éAet MoTe pEya 
yiyveoBat ode eivat, odd’ GAXo oddév Tov Evavtiwy, Ett Ov STEP Ty, 
dua tobvavtiov yiyveoBai te kai eivau. 


I want now to investigate the question of how an Opposite can be 
preponderant at a location, in Anaxagoras’s system. We saw that, ac- 
cording to P-P, if an Opposite is preponderant in relation to the other 
Opposites in a location, it is most manifest there (évSn\otata in B12), 
i.e., it is perceptually evident; and the bundle wherein it is, appears of 
that kind to us, e.g., hot, rough, yellow, etc. What is Anaxagoras’s meta- 
physical ‘mechanism’ for preponderance? Also, is he thinking of pre- 
ponderance in quantity or in intensity? For instance, is a bundle hot 
because there are more shares of the Hot in it, or because the shares of 
Hot in it are very hot? Both interpretations of P-P, in terms of quanti- 
tative preponderance or higher intensity, are consistent with the other 
metaphysical commitments of Anaxagoras, and either way, the ‘mech- 
anism that produces preponderance is accumulation and dispersal of 
the shares of the Opposites.’ There is however a remaining difficulty 
left open: if something small becomes smaller by accumulation of 
shares of the small, we need to understand B3 (‘there is no smallest of 
the small’) as implying an ever-increasing accumulation of shares of 
the small, which appears paradoxical. Unless Anaxagoras uses ‘small 
differently for the parts of the Opposite Small than for the property of 
a small thing, the parts of the Small get smaller by their proper parts, 


° See Marmodoro (2017b), section 2.5 of chapter 2. 
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while the small thing gets smaller by accumulation of parts of the 
Small. I will return to this issue in section 4.6 of chapter 4, where I will 
discuss Plato's approach to what I call the Paradox of Smallness, and 
examine Anaxagoras’ position vis-a-vis that of Plato. 


2.3. A bundle theory of objects 


With the benefit of the preceding discussion of Anaxagoras’s concep- 
tion of the Opposites and of the fundamental principles governing his 
ontology, we are now ready to return to the issue of how the Opposites 
compose (i.e. aggregate) into things. A theory of objects wherein ob- 
jects are bundles of properties is called, in modern metaphysics, bundle 
theory. Different theories of properties make for different versions of 
the bundle theory. Modern bundle theorists, for the most part, endorse 
the view that properties exist as tropes, namely, as particulars. On the 
trope version of the bundle theory, objects are bundles of tropes. As we 
saw, Anaxagoras'’s position aligns with this version of the theory. This 
Anaxagorean conception of the constitution of things is Plato’s starting 
point too; Plato remains committed to a bundle theory of material ob- 
jects,!° until a late turning point in his metaphysical development, in 
the Timaeus, as we will see in chapter 7. In what follows, I will first pro- 
vide arguments in support of the claim that Anaxagoras’s Opposites 
are tropes, and subsequently arguments for the claim that things for 
him are bundles of them. 

Anaxagoras’s Opposites, e.g., the Hot, exist in nature and are located 
in space and time. They are subject to physical causation of different 
kinds. For instance, they are impacted upon and set in movement by 
the cosmic vortex generated by nous, which can make them change 
spatial location.!! That the Opposites can be impacted upon by the 
vortex indicates that they are not transcendent properties (like Plato’s 


10 He is additionally committed, albeit implicitly, to what I call a ‘ghost ontology’ of 
partakers, because the partakers are never posited explicitly as bona fide entities in the 
ontology; see also section 7.1, where I return briefly on this issue. 

1 From the fact that the Opposites can change spatial location, it follows that they are 
not individuated by it; in this respect, Anaxagoras’s conception of the Opposites differs 
from the mainstream ways of individuating tropes nowadays. 
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Forms) or abstract properties (like Aristotle’s forms). They are physical 
properties; but they are not instantiated by coming to qualify matter or 
inhere in matter. 

Further, the Opposites compose into aggregates. As we saw in B15, 
the ‘generation’ of earth, for instance, is just the becoming percep- 
tible of certain concentrations of Opposites in a certain location. 
Of course, this does not mean that earth or blood, or other stuffs, 
are perceptual illusions. They are mereological sums or aggregates, 
each comprising a different set of preponderant Opposites, with 
a different qualitative profile each. Things resulting from the ag- 
gregation of Opposites are not metaphysically emergent, but only 
phenomenal wholes.!? On the other hand, it is important to empha- 
size that Anaxagoras’s position concerning material objects is not 
eliminativist; he does not deny objects (qua phenomenal wholes) a 
place in his system. Rather, on his account, material objects exist, but 
are metaphysically fully reducible to the fundamental building blocks 
(Opposites and seeds, in the case of living beings) out of which they 
are composed, and their arrangement in space and time. In relation 
to this issue, it is interesting that we find in Anaxagoras a distinction 
which we will not find in Plato, but which we do find in Aristotle. For 
Anaxagoras, on the one hand, there is stuff like earth; on the other, 
there are organisms like human beings. Anaxagoras must have rec- 
ognized (although no explicit claim has survived for us) that the fun- 
damental ontological difference between them lies in their respective 
structures. Stuffs are mere aggregates of Opposites, which come to- 
gether as a ‘thing’ perceptually, for us. Organisms, on the other hand, 
derive from the clustering of Opposites around structures existing 
in the physical world; these structures are embodied in the seeds, 
which, for Anaxagoras, exist primordially in nature.!? Structures are 
parts of the bundles, on a par in this respect with the Opposites, ie., 
as constituents of the bundles. 


!2 Tt appears to perceivers that there are wholes, where there are only parts. As a con- 
sequence, Anaxagoras is a perceptual relativist about ontological composition, i.e., he 
relativizes composition to perception. 

13 In this sense, in Anaxagoras, as in Aristotle, organisms are more unified (into indi- 
vidual objects) than (inorganic) stuff is. (Their respective reasons for this differentiation 
by degrees of unity are not however the same.) 
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We saw that in Anaxagoras’s system the Opposites cluster in certain re- 
gions of space, in particular ratios to one another, making up bundles 
of stuff, like earth or flesh. Stuffs contribute to the constitution of ma- 
terial objects. Yet, living beings are (symmetrically and/or asymmetric- 
ally) structured individual entities. (For instance, the body of a human 
being is symmetric along the vertical axis and asymmetric along the 
horizontal one.) Also, organisms develop along repeatable patterns 
in nature. (For instance, man begets man.) Furthermore, they may 
undergo developmental stages involving diachronic asymmetries. (For 
instance, the growth of facial hair in pubescent boys is a developmental 
structural feature that characterizes the male human population.) 
A living being is physically structured; its life phases are diachronic- 
ally structured; and it generates offspring with the same structure as 
the parents. Anaxagoras is aware that he needs to explain the pres- 
ence in nature of living beings qua structured individual entities. He 
cannot explain life with an ontology of Opposites and their ratios only, 
because these cannot yield structure. He cannot allow for the organ- 
isms to be created as such, as this would contravene the Parmenidean 
strictures he abides to. Therefore, he has to posit the sempiternal exist- 
ence of structures in the world, so as to facilitate the coming about of 
individuals, without their being created ex nihilo. There is a natural- 
istic model for this readily available to Anaxagoras: it is the biological 
one, where organisms come from seeds. I submit that Anaxagoras en- 
dorses this model, and posits ordinary biological seeds as part of his 
ontology.'* Only that these biological seeds are not created, but have 
always been in the world, as we saw in B4b.!5 On my reading, seeds are 
powers for the dynamic development, in the right conditions, of phys- 
ically and diachronically structured entities, i.e., living beings. If seeds 


14 Tn interpreting Anaxagoras’s seeds as ordinary biological seeds, I align myself with 
many other scholars, including, for instance, Furley (1976: 72), Schofield (1980: 124), 
Curd (2002: 153), Sedley (2007: 15), and others. 

15 One might want to raise this question: If the seeds are the source of structure, what 
gives structure to them? There are two explanatory hypotheses we can entertain: that 
nous has given them structure, or that it is an irreducibly primitive fact about the uni- 
verse that the seeds contained in it are structured. Sedley (2007: 19) briefly discusses 
these two possibilities and opts for the primitive fact one, as I do too. 
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embody the required structures, individuals grow out of the seeds by 
addition of stuffs (and ultimately, Opposites) to the seeds themselves. 

A second type of structure in nature that Anaxagoras needs to ac- 
count for in his system are structures of multiple individual organ- 
isms, such as forests of trees. The seeds cannot provide an explanation 
for them; there are no seeds of (e.g.) forests. In order to account for 
structures of individuals Anaxagoras provides in B9 a second type of 
explanation of structure, namely, the movements generated by the 
cosmic vortex: 


[...] as these things are revolving in this way and being separated off 
by force and swiftness (the swiftness produces force), and their swift- 
ness resembles the swiftness of nothing that is now present among 
humans, but is altogether many times as fast. 


OvtTw TOvTWV TEPLYWPOVVTWV TE Kai AmoKPtVoLEVwV TO Bins 
Te Kal Taxvti}tos (inv dé 7 taxvtiis Totet), 1 SE TayvTIS adTaV 
ovdevi Zolke XPNPATL TiV TaXvTITa TOV viv EOVTWV XPNLATWV EV 
avOpwrotc, GAAG TavTWS TOAAATAACIWG TAXD EOTL. 


As we read in, e.g., B12, the cosmic vortex is responsible for many 
cosmic phenomena of separation and structure, acting as it were on 
behalf of nous: 


And whatever sorts of things were going to be, and whatever sorts 
were and now are not, and as many as are now and whatever sorts 
will be, all these Nous set in order. And Nous also ordered this revo- 
lution, in which the things being separated off now revolve, the stars 
and the sun and the moon and the air and the aether. This revolution 
caused them to separate off. The dense is being separated off from the 
rare, and the warm from the cold, and the bright from the dark, and 
the dry from the moist. But there are many shares of many things. 


Kai omoia éueAAev EceoBat Kai oroia Tv dooa viv th got, Kai doa 
vbv got Kai Onola ZoTAL, Mavta StekOopNOE vows, Kai TIL TEeptxwpno 
tv TAUTIY, IV Viv Teplywpeet Ta Te GoTpa Kal O HALOS Kai 1] GeATWVN Kai 
6 Gujp Kai 6 aiOnp oi doKptvopeEvoL 1) dé Teptywpnots abt) Emoinoev 
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anoxpiveoBat. Kai amoxKpivetat ATO Te TOD dpatod TO TUKVOV Kal A710 
Tov yxpod TO Beppdv Kai dd Tod Copepod TO AauTpov Kai and Tod 
dtepod 10 Enpov. poipar dé moAai MOAAGV eiot. 


In conclusion, Anaxagoras addresses the issue of whence structure 
in the world by positing seeds that have always existed in the mixture, 
around which Opposites cluster because of the operation of nous via 
the cosmic vortex. Positing the seeds amounts to adding a primitive to 
the ontology, which is a cost; and appealing to nous brings other diffi- 
culties of a teleological nature (which Plato and Aristotle zoomed on 
in their critique of Anaxagoras); we will investigate these issues in this 
chapter’s appendix. 


2.5. The world is one 


Anaxagoras holds that all the shares (of all the kinds) of Opposites 
exist in the world not only as extremely mixed and bundled into clus- 
ters, but also as inseparable from each other. This is the expression of 
a worldview that I will try to explicate in what follows, in relation also 
to what Plato and Aristotle think on the matter. First, a clarification is 
in order. There is a systematic linguistic ambiguity in how we, modern 
readers of Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, use the word ‘opposite’ 
with reference to these three thinkers. In Anaxagoras any type of phys- 
ical property is an Opposite; the fact that Opposites pair up (e.g., hot 
and cold) is not salient for him; so de facto we can treat the word ‘op- 
posite’ as synonymous of ‘physical property’ in general, when talking 
about Anaxagoras. Whilst in Plato and Aristotle an opposite is specif- 
ically a property that belongs to a pair and is considered qua belonging 
to the pair, such as hot in relation to cold. 

That there are some properties in the world that are inseparable, 
i.e., occur in the world always ‘together with some other property, is 
a fact that we can observe: consider the interdependence of spin and 
charge, as elementary properties that are always instantiated together 
and never on their own. The question that the metaphysician wants to 
raise is why this is so; in B8 Anaxagoras addresses the issue within his 
system. In B8, as I interpret it, we find Anaxagoras’s general thesis of 
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the inseparability of all Opposites illustrated with the example of the 
pair of Opposites the Hot and the Cold: 


‘The things in the one kosmos have not been separated from one an- 
other, nor hacked apart with an axe—neither the hot from the cold 
nor the cold from the hot [. . .]. (my emphasis) 


od KexwpLoTat AAATAWV Ta Ev TH Evi KOOHW OVSE ATOKEKOTITAL 
TEAEKEL OUTE TO DEPLOV AMO TOD WoXPODd OTE TO WoXPOV amd TOD 
Beppod [...]. 


I take B8 to provide not only an example of inseparable Opposites, 
but also Anaxagoras’s argument in support of the general thesis that 
all Opposites are inseparable. They are simulpresent in nature.!® 
Anaxagoras’s argument for the inseparability of all Opposites does not 
depend on his specific choice of example, i.e., the Hot and the Cold, 
whose necessary inseparability is additionally complicated by their 
being a pair of Opposites.!” His key idea is that all types of Opposites 
are inseparable because they are in a single world (év t@ Evi kOopW). 
What is the significance of this point? It is twofold. That Anaxagoras 
is addressing an extremely interesting philosophical question, of 
relevance to us too, is significant; and which type of answer he spe- 
cifically gives is also significant. I submit that in B8 Anaxagoras is 
expressing the thought (albeit in nuce) that there exist primitive condi- 
tions in ontology; being in a single world is one of such conditions for 
Anaxagoras, and is manifested in his system in the inseparability of all 
types of Opposites. I take this to mean that the inseparability of all the 
Opposites is a type of primitive ontological unity between all the prop- 
erties there are in this world; thus, their inseparability is what makes 
this world one, an individual cosmos.'8 


16 See also footnote 50 on this topic. 

1” For this reason, the example of the Hot and the Cold in B8 is not optimal for making 
the metaphysical point Anaxagoras wants to make. 

18 For the modern metaphysician there is an interesting contrast to explore here, be- 
tween versions of monism in the history of philosophy. I submit that Anaxagoras intro- 
duces possibly the first and certainly a distinctive type of monism with his argument in 
B8 concerning the unity of all Opposites. I call it Extensional Monism. For Anaxagoras 
all the properties there are, are necessarily inseparable because they are primitively com- 
present. In contrast to Jonathan Shaffer’s Priority Monism, they are not holistically unified 
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The significance of Anaxagoras'’s idea does not remain unnoticed by 
Aristotle. Aristotle will refine Anaxagoras’s thought, while also criti- 
cizing it. For Aristotle too there are properties (that are not within 
pairs of opposites) that exist in the world as inseparable: properties in 
categories other than that of substance are inseparable from those in 
the category of substance. In other words, Aristotelian non-substantial 
forms (such as being white or hot or somewhere, etc.) cannot be found 
in the world as instantiated on their own, unattached to a subject— 
they always belong to a substance. Interestingly, for Aristotle too this is 
an assumption, and has the metaphysical status of a primitive condition 
in his ontology. In the Physics Aristotle writes about Anaxagoras, criti- 
cizing him and at once giving his own position: 


The statement that complete separation never will take place is cor- 
rect enough, though Anaxagoras is not fully aware of what it means. 
For affections are indeed inseparable. If then colours and states had 
entered into the mixture, and if separation took place, there would be 
something white or healthy which was nothing but white or healthy, 
i.e. was not the predicate of a subject. So his Mind absurdly aims at 
the impossible, ifit is supposed to wish to separate them, and it is im- 
possible to do so, both in respect of quantity and of quality—of quan- 
tity, because there is no minimum magnitude, and of quality, because 
affections are inseparable. (188a5-13) 


tO dé undémote StaxpiOroeo8at ovdK eiddtwe Lev A€yetat, OPOG> dé 
AEyetat Ta yap TAON aywptota: ei obV LELIKTAL TA YPWLLATA Kai ai 
é€eic, av StaxprOwory, Eotat Tt hevKov Kai bytetvov ody ETepov TL OV 
ovddé KaO! broKelpevov. Mote Atoms TA Adbvata CnTov 6 vods, EinEp 
BovAetat pev Staxpivat, todto dé Totjoat advvatov Kal Kata TO 
TOOOV KAL KATA TO TOLOV, KATA LEV TO TOGOV OTL ODK EOTLV EAGXLOTOV 
peye8oc, Kata Sé TO MOLOV STL AXwpPLOTa TA TAON. 


by definitional interdependence, which would make the world an interrelated whole. 
Iam not able to pursue this thought further here because it would take us astray from the 
main line of argument. For the reader who might want to read more about monism as 
grounded on the holistic unification of the world, I suggest Jonathan Shaffer (2010a) and 
(2010b). 
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Aristotle's position is metaphysically sophisticated: non-substantial 
forms are always predicated of objects, namely, of instantiated sub- 
stantial forms, which are in turn always qualified by non-substantial 
forms. The sophistication of this position lies in Aristotle’s view that 
non-substantial forms do not exist as separate and self-standing in 
the world. For Aristotle there are no entities such as the wet or the hot 
on their own, ie., having separate existence, either as transcendent 
entities (Plato) or as physical tropes (Anaxagoras). In this sense, for 
Aristotle, material objects, such as, e.g., dogs or stones, though de- 
pendent on properties, enjoy a type of separability that properties do 
not have in his system. 

Weare nowin the position to see that both Aristotle and Anaxagoras 
claim that there is primitive inseparability of properties in the world, 
but they part company with respect to which properties are insepar- 
able, and why. Plato too at some stage of his metaphysical development 
introduces in his system the necessary inseparability of some proper- 
ties (which do not belong to the same pair of opposites.) Plato’s position 
is however different from both that of Anaxagoras and that of Aristotle, 
and concerns second-order properties, the Great Kinds introduced in 
the Sophist, e.g., the Forms of Sameness and of Difference. I will argue 
in chapter 6 that the Great Kinds are Plato’s way to reify certain types of 
inseparability and necessities holding among properties; for instance, 
‘that which is selfsame is different from other things’ (tO dv avtd Twv 
dAwv Etepov eivat, 257al, my translation), therefore the property of 
being selfsame is inseparable from that of being different. To these is- 
sues we will return in chapter 6. 

I mentioned already that I take Anaxagoras’s argument in B8 not to 
depend on his specific choice of example, i-e., the Hot and the Cold, 
whose necessary inseparability is additionally complicated by their 
being a pair of opposite properties. In Anaxagoras’s system all types 
of Opposites (which means, all types of properties) are necessarily in- 
separable from each other, even if the necessity for the Hot to be com- 
present with, e.g., the Large is different from the necessity for the Hot 
to be compresent with the Cold (that is to say, the Hot and the Cold are 
necessarily compresent for more reasons than one). Anaxagoras how- 
ever does not distinguish the necessity by which all Opposites are com- 
present in his system, from that by which Opposites within a pair are 
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compresent. Therefore, his explanatory target and his explanation for 
the necessary inseparability of the Opposites are different from those 
of Plato and Aristotle when they engage in discussing the necessary 
inseparability of opposites within a pair. The necessary inseparability of 
opposites within a pair (such as light and heavy), is identified by Plato 
(in the Phaedo), and explained by Aristotle (in the Physics). 

Let us now turn to Plato. The first observation to make is that Plato 
considers opposites within a pair in the sensible world (i.e., when in- 
stantiated) as necessarily inseparable, whilst the respective tran- 
scendent Forms are not inseparable.!? (He provides no justification 
for this different conception of properties as instantiated and tran- 
scendent, respectively.) To illustrate this with an example, hot and cold 
qua properties of things in the world are to be found always together; 
if something participates of the Form of Cold, will necessarily partici- 
pate of the Form of Heat too; but the Forms of Cold and of Heat are en- 
tirely separate transcendent entities. Thus, Plato writes in the Republic 
about things in the world: 


‘[. . .]the many bigs and smalls and lights and heavies, is any one of 
them any more the thing someone says it is than its opposite?’ “No, 
each of them always participates in both opposites’ (479b5-7)”° 


[...] kai peydra d7) kai opiKpa Kai Kodqa Kai Papéa pr TE WaAAOV a 
av prowpey, tadta mpoopnOnoetat f tavavtia; oUK, GAA’ ei, E~n, 
EKaoTov dupotépwv eta. 


Plato is here stating a primitive condition in his ontology (metaphys- 
ically on a par, even if different in content, with those we saw earlier 
Anaxagoras and Aristotle posited in their ontologies): in general 
terms, if a sensible object is qualified by a property within a pair of op- 
posites, it will also be qualified by the other property within the pair. 
That is, opposites are always compresent in nature. (However, for Plato 


19 At least until the Timaeus, where Plato posits the existence of what we might call 
an iiber-Form, the paradeigma, that comprises them all. We will come to this topic in 
chapter 7. 

20 All translations of Plato's works (unless otherwise specified) are from J. Cooper 
(ed.), Plato Complete Works, Hackett Publishing, 1997. 
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the respective Forms are not, as already mentioned. Aristotle will im- 
plicitly disagree with this latter assumption of Plato’s, as I will show 
below.) Plato posits the necessary inseparability of opposites within a 
pair in nature; but he has no metaphysical justification to offer for it. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, posits the same necessary inseparability, 
and does provide a justification for it.?! The key to his explanation is 
that opposites within a pair belong to the same genus. For instance, hot 
and cold belong to the genus ‘thermal. Aristotle thinks of the genus as 
a continuum between two opposites; any point in the continuum is of 
some distance from, e.g., the hot and some distance from the cold. 

To draw together the conceptual acquisitions of this section, we saw 
that Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle all engage—in different ways— 
with the issue of the necessary inseparability of properties. Why does 
this feature of the world appear metaphysically salient to them, and 
in need of an explanation? We saw that for Anaxagoras, all types of 
Opposites (i.e., properties in general, including those in pairs of op- 
posites but not exclusively those) are simulpresent in nature. For Plato, 
instances of opposites within a pair are always compresent in the sens- 
ible objects they qualify, while corresponding Forms are not governed 
by this necessary inseparability.”” For Aristotle, all types of properties 
exist as always instantiated in objects in nature, as inseparable from 
a subject.”* Now, generalizing from what each of these three thinkers 
specifically holds about the inseparability of properties, what is signifi- 
cant to my overall argument is that they all acknowledge a structural 
feature of the world, that manifests itself in the necessary inseparability 
of properties. What we saw in this section is that Anaxagoras is aware 


21 See Physics 189a10-12 (and elsewhere): ‘It is clear that our principles must be con- 
traries. The next question is whether the principles are two or three or more in number. 
One cannot be; for there cannot be one contrary [. . .|’ (my emphasis); and 217a33- 
b10: ‘For as the same matter becomes hot from being cold, and cold from being hot, 
because it was potentially both, so too from hot it can become more hot, though nothing 
in the matter has become hot that was not hot when the thing was less hot [. . .] So that 
the greatness and smallness, also, of the sensible bulk are extended, not by the matter’s 
acquiring anything new, but because the matter is potentially matter for both states; so 
that the same thing is dense and rare, and the two qualities have one matter. 

2 Bracketing for now the Sophist and the Timaeus, which I will address in 
chapters 5 and 6. 

23 T explain and argue for my view in ‘Instantiation (unpublished). Here I limit myself 
to placing Aristotle's position on the map, in relation to those of Anaxagoras’s and Plato’s. 
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of structural features of the world (over and above the structural fea- 
tures introduced by the seeds or by the vortex, which we examined in 
the previous section), and posits universal compresence of all the types 
of Opposites in nature, as a primitive condition in his ontology. Plato's 
positing the necessary compresence of instantiated opposites within 
a pair is a similar recognition of a universal structural feature, which 
is not justified within Plato's metaphysics and is there too posited as a 
primitive condition. On account of the examples used by Anaxagoras 
and Plato, one might speculate that in positing these universal struc- 
tural features of the world they might have been influenced by de dicto 
necessities discoverable by studying the natural world. By contrast, 
Aristotle's position concerning the universal structural feature, that 
properties are always instantiated in objects in the world, is not a de 
dicto necessity. 


2.6. The role of nous 


We saw in the preceding sections that for Anaxagoras the world as 
we know it derives from an original mixture of Opposites that is set 
in motion by a vortex generated by nous (as per B12), which moves 
selectively elements in the mixture (as per B13 and B15). In B12 we 
read: ‘And Nous controlled the whole revolution, so that it started to 
revolve in the beginning’ (kai tij¢ Mepiywprjotos Tis OvuTdoNs votc 
EKPATNHOEV, WOTE TEplywprjoat THv dpxnv). Anaxagoras thus posits 
nous as the single cosmic source of movement and structure”! in the 
universe, which complements his ontology in ways that are compar- 
able to Plato’s Demiurge in the Timaeus*® and Aristotle’s unmoved 
mover—comparisons which I will not pursue in this book. 

Nous is a power in Anaxagoras'’s system; indeed, Anaxagoras tells us, 
the mightiest power there is (ioxvet pe ytotov, B12). Itis a power to rule 


24 Nous is a source of structure in that it initiates the vortex that moves around the 
Opposites enabling them to cluster around the seeds which embody primitively organic 
structures. Also by the same token nous is responsible for meta-structures in nature, 
namely, structures of structures, such as a forest of trees (see section 1.1 of chapter 1 and 
2.4 of chapter 2 earlier). 

25 Interestingly, there is no cause of cosmic movement pre-Timaeus in Plato. 
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itself (B12); to know everything (B12); to generate the cosmic vortex 
(B12); to control all things and to control in a special way animate 
things (B12); and to reside in animate things (B11). It is interesting to 
note that when Anaxagoras explains the role and impact of the cosmic 
vortex nous generates in nature, he uses the verb moeiv (make, cause) 
to refer to its operation. He writes: ‘the revolution caused [émoinoev] 
them [sc. things] to separate off’ (B12); and ‘the revolution made 
[énoiet] them [sc. things] dissociate much more’ (B13). Additionally, 
Anaxagoras talks in other places of the role and impact of nous in 
nature in terms of xpatetv (control). In B12 he writes that ‘Nous has 
control [kpatei] over all things [. . .]’ and ‘controlled [éxpatnoev] the 
whole revolution; and ‘all these Nous set in order [mavta dtexoopn 
oe].*° These textual observations concerning B12 and B13 indicate 
that nous has intentionality—there seems to be a plan that is gradually 
unfolding in the history of the world. They suggest that Anaxagoras 
conceives of the causal action of nous on the universe, via the vortex, 
in anthropomorphic terms—doing, or making things happen, ruling 
over them, as a human being would, and not as (or, not only as) a 
purely physical cause would.”” Thus, nous complements Anaxagoras’s 
ontology by being a cosmic intelligent power. 

There are also life powers in Anaxagoras’ systems: the seeds. Seeds 
have the power to develop in a structured way, but not to design and 
plan their own development. Thus, at the cosmic level, nous is respon- 
sible for the world’s order and design, which it constructs; while at the 
level of the world’s furniture, there exist primitively structured clus- 
ters of Opposites, which develop around the seeds by addition of more 
Opposites when nous sets the world in order.” Therefore, just as nous 
is causally responsible for the cosmic changes in the world, while the 


6 §taxdopnots indicates the orderly (and beautiful) arrangement of the universe, es- 
pecially as the term is used by the Pythagoreans. See also Hussey (1972: 18) on the use of 
the term Kdopoc in early Greek philosophy. 

27 T acknowledge that at one point in B13 Anaxagoras uses a more evidently physical 
verb, writing ‘whatever Nous moved (éxivnoev), where movement is to be understood as 
the effect of the nous’ control over things. But this is one occurrence only in all the ex- 
tant texts. 

28 Tf counterfactually nous had the power to control the structural development of 
seeds, this would defeat the purpose of positing that the seeds exist ab aeterno. 
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Opposites (and living beings with souls who cultivate the earth and 
build cities, as per B4a) are causally responsible for local changes, 
so nous is responsible for the organizational macro-structure of the 
cosmos, while the life powers in the seeds are responsible for the or- 
ganizational micro-structures in the world, the organisms. 
Anaxagoras’s introduction of nous in his ontology to explain some 
structural features of the world is deeply innovative and influential, in 
primis on Plato and Aristotle, and on the subsequent history of phil- 
osophy. David Sedley identifies as Anaxagoras’s ‘most decisive philo- 
sophical innovation to posit that ‘only by making mind and matter two 
irreducibly different kind of things can we explain the power of mind 
to control matter’ (2007: 8; see also 11-12). Recall in support of this 
interpretation B12, where Anaxagoras posits that the radical differ- 
ence between the unmixed constitution of nous and the constitution of 
everything else is a necessary condition for nous’ causal action: 


The other things have a share of everything, but Nous is unlimited 
and self-ruling and has been mixed with no thing, but is alone itself 
by itself. For if it were not by itself, but had been mixed with anything 
else , then it would partake ofall things, if it had been mixed with an- 
ything (for there is a share of everything in everything just as I have 
said before); and the things mixed together with it would thwart it, so 
that it would control none of the things in the way that it in fact does, 
being alone by itself. For it is the finest of all things and the purest, 
and indeed it maintains all discernment about everything and has 
the greatest strength. (my emphasis) 


Ta pév GAAa mavtdc poipav petéxel, vot dé Eotiv dmeipov Kai 
abvtoKpatés kal peuerktat obdevi xprati, AAA LOvos abtdc éq’ 
éavtod éottv. ei ul) yap é@ Eavtdd Ty, GAAd Tew EvepeKTo GAY, 
petetyev Cv andvtwv xpNuaTwy, ei EueuerktdO Tew (év mavti yap 
TAVTOG LOipa Eveottv, Momep év Toic TPdOVEV LoL A€AEKTal): Kal av 
exWAvev AVTOV TA OVELELELyHEVA, WoTE UNSEvos XpPr|LATOS Kpateiv 
Opoiws ws Kai LOvov éovta é@’ EavTOd. ~oTL yap AEnTOTATOV TE 
TAVTWV XPNLATWV Kai KaABapwTaTov, Kal yvwuNV ye Tlepl TavTdG 
Taoav toxel Kal ioxVEl LEyLOTOV. 
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There is an issue I want to bring into focus now, concerning the con- 
stitution of nous, that seems to have evaded scholarly attention thus 
far. The mind-body problem has been, throughout its history, the 
problem of how something immaterial can have a causal effect on 
something material. More generally, it is widely thought that items 
from different ontological categories cannot impact causally on each 
other, because they do not share the same type of properties. In my 
understanding, this position, which is nowadays the default one in 
philosophy, stems from the ancient Greek conception of the opposites 
acting on each other, which Aristotle expresses in his Physics as the 
claim that change is always from an opposite to its opposite within the 
same genus, e.g., from hot to cold and vice versa.”? From this principle 
it follows that categorially different properties cannot interact causally 
between them, since they aren't opposites and do not fall under the 
same genus, or even the same ontological category. Hence, the origin 
of the mind-body problem. Surprisingly for us however, Anaxagoras 
thinks differently. In order for nous to be able to interact causally with 
the world, nous needs to be as categorially different from the material 
world as it can be. The intuition underpinning this position is the 
exact opposite of the view that has generated (and made insoluble) the 
mind-body problem in the history of philosophy—namely, that mind 
and body cannot interact, because categorially different. Anaxagoras’s 
claim is that the control nous has on the things it controls (kpateiv; 
with strength, ioyvv) depends on the categorial difference between 
nous and what it controls, in such a way that if they weren't categorially 
different—if nous had been constituted of physical Opposites (by 
being mixed with them) as things in nature are—it could not control 
them. Anaxagoras conceives the categorial difference between nous 
and physical things as a condition that enables nous to have a special 
type of causal impact on them. 

Let us now consider the significance of Anaxagoras’s stance in rela- 
tion to the thought of Plato and Aristotle. Anaxagoras posits that only 
categorially different entities can control one another. I will argue in 
section 3.4 of chapter 3 and also 7.4. of chapter 7 that we find this type 


2° See, e.g., Physics 188b25-6. 
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of governance in Plato’s metaphysics too: Plato’s transcendent Forms 
meet the metaphysical conditions set by Anaxagoras for causal gov- 
ernance on the physical world. As we will see, e.g., a non-physical, 
transcendent perfect square, which is categorially different from a 
carpenter’s wooden square, has ‘control over the carpenter's square, 
by determining the geometrical properties of that square. Similarly, we 
find the same intuition in Aristotle's theory of perception, where an 
object’s form without the object’s matter affects the sense organ of the 
perceiver: the form (e.g., an apple's redness) and the sense organ (the 
eye) are categorially different entities, the first being abstract and the 
latter concrete.*” 

Let me close this discussion by noting that Anaxagoras’s metaphys- 
ical intuition does not remain unnoticed by Aristotle, who writes in 
the Physics: 


So, too, Anaxagoras is right when he says that Mind is impassive and 
unmixed, since he makes it the principle of motion: for it could cause 
motion in this way only by being itself unmoved,*! it might move, 
and have control only by being unmixed. (256b24-7) 


610 kai Ava€ayopac op Oa A€yel, TOV vodv dna8F Paokwv Kai autyi} 
eival, émetdr] ye Kivijoews apxiyv avbtov eivat Totet- obtW yap LOVwWS 
av Ktvoin akivntos Ov Kai Kpatoin aULyTS wv. 


My conclusion is therefore that Anaxagoras innovates doubly with his 
conception of the constitution of nous; he innovates in relation to his 
predecessors, as Sedley rightly notes; and innovates as it were in rela- 
tion to the future developments of the mind-body problem, by positing 
the radical type difference there is between the mental and the material 
as a necessary condition, rather than an insurmountable obstacle, for 
a type of interaction that is different from causation among physical 


3° | don’t enter here in the debate about how to interpret Aristotle's theory of percep- 
tion and in particular the so-called ‘literalist’ versus ‘spiritualist’ reading. My reading, 
briefly introduced here, differs from both. I give my interpretation and supporting argu- 
ments, as well as a critical discussion of the existing positions in the scholarly literature, 
in Marmodoro (2014). 

31 See my reading of ‘being unmoved in the appendix to this chapter. 
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entities. Anaxagoras’s stance is also directly influential on Plato (as we 
will see in chapter 3) and Aristotle.*” Further, there is something else 
that is significant about the way Anaxagoras conceives the role of nous, 
which Plato will make his own. Nous begins shaping the world from its 
state of primordial mixture. This entails that nous’ design determines 


32 In arguing for this thesis, I take a very different stance from Rhodes Pinto (2017) 
concerning the motivation and significance of the difference in constitution be- 
tween nous and everything else there is in Anaxagoras’s system. Pinto speculates that 
Anaxagoras, in thinking of how nous produces the cosmic vortex that separates out the 
Opposites, is influenced by a meteorological model such as that which explains the gen- 
eration of whirlwinds, which involve the hot (aether) falling into the cold (air): 


One sort of thing encounters a considerably different sort of thing, and a mo- 
tion is produced. It thus becomes an intriguing possibility, although one by no 
means clear or certain, that something similar is the case for the cosmic vortex. 
Anaxagoras supposes that the encounter of considerably different things is pro- 
ductive of motion, and nous and the mixture are considerably different [. . .]. 
Such an understanding of the role of difference in producing motion has the 
distinctive advantage of providing a compelling explanation for Anaxagoras’ 
depiction of nous. He takes care to point out that nous and the mixture are dif- 
ferent kinds of stuffs. (2017: 8, my emphasis) 


Pinto emphasizes how radical the difference between nous and mixture is, by comparison 
to the mere difference by degree of temperature that there is between aether and air: 


The difference between nous and the mixture is of an entirely different order 
from the difference between aether and air, which, while being dominated by 
opposing qualities, nevertheless each contain a share of the other and indeed 
of every other ingredient. Thus the rotational motion that nous produces is 
so much stronger than that of whirlwinds. Only nous has a difference of such 
strength and permanence from everything else, and that is why Anaxagoras in- 
vokes nous for producing the cosmic vortex. (2017: 9, my emphasis) 


Pinto’s interpretation of the cosmic vortex however depends on an added coefficient, 
which is nowhere to be found in Anaxagoras’s surviving texts. It is one thing to say that 
difference produces motion, but an altogether different thing to claim that the type of dif- 
ference explains the type of motion produced. For example, Anaxagoras describes nous 
as being very different from physical stuff; but Pinto turns this into a different claim: that 
the greater the difference, the greater the motion produced—no explanation of why this 
should be the case is supplied by Pinto. Further, for Anaxagoras the movement produced 
by nous through the cosmic vortex is selective and intelligent. The spatial movement 
of the Opposites makes them preponderant in certain spatial locations, and this gives 
rise (by phenomenal emergence) to stuff of different kinds. Thus, in making nous the 
single source of cosmic movement, and hence giving nous the capacity to move specific 
Opposites spatially, via the vortex, Anaxagoras gives nous the ability to ‘generate’ stuff. 
Nous can move specific Opposites because it has the capacity for discernment and knows 
everything (as per B12: mavta éyvw voic). With this philosophical move, Anaxagoras 
combines movement (and thus change at the cosmic level) with intelligence. Pinto’s in- 
terpretation would have to derive the fact that movement is intelligent from the qualita- 
tive differences between the properties of nous and the physical properties of the mixture 
of the Opposites; it is not clear that he can do this on his interpretation. 
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the very constitution of the world that is ‘created. This is significant 
because it implicitly introduces the notions of nous as designer, and 
nous as an efficient maker of the world.** My hypothesis is that these 
two roles that Anaxagoras attributes to nous, of being the designer and 
the efficient maker of the world, influence Plato’s thinking. In a first 
phase, in the Republic, Plato’s transcendent Form of the Good serves as 
a (teleological) impersonal designer of the constitution of the world.** 
In a later phase, in the Timaeus, the paradeigma serves as the design 
of the world, and the Demiurge as the efficient maker of it; thus, Plato 
allocates the two roles that nous serves at once in Anaxagoras’s system 
to two different entities, the paradeigma and the Demiurge. (We will 
return to these issues in section 7.5 of chapter 7.) 


2.7. Closing remarks 


This and the preceding chapter introduced a number of Anaxagoras’s 
stances that, I argue, have influenced the development of Plato's meta- 
physics. I briefly summarize them here. In Anaxagoras’s system there 
are (what we would call) tokens and types of properties: the types are 
the open sets,*® including all ofa type’s tokens there are; and the tokens 
are members of these sets. Further, Anaxagoras’s properties are causal 
powers, which exist as constantly activated, and operate with constitu- 
tional causal efficacy. 

Anaxagoras, further, adopts in his metaphysics the Contagion 
Principle of causation; this principle will prove influential for both 
Plato's and Aristotle’s theories. According to it, e.g., the Opposite Hot 
(qua set including all shares of the Hot there are) is itself hot, and is the 


33 We will see in the appendix to this chapter that Plato’s complaint (via Socrates) in 
the Phaedo concerns a third role that nous allegedly is supposed to have: that of directing 
what goes on in the world. 

34 T will not add here any discussion of the existing vast literature on the teleological 
role of the Form of the Good, but I will note that the Form of the Good by and large 
agreed by all scholars to be directly relevant to the design of the cosmos, according 
to Plato. 

35 Open sets, or possibly better, open regions which do not include their bound- 
aries; a topological notion of an open region may be apt to capture what Anaxagoras’s 
Opposites are. 
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‘source’ from which the condition being hot is disseminated across ob- 
jects in the world, for Anaxagoras through the spatial distribution of 
its shares. In Anaxagoras’s system, qualitative change is merely spatial 
movement of shares or parts of the Opposites, and there is no (meta- 
physical) emergence of new properties or entities. 

Anaxagoras reifies both properties and structure, as entities in the 
physical world, constituent parts of things. It follows that in his system, 
stuffs and objects are bundles of properties, qualified by the proper- 
ties that they have most shares of within their constitution; structured 
objects like organisms additionally possess within their constitution a 
reified structure, a seed, as a constituent part. 

A further innovative stance of Anaxagoras’s is positing a mathemat- 
ical principle—unlimited division of the Opposites—at the core of his 
ontology; in so doing, Anaxagoras implicitly endorses what we might 
call the normativity of mathematics on the physical world, which I will 
show, will be central to Plato’s metaphysical thinking too. 

Finally, his fundamental ontology admits of two categories of beings, 
which will be profoundly influential in the history of philosophy: phys- 
ical ones (such as the Opposites, the seeds, and the vortex), and non- 
physical one (nous).*° 

While all these tenets of Anaxagoras are important to understand 
the development of Plato’s thought, Anaxagoras’s most significant 
legacy to Plato is his account of property possession in terms of ob- 
jects having parts of properties in them, within their own constitution. 
Parts of properties are parts of objects. Property possession is thus for 
Anaxagoras constitutional overlap between the property (the set) and 
the object. I will argue in the following chapters that Plato’ primary 
model of participation follows (for the most part) Anaxagoras’s con- 
ception of property possession—until the Timaeus. I will also show 
that some of Plato's most significant metaphysical innovations, whose 
study will occupy us in the chapters to follow, are those he reaches when 
extending Anaxagoras’s model or departing from it, in addressing the 
problems that Anaxagoras’s metaphysics cannot address for him. 


36 Nous is non-physical in the sense of not having any of the physical traits of the 
Opposites since it is pure and contains no Opposite in it (as per B12). 
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Appendix: What are Plato and Aristotle 
complaining about? 


Interestingly, both Plato and Aristotle mostly express disappointment with 
Anaxagoras’s views, instead of acknowledging their (I believe undeniable) in- 
tellectual debt to him. Of special interest to us is the fact that their declared 
disappointment is specifically with Anaxagoras’s account of nous. To introduce 
in a nutshell what emerges from the main representative texts we will examine 
here, Plato and Aristotle find unsatisfactory that the good is supposedly part of 
Anaxagoras’s ontology through the presence and operation of the nous every- 
where, but the modus operandi of nous and therefore the presence of good in 
the world are left in fact unaccounted for by Anaxagoras. Plato in the Phaedo 
writes that, 


[Socrates:] One day I heard someone reading, as he said, from a book 
of Anaxagoras, and saying that it is Mind that directs and is the cause of 
everything. I was delighted with this cause and it seemed to me good, 
in a way, that Mind should be the cause of all. I thought that if this were 
so, the directing Mind would direct everything and arrange each thing 
in the way that was best [. . .]. This wonderful hope was dashed as I went 
on reading and saw that the man made no use of Mind, nor gave it any 
responsibility for the management of things, but mentioned as causes air 
and ether and water and many other strange things. (97b8-98c2) 


AAN akovoag pév mote ék BiPAiov tivog wo gpn, Avakayopou 
avaytyvMoKovtos, Kai A€yovtos ws dpa vovc éotiv 6 StakooLWV TE Kai 
Tavtwv aitioc, tavbty St TH aitia oOnv te Kai Z50EE pot TPOTIOV TIVa 
ev éXelVv TO TOV Vodv Eival NavTwv aitiov, Kai ynoduNy, ei TOO’ ob Tw 
éxel, TOV ye VODV KOOLODVTA TdvTa KOOLEiV Kai ExaoTov TIWEval TAVTH 
dm av PeAtiota éxn: [...] And S57 Oavpaotijs éATtidoc, w Etaipe, WYOuNV 
epopevos, enetdi] Mpoiwv Kai dvaytyvwokwv Op@ avdpa TH pev vO 
ovdév ypwpevov ovd€ tivac aitiag émattimpevov eic TO Stakoopeiv TH 
Tpaypata, dépac dé kai aibepac kai bSata aitiwp_evov Kal GAAa TOAAG 
kai dtora. 


Plato questions in this passage, via Socrates, the nature of nous’ involvement 
in the world. His complaint is that an Anaxagorean explanation of why, e.g., 
Socrates stays in prison rather than escape, would be because Socrates’ body 
is physically arranged thus and so in that location. Anaxagoras would have in- 
deed said that, presumably, but those who know as much of Anaxagoras as 
we do, understand that such an explanation makes implicit reference to one 
type of control that nous has over the world, as we saw: physical movement 
through the vortex. In this sense, the Anaxagorean explanation Socrates offers 
makes implicit reference to nous’ cosmic design responsible for the physical 
movements that the vortex causes. Socrates finds this explanation inadequate, 
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because what he was expecting to hear from Anaxagoras was that the reason 
why he is in prison is that he thought this was the good thing to do (with re- 
spect to Socrates’s relation to the Athenian m0Atc). This explanation, of course, 
wears its teleology on its sleeve. However, this is not so with the explanation 
that appeals to physical movement, where we do not have a full account of 
how the cosmic movement (the vortex) influences local movement (Socrates? 
staying in prison). 

Could Anaxagoras give a satisfactory answer to Socrates’s complaint in 
Plato's Phaedo, with the resources of his philosophical system? From frag- 
ments B11, B12, and B14 we know that nous has a second type of control on 
things in the world, in addition to the type of control exercised through the 
vortex. This is indicated by the fact that nous is in some things, i-e., animate 
beings, in a different way from the way it is everywhere. This second type of 
presence of nous in some things engenders the direct control that nous has on 
them. We can speculate that this type of control of nous on animate beings 
could provide the type of explanation Socrates is looking for, i.e., that his de- 
cision to stay in prison was good. We do not have enough textual evidence 
to develop fully this possible line of response to Plato, and establish whether 
Anaxagoras could have given it. Many of the details are missing: for instance, 
does goodness in one’s decisions result from the control of the cosmic nous 
on one’s own soul, or from the rational enrichment of the soul by the nous 
in it? That is, does goodness derive from one’s own nous, namely, one’s own 
capacity to plan one’s life in good order? Although we do not have answers 
to these questions, we can see that Anaxagoras plausibly has the necessary 
resources in his ontology for developing the type of answer that Plato via 
Socrates was seeking. 

Along the same lines, as Plato does via Socrates, Aristotle criticizes 
Anaxagoras in his Metaphysics for the fact that nous serves as a deus ex ma- 
china in Anaxagoras’s system, thus: 


[. ..] For Anaxagoras uses reason as a deus ex machina for the making of 
the world, and when he is at loss to tell for what cause something neces- 
sarily is, then he drags reason in, but in all other cases ascribes events to 
anything other than to reason. (985a18-21) 


[...] Ava€ayopac Te yap unxavi] Xpijtat TH v@ 1pd¢ TV KOoLOTIOLIaY, Kai 
Stav antopron dia tiv aitiav ef avayKne oti, tote mapéAket avTov, év dé 
Toic GAAOIs Navta UaAAOV AiTLATAL TMV ply VOLEVWV T} VODV. 


To address and understand Aristotle’s complaint, and assess its fairness, we 
need to reconstruct Anaxagoras’s account of nous’ operations, and examine 
which shortcomings it might have. There are three issues for us to examine in 
further depth: (i) nous’ control on things, (ii) nous’ changes of mind, and (iii) 
the internal structure of nous. 
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A.1. Nous’ control on things 


In addition to the descriptions discussed in section 2.6, in B14 we read that 
nous is located in space, everywhere: 


Nous, which always is, most assuredly is even now where all the other 
things also are, in the surrounding multitude, and in the things that were 
joined together and in the things that have been separated off. 


6 62 vods, dc dei ZoTL, TO KApTa Kai viv éoTw iva Kai TA GAAA TdavTA, Ev TO 
TIOAA® TrepteXovtt Kal Ev Toi MpooKptEiot Kai év Toic AnoKEKpILLEVOIC. 


Although not explicitly stated, we can reasonably assume that the physical condi- 
tion of nous being everywhere indicates that for Anaxagoras, physical compres- 
ence of nous with all the things must be a condition of nous’ control of them (and 
knowledge of them). Additionally, in B11 we read that ‘there are some things in 
which Nous, too, is present’ (Zottv oto dé Kai voic év1). It is plausible to infer from 
B11 and B14 that nous is present in some things in a different way from that in 
which it is present in everything. In B12, Anaxagoras indicates that nous has a spe- 
cial relation to some things: ‘and nous has control over all things that have soul, 
both the larger and the smaller’ (kai doa ye yoy éxet kal Ta Leilw Kai Ta EAdoow, 
Tiavtwv vods Kpatei). Since nous sets in order all things that were, are, and will be, 
why does Anaxagoras feel he has to tell us that it has control over all things that 
have soul? Presumably, because the control nous has over things with soul is of a 
different kind than the control it has over everything else. In fact, it must be not 
only of a different kind, but also additional to the control it has over everything. 
But we are not told anything more on the nature of this type of control in the ex- 
tant texts. 


A.2. Nous changes of mind 


The extant textual evidence indicates that for Anaxagoras there are changes 
taking place in nous. For instance, when nous ‘began to move’ things, and 
‘moved’ things (B13); when nous started the vortex (B12); or when nous ‘set 
[things] in order’ (B12); and nous ‘has control over animate things (B12). 
What is it that happens when these changes occur in nous? On account of 
Anaxagoras’s general stance regarding change, we would not expect any 
of them to be a qualitative change, but only change involving movement. 
However, we saw that Aristotle says that for Anaxagoras, nous is an unmoved 
mover (see Physics 256b24-7, quoted at p. 43). I subscribe to Aristotle's reading 
of Anaxagoras, but want to make a conceptual distinction between two kinds 
of unmoved mover: there are unmoved movers that have no movement at all, 
and unmoved movers that have self-movement, so they are unmoved in the 
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sense that nothing else moves them. I believe that Anaxagoras'’s nous is of the 
second kind; for he describes it as ‘self-ruling’ (B12). We can therefore con- 
clude that nous’ changes that initiate its operations would need to be move- 
ment within nous, and that this movement would need to be powered up by 
nous itself. We do not have however an explanation from Anaxagoras of how 
this would be achieved. 


A.3. The internal structure of nous 


Itis plausible to assume that Anaxagoras conceives of the unmixed, pure nature 
of nous as being the opposite of the mixed and impure natures of everything 
else in the universe. That nous is purest indicates that, whatever its nature is, 
it is what it is through and through in its constitution. Anaxagoras claims this 
explicitly in B12: ‘Nous is all alike, both the greater and the smaller’ (vobc dé 
TAG SpLOLds ~oTL Kal 6 pLEiCwv Kai 6 €AatTwv, translation modified from Curd’s). 
That nous is all alike, combined with the fact that it not characterized by any 
Opposites, suggests that nous is uniform, at least with respect to its constitu- 
tion. Yet, nous has cognitive powers in virtue of which it knows and discerns 
everything, and thus exercises control in the universe (as we saw in B12). How 
does nous perform different cognitive activities? Minimally, nous needs to be 
a bundle of cosmic and cognitive powers. Since there are hierarchies and de- 
pendencies among the operations of these powers, there must be some struc- 
ture in the constitution of nous underpinning them. But Anaxagoras is silent 
on these issues, at least in the extant texts. 

Returning now to our opening issue: we saw that the good is part of 
Anaxagoras’s ontology through the presence and operation of the nous every- 
where; but the modus operandi of nous on which the dissemination of good 
in the world depends is indeed less explicit (and less well explained) than it is 
in subsequent teleological systems, such as, e.g., Plato’s or Aristotle's. I submit 
that this is what Plato and Aristotle find unsatisfactory in Anaxagoras’s ex- 
planation of the good: Plato with particular focus on the (presumed) lack of 
teleology in Anaxagoras’s system, and Aristotle with particular focus on the 
sketchy nature of Anaxagoras’s account of nous’ operations. Anaxagoras posits 
nous everywhere in the world, but does not explain the ‘mechanisnv of its op- 
eration on things in the world, nor gives a full account of the internal struc- 
ture that would enable nous to perform its cognitive functions. In conclusion, 
Plato’s and Aristotle's disappointment seems to some extent fair with respect to 
nous, but confined to this specific issue in Anaxagoras’s system. ‘Their silence 
on the rest may be read as an indication of philosophical appreciation. 


3 


Plato’s Forms as powers 


3.1. Introduction 


This chapter introduces Plato’s fundamental entities, the Forms. 
Building on a vast literature on Plato’s theory of Forms, I will focus here 
on some aspects of the theory that are most relevant to this book’s over- 
arching argument: Plato’s view that the Forms are causal powers, and 
his innovative stance that they are transcendent entities. In essence, 
my claim is that Plato’s Forms are transcendent powers. This raises the 
(difficult) question of what kind of causal efficacy transcendent entities 
can have on the physical world. I will argue that Plato thinks of the 
causal efficacy of his Forms as normativity governing how objects in 
the world are qualified. I will further indicate what sort of consider- 
ations plausibly motivated this stance of his. 

In investigating these aspects of Plato’s theory of Forms, I will bring 
into relief significant conceptual continuities (and discontinuities) be- 
tween Plato’s Forms and Anaxagoras’s Opposites. These we will be able 
to recognize now, because of the analysis developed in the previous 
two chapters of Anaxagoras’ metaphysics. By showing that Plato's 
Forms are causal powers having constitutional causal efficacy, like 
Anaxagoras’s Opposites, I will begin to build the case for what I call 
Plato’s Anaxagoreanism. A number of considerations support my case. 
To start with, there are references in ancient sources that point to a de- 
rivative connection between Plato's and Anaxagoras’s metaphysics of 
participation. We know from Aristotle (Met. 991a14-9) and Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (In Met. 97,27-98,24) that Eudoxos in particular offered 
an interpretation of Plato's theory of Forms in Anaxagorean terms.! 


1 W. Mann gives some helpful references to the ancient sources that point at what I call 
Plato’s Anaxagoreanism (2000: 118, ft. 75). Further, in unpublished work, ‘Anaxagoras 
in Plato’s Parmenides’ (read at the International Plato Society meeting in Paris, 15-19 
July 2019), Filippo Forcignano (who kindly gave me a copy of his work) draws evidence 
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My case however will be built here on philosophical rather than histor- 
ical/testimonial grounds, starting with Plato’s conception of the Forms 
as powers with constitutive causal efficacy. 


3.2. The Eleatic Principle 


In the Sophist (247e1-2), Plato gives the definitive criterion for an 
ontology comprising only powers, with what has become known, 
among scholars of ancient philosophy as well as modern metaphys- 
icians, as the Eleatic Principle: 


EP: Those things which amount to nothing other than power 
(Svvayc). 


This principle, taken as the definition of being, entails that Plato is 
committed to the view that the Forms, the par excellence beings in his 
ontology, are powers.” Powers had not been explicitly conceptualized 
before Plato, even if we saw that Anaxagoras posits the Opposites, 
which we classify as powers, among the building blocks of his ontology. 
In the Republic, Plato provides the first explicit definition of powers in 
ancient Greek thought, which I quote in full: 


In the case of a power, I use only what it is set over and what it does, 
and by reference to these I call each the power it is: What is set over 
the same things and does the same I call the same power, what is set 


from the Parmenides and from other secondary sources to show that Anaxagoras is 
very much ‘present’ in the Parmenides, which Plato signals, according to Forcignano, by 
means of emphasizing the provenance of Cephalus from Clazomenae and of introducing 
the issue of eponymy (130e-131a) between f-things and the Form E, which also points 
clearly to Anaxagoras, according to Forcignano. With respect to specifically to Eudoxos’s 
Anaxagoreanism with Plato’s Academy, the most developed interpretation to date is to 
my knowledge von Kurt (1926) (I am grateful to Klaus Corcilius for this reference), dis- 
cussed also in Forcignano (2017: 152 and ff.). 


2 The alternative way of taking EP is as giving a mark of being, rather than a definition 
of it. For a recent examination of the two alternatives, which concludes in support of the 
definitional reading, which I too endorse, see Leigh (2010). 
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over something different and does something different I call a dif- 
ferent one. (477d1-5) 


Svvaptews & gic Exeivo Lovov BAe eq’ @ Te EoTI Kai 6 dmepyacetat, 
kal Tavty Exdotrv adTwV Sdvaptv exdAEoa, Kai THV HEV ETL TH adTH 
TETAYHEVIV Kal TO AVTO ATepyaCopevny TH abti KAA, TI & emi 
étépw kai Etepov amepyaCouevny GAANy. 


For example, the Form of Heat is ‘set over’ physical objects in na- 
ture, and making them hot is what it does. Generalizing, Plato de- 
fines powers in terms of what they can do, leaving open which criteria 
may be used to describe it. It is important to note how Plato's defin- 
ition of power differs in significant ways from Aristotle’s. For Aristotle, 
there is a primary sense of potentiality, from which the other senses 
are derived. It is the capacity to bring about change, as he writes in the 
Metaphysics: 


All potentialities that conform to the same type are starting points of 
some kind, and are called potentialities in reference to one primary 
kind, which is a starting point of change in another thing or in the 
thing itself qua other. (1046a9-10) 


doar dé Tpd¢ TO adTO eidoc, Taoat dpyxai Tivés eiol, Kal TPdG TPwTHV 
pilav A€yovta, f oT dpi] LetaBOoAs év GAAW Ff} GAXO. 


Aristotle identifies the criterion that is to be used to describe what 
powers can do as their manifestation or exercise, which he construes 
in terms of change. (Recall that by contrast Plato leaves open which 
criteria may be used to describe what powers can do). Aristotle's ap- 
proach has become orthodoxy since his time; it is still the mainstream 
today. It has however the philosophical disadvantage of placing powers 
‘behind the veil’ of their manifestation, which keeps hidden the na- 
ture and internal structure of a power. My point is that by defining 
a power through its manifestation, as we do, following Aristotle, we 
never reach, epistemologically, the nature of the power itself; we know 
‘about’ a power only when causally interacting with it/its exercise. But 
what if never manifesting? We have no conceptual means to define and 
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know unmanifested powers, and yet such powers are assumed to exist. 
This is an open problem in current metaphysics. Plato's approach in 
defining powers (in the passage quoted earlier, from the Republic) does 
not provide any solution, but at least leaves open the possibility that 
what a power can do may be defined differently than solely through its 
manifestation. 

The preceding discussion of Anaxagoras’s Opposites (in section 1.3 
of chapter 1) made us aware that the question that exercises modern 
interpreters studying ancient power ontologies concerns how powers 
can exercise their powerfulness while remaining unchanged, without 
transitioning from inactivity to activity. I argued that the conceptual 
difficulties that we find, in recognizing that Anaxagoras’s Opposites 
are powers in a Parmenidean world that does not admit of change 
(or, more accurately, that reduces any other type of change to spatial 
movement), stem from our modern, post-Aristotelian conception of 
powers. For Aristotle, causal powers are (types of) properties defined 
by the (type of) change they enable their possessor to suffer or bring 
about.’ They may exist as inactive powers in potentiality or as actively 
exercising powers; and the transition from one state to the other can 
also be considered a change. This way of thinking about powers, which 
is so familiar to us, was however not the way pre-Aristotelians thought; 
it is rather a theoretical acquisition that we owe to Aristotle. Plato’s 
Forms are eternal immutable entities. His Forms, like Anaxagoras’s 
Opposites and unlike Aristotle’s powers, cannot undergo any change 
when exercising causal efficacy. So the question to address on my in- 
terpretation is how they exercise their efficacy qua causal powers. 

I claim that Plato's Forms act the way Anaxagoras’ Opposites do. 
First, they exist as powers that are continuously exercising, with no 
transition (given their immutability) from being inactive to being 
active. Second, we saw that for Anaxagoras the presence (in prepon- 
derance) of an Opposite O in an object qualifies the object with the 
property of being o. Similarly, the presence of a Form F in an object 
qualifies the object with the property of being f. That is to say, Plato 


3 When exercising, they change the causal profile of the world, either by an intransi- 
tive change (e.g., apples ripen), or by changing something else (when a piece of coal heats 
the surrounding air), or both (when sugar melting in water sweetens it). 
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endorses the same account as Anaxagoras (with the important dif- 
ference we shall examine in section 3.4. that Plato’s Forms are tran- 
scendent powers, whilst Anaxagoras’s Opposites are physical powers); 
the Forms qua powers are difference-makers in the world through 
their presence: they have a qualitative causal role that follows primi- 
tively from their constitutional causal role. 

Let me now briefly comment on where I believe the strength of my 
interpretation of the Forms as causal powers lies, in relation to the var- 
iety of alternative interpretations that exist in the literature.* Speaking 
generally, the existing alternative interpretations neglect what I have 
been arguing for thus far, namely that there is strong continuity be- 
tween Plato's and Anaxagoras’s metaphysical systems: when Plato 
posits that what is, is power, he is giving a metaphysical criterion for 
what Anaxagoras had assumed in his own system (at least with respect 
to the fundamental entities). As I see it, Plato's position that the Forms 
are causal powers is embedded in a more general way of thinking that 
precedes him and even Anaxagoras (namely, the so-called Ionian trad- 
ition), which continues after them with Aristotle and beyond; of this 
we should not lose sight. Any interpretation that attempts to explain 
the Forms as causes, without taking into account the Anaxagorean 
background to Plato's Eleatic Principle, is bound to understand it only 
in part, notwithstanding its scholarly merits. 

As we will see in the following section, commentators who have ad- 
dressed the problem of the causal role of Plato’s Forms divide broadly 
speaking into two camps. On the one hand, there are those who take 
their causal role to be explanatory; on the other, those who try to find a 
metaphysical role for the Forms to play. Generally speaking, those in the 
latter group try to develop their interpretations under the constraints 
that the Forms need to remain changeless while acting as causes, and 


4 There is a wide range of excellent scholarly interpretations of Plato’s Forms as causes. 
My selection of what to discuss in this chapter is ‘minimalist, and might strike the reader 
as arbitrary; on the other hand, any selection in this case would have been excluding 
much that would be worthwhile to discuss, and a selection is needed for reasons of space 
and focus in the chapter. There are both self-standing journal publications and sections 
of monographs that are relevant, and not only among the Anglo-American literature, 
but globally. Some among the many are: Taylor (1969), Vlastos (1969), Stough (1976), 
Annas (1982), Fine (1987 reprinted in 2003), Sedley (1998), Sharma (2009), Bailey 
(2014). 
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that the Forms need somehow to account for efficient causation. This is 
of course a simplified and summary description of the state of the art, 
but serves here to introduce an interpretation of the Forms as causes 
which I want to specifically distinguish from mine, namely the one de- 
veloped by Fiona Leigh (2010 and 2012). Leigh’s work is particularly 
relevant to mine for two reasons: on the one hand she dismisses out- 
right the possibility that Plato’s Forms may be understood as causal 
powers, and on the other she finds some aspects of the metaphysics of 
powers helpful to develop her own interpretation (which falls in the 
second of the two camps distinguished previously). Leigh writes: 


If Forms are powers, then perhaps they are relevantly similar to 
dispositions, which have been supposed in recent work in contem- 
porary metaphysics to possess causal efficacy, and yet which need 
not undergo change or alteration. (2012: 256) 


However, she claims, 


[...] I want to reject [. . .] that ‘a proto-dispositionalist’ conception of 
causation can be seen at work in Plato's treatment of Forms as causes. 
(2012: 240) 


Leigh gives no specific reference for the contemporary account of dis- 
positions(/powers) she is working with, which, considering the variety 
of views in the literature, makes her claim underspecified if not unjusti- 
fied.° I will not engage in assessing this aspect of her approach. Rather, 


5 Since Leigh emphasizes that she thinks of dispositions as capable to exercise causal 
efficacy without changing, it is plausible to assume that she is thinking of the mainstream 
account of powers I introduced in section 1.3 of chapter 1, according to which, when a 
power manifests, it is replaced by a new power (in potentiality), while the original power 
ceases to be. Precisely on account of this way of conceiving the manifestation or exer- 
cise of a power, this contemporary theory of powers has been shown in the literature to 
be—as a theory of powers—prey to fatal objections; it would not be charitable to Plato 
to saddle him with it, as his own view, if we can read Plato differently. Further, and more 
pressing here, the ceasing to be of the original power and the coming about of a new 
one, when the original one manifests, cannot possibly be what happens to Plato’s Forms, 
which are eternal. The conception of dispositions Leigh is appealing to, which manifest 
without changing, is therefore problematic. (If she intends to appeal to a different one, 
the reader would need to know which precisely.) 
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I will concentrate on her understanding of dispositions/powers. Leigh 
writes: 


Nonetheless, there is, I believe, one conceptual feature of contem- 
porary dispositionalist analyses of causation that could prove useful 
for understanding Forms as changeless causes in Plato—the idea that 
the realization or manifestation of some property tracks a causal re- 
lation. What, then, is manifested or realized when a Form acts on 
a participant as a cause? The answer, I suggest, is some particular 
structure. A particular complex structure belongs to each Form as its 
nature, and specifies what it is to have the property in question. This 
structure is what is manifested or realized in those individual cases 
where something participates in the Form. [. ..] The structure is real- 
ized or manifested in the Form’s participants in so far as the partici- 
pant conforms to this structure. If it conforms to the structure, then 
the structure belongs to each participant, as the underlying structure 
of the relevant property it possesses as an attribute. (2012: 257, my 
emphasis) 


The core idea that Leigh appears to want to borrow from the meta- 
physics of powers/dispositions, is that of ‘tracking’: the manifest- 
ation of a disposition tracks a causal relation. This suggests that the 
manifestation of a disposition ‘reveals’ to us, or informs us of, a causal 
occurrence; to illustrate the point (which Leigh does not), the mani- 
festation of a glass’s fragility informs us that the glass has been struck 
and is broken, and in this sense ‘tracks’ a causal relation between the 
glass and what struck it. But this ‘tracking’ does not tell us anything 
about the metaphysics of causation and the nature of the causal relata. 
The problem with Leigh’s proposed interpretation becomes more 
acute when she claims that the changeless Forms ‘act’ on their partici- 
pants: how does thinking of their causal action as being tracked by the 
manifestation of a disposition help our understanding? Leigh makes 
a further claim: “What, then, is manifested or realized when a Form 
acts on a participant as a cause? The answer, I suggest, is some par- 
ticular structure? But now the manifesting of a disposition becomes the 
realizing of a structure: the Form manifests when realizing a particular 
structure in the world, and this manifestation ‘tracks’ the Form’s causal 
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action on the world (while the Form remains unchanged). The logical 
(and metaphysical) connections between these various claims remain 
unexplained in Leigh’s work. A final point: a Form’s manifesting ap- 
pears to be for Leigh merely a matter of reaching conformity between 
the Forms and the world: “The structure is realized or manifested in the 
Form’s participants in so far as the participant conforms to this struc- 
ture. How does conformity come about? How is the ‘action’ of a Form, 
as the Form is realized, related metaphysically to the conformity of the 
object to the Form’s structure? In conclusion, it is difficult to see any 
explanatory benefit in Leigh's interpretation of Plato’s Forms as causes, 
via her use of the notions of disposition and manifestation. If she 
thinks that interpreting the Forms tout court as powers is problematic, 
she ought to show why; and if she thinks she there are some aspects of 
the metaphysics of powers that are selectively helpful to understand 
how Forms are causes, she has not shown us how. 

My own stance is that Plato’s Forms exist as powers that are continu- 
ously exercising, in the sense that they undergo no transition (given 
their postulated changelessness) from being inactive to being active. 
Just as for Anaxagoras the preponderant presence of an Opposite O in 
an object qualifies the object as being 0, similarly for Plato the presence 
of a Form F in an object qualifies the object as being f. That is to say, 
Plato endorses an Anaxagorean position, that the Forms qua powers 
are difference-makers in nature by their presence in the constitution of 
things. The Forms are powers with constitutional causal efficacy. 


3.3. The Forms as causes 


Plato’s Forms serve as causes in his system. This is well attested in Plato's 
works, and is also much discussed in the relevant scholarly literature. 
I will here only briefly introduce one of the most discussed passages, 
where Plato is explicit that the Forms are causes, from the Phaedo: 


I am going to try to show you the kind of cause with which I have 
concerned myself. [. . .] I assume the existence of a Beautiful, itself 
by itself. [. . .] I think that, if there is anything beautiful besides the 
Beautiful itself, it is beautiful because of nothing other than that it 
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partakes in that Beautiful; and I say so with respect to every property. 
[. . .] But I simply, naively and perhaps foolishly cling to this, that 
nothing else makes that thing beautiful other than the presence of, 
or the communion with the Beautiful, or in whatever manner or way 
[this is achieved]; for I do not have a firm view [on how this comes 
about]; but I hold that all beautiful things become beautiful by the 
Beautiful. (100b-d, abridged and ina slightly modified translation) 


Epxouat [yap] 517 emiyetp@v cor emdeiEaoVar tij¢ aitiac 16 eidoc¢ 6 
Tetpaypatevpat [. . .] bmoBEpevos eivai tt KaAOV abTO KaB’ abtd 
[...] gaivetat yap pot, ei ti oti ddAO KaAOv TAI adbTO TO KadOv, 
ovde Sv év GAAO Kalov eivat i Stott petexet Exeivov Tod Kahod- Kal 
tavta dt) obtws A€yw [... ] tobto Sé aMAGs Kai atéyvwc Kai tows 
ev9wc Exw Tap’ Euavta@, Stt obK GAO TL Motei adTO KAaAOV 7} 1] 
éxeivov Tov Kadod eite Mapovoia eite Kotvovia eite Sry S17 Kai GW 
tmpooyevopevn: od yap étt TodTO SuoyvpiCopat, AAN Sti TM KAAW 
TAVTA TA KANG [yiyvetat] KaAG. 


In essence, Plato claims here that the Form of Beauty makes a sensible 
particular x beautiful, in some sense of ‘making’; i-e., the Form is the 
cause of x’s beauty, or is responsible for x’s beauty, in virtue of x’s par- 
taking in that Form. How the Forms can be causes that make a differ- 
ence in the sensible world is a question that has engaged Plato's readers 
since antiquity, and in primis Aristotle. As briefly mentioned in the pre- 
vious section, scholars who have addressed the problem of the causal 
role of Plato's Forms divide, broadly speaking, into two camps. On the 
one hand, there are those who explain the causal role of the Forms as 
explanatory;® on the other, those who try to give it a metaphysical ac- 
count, wherein the Forms remain changeless and yet have an efficient 
causal role to play. In the previous section of this chapter, I argued for 
a metaphysical account of the Forms as (Anaxagorean) causal powers, 
and I distinguished my interpretation from one that might be thought 
to be similar to mine in approach, namely the one offered by Fiona 
Leigh. In this section I want to enrich our understanding of Plato’s 


® Julia Annas (1982)’s work has been seminal for this line of interpretation, of which 
many variants have been developed in the literature. 
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stance that the Forms are causal powers, by examining why the Eleatic 
Principle and generally the causal role of the Forms in Plato's system 
have proven difficult for scholars to interpret. 

I argue that for Plato, speaking generally, causes are powers to make 
[something in the world] different (Svbvautw eic 16 moteiv étepov, 
Sophist 247e1). My claim is that this is a very sophisticated criterion 
that Plato set for causes as difference-makers, because it enables him 
to then classify as causes both Forms in the World of Being and things 
in the World of Becoming. This is what Plato does explicitly, leading 
up to the crucial passage where the Eleatic Principle is expressed in the 
Sophist, 


[...] They need to say something about what’s common to both it 
[namely, that which is that does not have a body] and the things that 
do have body, which they focus on when they say that they both are. 
(247d1-3) 


[...] TO yap éni te tovtotc [Toic dowpatotc] dpa Kai én’ Ekeivotc 
doa éxet o@pa ovppves yeyovos, eic 6 PAEMovtes duPdtepa eivat 
AEyOvOL 


Both what has body and what does not have body are, i-e., exist; and 
therefore are difference-makers. The examples of incorporeal entities 
that Plato gives here are the Forms of Justice, Wisdom, and Virtue 
(247b1). However, although the role of both these types of entity, the 
incorporeal and corporeal ones, is causal, they are two thoroughly dif- 
ferent kinds of difference-makers: Forms are difference-makers con- 
stitutively; while sensible things are difference-makers efficiently. With 
the Eleatic Principle Plato proposes a criterion of existence that applies 
to both types of entity, the incorporeal and the corporeal alike (see 
24742): 


[i] everything which possesses any power of any kind, [i.i] either to 
make different anything of any nature, [iii] or to be affected even in 
the least degree by the slightest cause, though it be only on one oc- 
casion, has real existence. [ii] For I set as a definition of being, that it 
is nothing else but power. (247d7-e4, slightly modified translation) 
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[i] Aeyw dr) TO Kai OmoLavodv Tiva KektTNLEvov Svvautv eit’ eic TO 
Tolelv ETEPOV OTLODV MEPUKOs elt’ eic TO MADEIv Kai OLLKPOTATOV UT 
tov mavrotatov, Kav ei povov eic nak, nav todto dévtwe eivau: [ii] 
tiWeLat yap Spov Opicetv Ta Svta We ~oTtv OvK GAXO TLTAI Sbvattc. 


It is important to realize here that the disjunction that Plato builds in 
[i] is not between efficient causes that produce or that suffer change, 
as systematically assumed; Plato’s language shows us that his thought 
is more complex than this. Plato is showing that entities in the World 
of Being and entities in the World of Becoming exist qua powerful. 
However, Forms are powerful in a different way than physical things 
are powerful. Forms are constitutional causes, while physical things are 
efficient causes. Plato’s disjunction covers both cases, since both types of 
powerfulness exist: entities have real existence if they are powerful, but 
Forms are powerful in a different way than physical things are. Forms 
are powerful by making a difference in the sensible world by their con- 
stitutional presence—by the ‘possession and presence’ of Forms in ob- 
jects (see Sophist 247a); while physical things are powerful by making 
a difference to the environment by their efficient impact. So, Platos 
disjunction, covering every type of powerful entity (‘either to make 
different anything of any nature, or to be affected . . . by the slightest 
cause’), is between [i.i] what can make a difference at all to anything, 
and [iii] what can suffer change. Now, [i.i] Forms can make a differ- 
ence, constitutionally, and sensible things in the world can make a dif- 
ference, efficiently; and [i.ii] only sensible things can suffer difference 
(/suffer efficient change)—Forms cannot suffer any type of difference. 
So, [ii] includes Forms as well as sensible things, i.e., constitutional 
causal powers and efficient causal powers; while [iii] includes only 
sensible things, i.e., only (passively) efficient causal powers. 
Commentators read Plato’s Eleatic Principle in [ii] as claiming ex- 
istence only for efficient causes. I argue that this approach has been 
unhelpful, and has led scholars to try to find ways in which Forms can 
be thought of as being efficient causes. As representative of this ap- 
proach, Gail Fine, for example, assumes that the Forms have a causal 
role in efficient causation, which she explains thus: ‘although forms 
are not E-causes [i.e. efficient causes], they are causally relevant by 
being constituents of events [of efficient causation]’ (2003: 390). How, 
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then, are Forms relevant? How do they, as constituents of events of 
efficient causation, contribute to the causal process? I submit Plato's 
metaphysics offers no answer to such questions; and it is misguided 
to place on him the burden to address them. Furthermore, it would be 
very surprising if the causal role of the Forms were explained by Plato 
through the Forms’ involvement in “becomings’ of efficient causation 
within the sensible world. By contrast, on my interpretation, the causal 
role of the Forms is not due to their contribution to something that 
takes place in the World of Becoming; rather, their causal role is con- 
stitutional for the World of Becoming, which gives the Forms and their 
World of Being a foundational role to play for the very constitution 
of the World of Becoming. On my proposed understanding of their 
‘causal role, the Forms play a constitutional causal role in the World 
of Being, too, where there are no events of becoming, but where some 
Forms partake of others (as we will see in chapter 6). 

The confusion much scholarly literature displays is not a historical, 
or linguistic accident, as it were. Aristotle is to blame for it, because 
he criticizes Plato for claiming that Forms are causes, by arguing that 
Forms are not efficient causes: 


For if the Forms are causes, why is their generating activity inter- 
mittent instead of perpetual and continuous—since there always 
are participants as well as Forms? Besides, in some instances we see 
that the cause is other than the Form. For it is the doctor who im- 
plants health and the man of science who implants science, although 
Health itself and Science itself are as well as the participants: and the 
same principle applies to everything else that is produced in accord- 
ance with a capacity. (Generatione et Corruptione, II.9, 335b18-24, 
emphasis in the original) 


Ei pév yap éotw aitia ta edn, Sid ti obK dei yevvad ovvex@c, dAAA 
Tote Lev Tote 8’ ov, S6vtTwv Kai TOV Eid@v dei Kai TOV LEBEKTIKWY; 
ét.d’ én’ Eviwv Dewpodpev dAdo TO aitiov dv: byietav yap 0 iatpdc 
éuTolei Kai EMLOTHUNV O EtoTHLWV, OvoNS Kal byleiacg adTiC Kal 
EMLOTINS Kal TOV LEOEKTIK@V- WoadTWC Sé Kai EM TOV GAAWV THV 
Kata SUVaLLV TPATTOLEVOV. 
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I showed that Plato offers a metaphysical account only for constitu- 
tional causation in his system, but not for efficient causation. Both 
Plato and Anaxagoras do make reference to instances of efficient caus- 
ation, even if they cannot explain it in their ontology. We saw in section 
1.3. of chapter 1 that in B16, Anaxagoras refers to the impact of the 
Cold on earth, compacting it into stones; but there is no explanation 
of such a type of impact in Anaxagoras’ system. Plato also talks of 
causal interaction; he speaks generally, in the passage from the Sophist 
quoted earlier, of something being affected by something else (maOeiv, 
247e1); but his (pre-Timaeus) metaphysics cannot explain how this 
could happen. It is not until Aristotle that we find a metaphysics of 
efficient causation. Aristotle introduced a conception of efficient caus- 
ation which has determined what we mean by ‘cause’ today and is still 
operative in our time. He explained efficient causation as interaction 
between respectively qualified entities, e.g., fire and iron, being capable 
of emitting heat and capable of receiving heat respectively. Everyday 
experience presents us with plenty of examples of such interactions; 
however, explaining philosophically what causal interaction is, is emi- 
nently challenging for us, as it was for the ancients. I argue that Platonic 
causation is difference-making, not efficient interaction. Neither 
Anaxagoras nor Plato (pre-Timaeus) had developed an account of effi- 
cient causation, by which I mean that they had not developed the con- 
ception of causation by interaction. 


3.4. Transcendent powers 


I argued for Anaxagoras’s influence on Plato's conception of the Forms, 
with focus on the Forms’ nature qua causal powers and their efficacy. 
But while Anaxagoras’s powers are only physical properties, the range 
of properties (and hence powers) that Plato admits in his ontology 
is much wider than Anaxagorass—whilst Anaxagoras admits at the 
foundation of his world only physical Opposites, such as Hot/Cold or 
the Soft/Hard, as properties, Plato posits also Forms of such opposites 
as moral values, such as justice, and aesthetic values, such as beauty, 
etc. In some contexts, Plato’s criterion for positing Forms appears 
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liberal to the point of encompassing the referents of all predicates, if we 
take at face value what he writes in the Republic. He writes: 


We are, I suppose,’ in the habit of positing some one Form for each 
group of many things to which we apply the same name. (596a6-8)® 


eidoc yap mob ti Ev Exaotov eiwOapyev TiPeoBat Mepi Exacta TA 
TOAAG, Oic TAvTOV Svopa ETLPEPOLEV. 


On this criterion, a single Form is posited for each group of entities in 
the world of our experience, ‘the many, to which we apply the same 
name. (There is no reason to think that the principle is intended to be 
restricted, even if in the text surrounding the quoted passage gives ex- 
amples of artefacts only.) 

There is however a much more significant departure that Plato 
makes from Anaxagoras, in addition to expanding the range of types 
of properties admitted in his ontology—a departure that will influ- 
ence the history of metaphysics to our present day. As I have already 
argued, Plato conceives of the Forms as transcendent, rather than 


7 | take the particle nov, which I translate ‘I suppose, as meant to convey ‘assumed 
diffidence, by a speaker who is quite sure of his ground, according to one of the uses that 
Denniston reports (1991: 490-1). 

8 There are two possible ways of reading this passage. One can take ti@eo@au [eivat] 
in an existential sense, i.e., ‘we posit that there is an eidoc; or in a predicative sense, ie., 
‘we posit that the eidoc is one. The text allows both readings. The majority of the scholars 
adopt the existential reading, and so do I. Contra the majority of the interpreters, 
Smith (1917) argues for the predicative reading, which Burnyeat too finds preferable 
(1989: 102). More recently the two opposing positions in the debate have been fur- 
nished with new arguments by Sedley (2013) in support of Smith (1917), and José Edgar 
Gonzalez-Varela (2019, online pre-print publication) in support of the mainstream 
reading. I will not engage here with the arguments in support or against the reading 
I adopt, but will only mention that there are various textual reasons to be found in the 
passage itself to prefer the existential reading to the predicative one, and further evi- 
dence, external to the passage in question, is to be found in the Phaedo (79a6-7), where 
ti8eo@at is used in an existential sense for positing 5vo {Sn tov Svtwv. Furthermore, on 
the existential reading, as we will see, Plato’s claim is a type of One Over Many assump- 
tion; whilst on the predicative reading Plato mentions as a familiar principle the claim 
which will be actually the conclusion of his argument, namely that each Form is unique. 
Although I agree with Fine (1993: 305) that either of the two claims would fit the context, 
I believe it is likely that Plato would have mentioned the principle he will use rather than 
state at such an early stage of the argument the conclusion. This consideration adds fur- 
ther support to the existential reading. 
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physical entities, in a ‘place beyond the heaven; (bmepovpaviov torov, 
see Phaedrus 247c; see also tov vontov tonov in Republic 517b-c).? 
Plato ‘elevates’ the status of Anaxagoras’s Opposites to that of non- 
physical and merely intelligible entities, whose presence in material 
objects, nevertheless, qualifies the objects thus-and-so.!° It follows that 
for Plato, for example, a physical fire is hot in virtue of the presence of 
the transcendent Form of Heat in it. This is a very surprising stance to 
take; why would Plato think in these terms? There is much to be said 
about what might motivate Plato's move and why it is a philosophically 
attractive move; but I will not attempt to engage with this topic here. 
Rather, I will confine myself to a specific aspect of it, which I believe 
must have been salient to Plato in his thinking about the Forms. My 
discussion will focus on the normativity of the transcendent, because 
this is relevant to the causal efficacy of Plato’s Forms." 

I suggest that Plato assumes that the transcendent has norma- 
tive governance over the physical world, on account of the fact that 
geometry, mathematics, astronomy, and suchlike sciences offer (co- 
gent) models of the normative governance of abstract entities over 
physical ones. It is well known and much discussed in the relevant 
secondary literature that Plato was interested in the mathematics 
and geometry of his time, and from a certain point onward in his 
philosophical development he was very much influenced by these 
sciences.!* It was already well understood in Plato’s time that con- 
crete physical geometrical figures have the geometrical properties 
they have in virtue of the respective perfect geometrical figures 


° Foran opposing view, see, e.g., Fine (1984 and 1986). 

10 Brentlinger (1972) offers an interpretation of Plato’s reasons for departing from 
the Anaxagorean conception of physical properties to their conception as transcendent 
properties, with which I disagree. I discuss Brentlinger’s views in section 6.1 of chapter 6. 

11 Although this too would be very relevant to Plato’s conception of the Forms, I am 
not here interested in the perfection that the transcendent can enjoy, as, e.g., in the case 
perfect paradigms of triangularity or beauty, because this is less relevant if at all to the 
issue of the causal efficacy of the Forms. 

2 T cannot here pay justice to Plato's views on mathematics and geometry in any com- 
plete and accurate way; this would be beyond the scope of the present study. My aim here 
is only to point the reader to a few representative passages on which I draw for my argu- 
ment. Among the existing secondary literature, the reader might find of interest, among 
other resources: Heath (1921), Burnyeat (1987), Fowler (1987), Vuillemin (2001), 
Rashed (2018). 
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having the properties they have. This, I submit, motivates Plato’s 
certainty that the transcendent can govern the physical. If a square’s 
angles are 90 degrees each, because the perfect square’s angles are 90 
degrees each, it seems eminently sensible that this generalizes to all 
other properties of paradigms in the intelligible realm. This, I be- 
lieve, must have been a significant motivation for Plato’s stance that 
transcendent entities that are responsible for things in the world 
being qualified as they are.'° 

Here I will limit myself to referencing two representative passages 
from the Republic that show that it seems uncontroversial to Plato to 
posit that transcendent entities govern the physical world—he takes 
this stance without feeling the need to offer arguments for it, or even 
to make it explicit in his writings. For instance, he notes that geom- 
etry has a vital role to play in practical matters, as well as in ethical 
and philosophical matters. He finds it straightforwardly true that some 
knowledge of geometry serves warfare strategy: 


In so far as it pertains to war, it [i.e., geometry]’s obviously appro- 
priate, for when it comes to setting up camp, occupying a region, con- 
centrating troops, deploying them, or with regard to any of the other 
formations an army adopts in battle or on the march, it makes all the 
difference whether someone is a geometer or not. But for things like 
that, even a little geometry—or calculation for that matter—would 
suffice. (526d1-8) 


Soov Lev, E—n, TPOG TA TOAELLKA adTOD Teivel, SFRAOV StI MPOOHKEL 
TIpdg yap tac otpatomedevoetc Kai Katadknwetc xwpiwv Kai 
ovvaywydc Kai €xtdoels OTpatTiac, Kai doa SF GAAA oxNLATICovoL 
Ta OTpatomeda Ev adtaic TE Taic Udyatc Kai Mopeiatc, Stapépot Av 
adTOS avTOD yewpETpIKOS Kai pT] Ov. AAN obv dn, eimov, Mpdc Lev 
Ta ToLadta Kai Bpaxd tt dv eEapKoi yewpetpias te Kai Aoytopot 
LLOPLOV. 


13 Further, geometry must have also suggested to Plato that, not only do transcendent 
properties govern physical ones, but transcendent structures, too, can govern physical 
structures. As we will see in chapter 7, this will play a significant role in Plato’s final, hith- 
erto unrecognized solution to the problem of reifying structure in his ontology. 
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Additionally, he continues, “What we need to consider is whether the 
greater and more advanced part of it [geometry] tends to make it easier 
to see the form of the good’ (16 dé Todd abtijg Kai Moppwtepw TPSLOV 
oxoreioBat dei et Tt Mpdc Exeivo Teivet, MPdG TO ToLeiv KaTISEiv PdoV 
Ti Tod ayadod idéav. 526d9-e1). Here Plato states explicitly that it 
is the very same science of geometry, which supports understanding 
in the practical domain of military tactics, that also supports under- 
standing in the thoroughly theoretical and purely intelligible realm of 
the good. 

The reader might object that the normativity of geometry is sui gen- 
eris; whatever type of governance holds between, e.g., the perfect tri- 
angle and the wooden triangles carved by the carpenter, cannot serve 
as a model for the type of governance that the Form of (e.g.) Heat has 
over the sensible objects that are hot. My response is that the ontology 
Plato pioneers in the Timaeus, to which we will come in chapter 7, has 
the resources to address this point directly. Briefly put, Plato's novel 
stance in the Timaeus is to posit that the natural world is literally built 
out of geometrical figures: the triangles, which make up the four elem- 
ents from which everything else is constituted. After making this 
move, Plato does not need to appeal to a mere parallelism between the 
normativity of geometry and that of Forms; now, he can confidently 
claim that the Forms govern the natural world with geometrical nor- 
mativity, because the natural world is geometrically constituted. 


3.5. Closing remarks 


Following Anaxagoras and more generally the Ionian tradition, Plato 
posits that the building blocks of reality are causal powers, as per his 
Eleatic Principle, that says that being powerful is the criterion for being. 
In contrast to Anaxagoras, Plato ‘elevates’ the opposites (such as the 
hot and the wet) and all other properties, from their physical status in 
Anaxagoras’s ontology, to the transcendent domain of the intelligible. 
Yet Plato treats these transcendent properties—the Forms—as the 


14 We will return to these issues in section 7.6 of chapter 7. 
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sources from which things in the world derive their qualifications, e.g., 
being hot or wet, etc., just like Anaxagoras, with his Opposites—as per 
the Contagion Principle of causation we saw in section 1.4. of chapter 1. 
The outcome is a surprising one: in Plato's universe, sensible objects 
are, e.g., hot by having within their constitution parts of the Form of 
Heat, which is transcendent.!° I argue that by reifying transcendent 
properties which impact causally on the physical world, Plato gives rise 
to a new type of problem in the history of metaphysics: the problem of 
the instantiation of properties. The problem will not remain the same, 
but will change, with Aristotle, whose forms are not transcendent but 
abstract entities. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, did not face such a 
problem, since his properties were physical, and their ‘instantiation 
(i.e., their coming to qualify objects) is by the predominant physical 
presence of their parts in physical objects. Within Plato's system, the 
issue is: How can features of objects in the physical world be consti- 
tutionally derived from features of transcendent entities, the Forms? 
We can distinguish two different questions here. How can parts of a 
transcendent Form constitute a physical object? And, how can parts of 
a transcendent Form qualify a physical object with its physical proper- 
ties? Plato does not address the first question at all (although it may be 
that he does not distinguish it from the second). He does not address 
the second question either, because, I conjecture, he assumes the tran- 
scendent normativity of the Forms over physical objects, on the model 
of how mathematics and geometry govern nature. Plato will return 
to those issues in the development of his cosmology in the Timaeus, 
which I discuss in section 7.6 of chapter 7. 


15 The issue of the Forms partition will be discussed at length in the following chap- 
ters. While in the Phaedo, Plato has not yet distinguished between having a part of a 
Form, and partaking in the whole of a Form, he will do it explicitly in the Parmenides, as 
we will see in section 4.4. of chapter 4. 


=: 


Forms in objects 


4.1. Introduction 


As we saw in chapters 1 and 2, in Anaxagoras’s system something 
is qualified as, e.g., hot when it has within its constitution parts or 
shares of the relevant Opposite, e.g., the Hot, in preponderance 
over parts of other Opposites. Thus the Opposites (qua sets of 
their parts)! overlap constitutionally with the objects they qualify, 
by sharing parts with them. This is the ‘mechanism’ by which ob- 
jects are qualified by properties in Anaxagoras’s system. I argue that 
Plato inherits this account from Anaxagoras, and makes it central 
to his metaphysics.” In this chapter we will examine how Plato is 
initially both attracted by the explanatory power of Anaxagoras’s 
model of constitutional overlap, and concerned about some for- 
midable difficulties that emerge if the model is combined with his 
theory of Forms. In the chapters to follow, I will show that Plato 
nevertheless keeps working with the model, and develops his views, 
across different dialogues, from the position that overlap is pos- 
sessing common parts, to the position that overlap is independent 
of partitioning, i.e., independent from the Forms’ having parts. 
I here anticipate in outline my interpretation of Plato’s evolving 
conception of overlap, before articulating it in detail in this and in 
the chapters to follow. He holds at different stages of his metaphys- 
ical development, that 


1 On Anaxagoras’s open sets, see also footnotes 51 and 82. 

2 Plato's references to Anaxagoras are direct, even when Anaxagoras is not mentioned 
by name. We need to remember that philosophical discussions in antiquity would not 
have been conducted as they are now and that very often—nearly ubiquitously—in an- 
cient texts, arguments, and positions that are critiqued are not quoted as we would do 
from their sources. 
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a) Sensible objects partake in the Forms by constitutional overlap 
with them, where the Forms’ parts are individuated by means of 
what I call Cambridge partitioning; 

b) Sensible objects overlap qualitatively with the Forms, which 
secures that the objects resemble the Forms; the metaphysical 
‘mechanism’ of overlap by parts has now been abandoned in fa- 
vour of that of imitation. 


Even when in the Timaeus, as we will see in chapter 7, Plato reaches a 
new conception of the Forms (now all making up a single paradeigma), 
and of participation (by imitation), still, there is overlap between the 
sensible objects and the paradeigma, in that they share a qualitative 
state (the aspect of the paradeigma that the Demiurge copied in cre- 
ating the object). Thus, overlap covers a range of metaphysically re- 
lated models in Plato's system as a whole; sharing a part is only one way 
to overlap, the other way is qualitative overlap. We begin by exploring 
here Plato’s take on constitutional overlap. 


4.2. Being present in versus belonging 
to an object 


At an early stage in the development of his metaphysics Plato appears 
to have what we might call misgivings concerning Anaxagoras’s model 
of constitutional overlap for explaining property qualification. In a 
passage in the Lysis Plato expresses the thought that property posses- 
sion requires, in the object, something more than, or different from, 
the mere presence of (parts of) the property in the object. He intro- 
duces the following thought experiment: 


‘Look at it this way’ I said. ‘If someone smeared your blond hair with 
white lead, would your hair then be white or appear white?’ ‘Appear 


3 As we will see in chapter 7, in the Timaeus there are in fact two versions of qualita- 
tive overlap in play; according to the second, sensible objects overlap qualitatively with 
images of Forms, where the images are qualitative copies, not parts, of the Forms that 
qualify objects. 
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white; he said. ‘And yet whiteness would surely be present with it’ 
‘Yes. ‘But all the same your hair would not yet be white. Though 
whiteness would be present, your hair would not be white any more 
than it is black’ “True’ (217d1-6; emphasis in the original translation) 


AXN ode, Hv & éyw. et tic cov EavOac obcac tac Tpixac yinvOiw 
deiwetev, MOTEpov TOTE AEvKal elev i] PaivotT’ dv; BaivowT d&, T 
& 6c. Kai piv mapein y’ av abtaic AevKkotys. Nat. AAN duwe obdév 
Tt HGAAOV dv eiev AevKai Mw, AAG Tapovbons AEvKOTHTOS ob'tE TL 
Aevkai ovte péhatvai eiotv. AAO}. 


Plato's stance here appears to be a direct rejection of Anaxagoras’s 
model. Plato even builds his example so as to secure that the 
white colour would be preponderant in the hair—which satisfies 
Anaxagoras’s Preponderance Principle (see section 2.2 of chapter 2). 
Plato continues: 


‘But when, my friend, old age introduces this same color [white] 
to your hair, then it will become of the same sort as what is present, 
white by the presence of white’ ‘Naturally’ “Here at last is my ques- 
tion, then. When a thing has something present with it, will it be of 
the same sort [white] as what is present? Or only when that thing is 
present in a certain way [by belonging as a property to the subject]? 
‘Only then; he said. (217d6-e4; my emphasis) 


AX btav 51, @ gire, TO yijpac adtaic TAdTOV TODTO YpGpa Emayayn, 
Tote EYEVOVTO OidvTtEp TO Tapdv, AevKOd Tapovoid AevKai. Il@> yap 
ob; Totto toivuv épwta viv dn, ei @ dv TL Mapi, Towodtov gota TO 
éxov oiov TO Napov: H €dv Lev KATA TIva TPOTOV TapH, ota, Eav SE 
Lr], 00; ObTw LaAov, Zn. 


Does Plato offer an argument, here, against the thought that mere 
presence of (parts of) properties in objects qualifies the objects with 
those properties? He does not; but his metaphysical intuition is clearly 
stated: belonging as a property to an object is different from merely 
being present in that object. Whilst this appears to be a direct criti- 
cism of Anaxagoras’s position, Plato does not have any metaphysical 
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alternative to offer, at this point, to the Anaxagorean model according 
to which the presence of (parts of) a quality in an object qualifies the 
object; he cannot distinguish, metaphysically, what his intuition sug- 
gests, namely that being present in an object is different from be- 
longing to it as subject. 


4.3. Presence or communion? 


The Phaedo provides us with a uniquely helpful starting point for 
examining Plato’s views on participation in Forms by constitutional 
overlap, as per Anaxagoras’s model. There Plato writes, 


I am going to try to show you the kind of cause with which I have 
concerned myself. [. . .] I assume the existence of a Beautiful, itself 
by itself [. . .]. I think that, if there is anything beautiful besides the 
Beautiful itself, it is beautiful because of nothing other than that it 
partakes in that Beautiful; and I say so with respect to every property. 
[. . .] But I simply, naively and perhaps foolishly cling to this, that 
nothing else makes that thing beautiful other than the presence of, 
or the communion with the Beautiful, or in whatever manner or way 
[this is achieved]; for I do not have a firm view [on how this comes 
about]; but I hold that all beautiful things become beautiful by the 
Beautiful. (100b-d, abridged and ina slightly modified translation) 


Epyopat [yap] di) éntyetp@v oor Emdei—aoGat tij¢ aitiag TO eidoc 6 
menpaypatevuat [. . .] bmoOépEvos eivai TL KAAOV adTO KAO’ adTO 
[...] paivetot yap pot, ef Ti éotiv dAAO Kahov MAN abTO TO KAAOy, 
ovdde Sv év GAAO Kahov eivat i Stott petexet Exeivov Tod Kahod- Kal 
mavta Si] obtwWs AEyw [.. .] TobTO dé AMAWS Kai aTEXVWS Kal tows 
evtOwe éxw Tap’ guavt®@, dtt obk GAAO TI ToLet adTO KadOV FH] 
éxeivov Tov Kadod eite Mapovoia eite Kotvwvia eite Sry S17 Kai Gtws 
tmpooyevopévn: od yap étt todto SucyvpiCopat, GAN Sti TH KAAw 
TAVTA TA KAAG [ytyvetat] KaAAG. 


* T take the Phaedo to be a conceptual rather than chronological starting point for 
investigating Plato’s engagement with Anaxagoras’s constitutional overlap model. 
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In this passage we find textual evidence that Plato distinguishes be- 
tween an object’s being qualified by a Form, and the metaphysical 
‘mechanism’ by which it is qualified. I take this distinction to be Platos 
metaphysical refinement of Anaxagoras’s position. In the passage, 
Plato is explicitly noncommittal regarding the ‘mechanism’ by which 
an object is beautiful: it may be by the presence (mapovoia) of the Form 
of Beauty in the object, or by the object’s communion (kotvwvia) with 
the Form of Beauty. Presumably he conceives presence and commu- 
nion as two alternative general models for property possession. The 
two models may be illustrated with everyday examples. Let us consider 
the property of being hot and two ways in which an ordinary phys- 
ical object might acquire it. One way is that in which a clay stove be- 
comes hot, when a piece of burning coal is taken from a fire and placed 
in the stove; this illustrates the ‘mechanisn’ of partaking in Forms by 
the presence of the Form (or a part of the Form) in the partaking ob- 
ject. The second way is that in which an open fire makes a person near 
it warm; on my reading, this corresponds to the ‘mechanism’ of par- 
taking in a Form by the communion of the Form with the partaking 
object. In this passage, Plato remains uncommitted as to whether par- 
ticipation in a Form is through having parts of the Form in the partaker 
(mapovoia), or through a type of communion (kotvwvia) between the 
Form and the object. But the very fact that he differentiates the two 
possibilities is noteworthy. It reveals Plato’s (non-committal) hesita- 
tion concerning Anaxagoras’s model of possessing a property by par- 
taking in parts of it, i.e., by constitutional overlap with it. It also reveals 
Plato's (non-committal) alternative ‘mechanism for partaking, which 
he will ultimately favour in his theory, i-e., qualitative overlap. (In later 
chapters I will tease out, metaphysically, the two models that are at this 
stage an unconceptualized alternative for Plato.) 

Plato’s wanting at this stage to remain non-committal finds expres- 
sion in the so-called Final Argument in the Phaedo, if we follow the 
way David Gallop reads it in his (1975) commentary. Gallop derives 
the steps of Platos final argument for the immortality of the soul in 


> As mentioned also in footnote 99, in the Phaedo Plato has not yet distinguished be- 
tween having a part of a Form, and partaking in the whole of a Form, which he will do 
explicitly in the Parmenides, as we will see in section 4.4. of chapter 4. 
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two very carefully worded parallel versions: one which delivers the ar- 
gument in terms of immanent Forms (i.e., parts of Forms present in 
the partaking objects, by mapovoia); and one which is not committed 
to immanent Forms, and thus follows presumably a different model 
for participation—that of communion (kotvwvia), I submit. In his re- 
construction of the argument, Gallop follows Plato's text very closely, 
and shows thereby that the text is very carefully crafted, so as to allow 
that the argument may be understood in two ways: as involving imma- 
nent Forms, but also without presupposing a commitment to imma- 
nent Forms (1975: 203-5). Gallop’s point is that the ambiguity of the 
text reflects Plato's own ‘ambivalence’ about the existence of immanent 
Forms in sensible things. I share this thought, and submit that Plato's 
ambivalence—as to whether f-things are f-qualified by having parts 
of Form F in them, or by communion with Form F—is a reflection of 
the attraction to partaking in parts, but also of the difficulties that par- 
taking in parts of the Forms generates (as we will see); this is what Plato 
leaves open at this stage, the choice of presence over communion or 
vice versa. 

Thus, I conclude that Plato is clear that, through partaking, the 
Forms fulfil the metaphysical function of grounding the qualification 
and qualitative resemblance of sensible things; but he is not yet clear or 
committed as to which ‘mechanism’ the Forms may fulfil this function 
by. The significance of these considerations for my overarching argu- 
ment is that they show us that Plato does not endorse uncritically—but 
rather, very thoughtfully—the model for property possession that he 
inherits from Anaxagoras. 


4.4, The non-recurrence of Forms 


Plato pursues further in the Parmenides his investigation of 
Anaxagoras’s model of qualification of an object by presence of (parts 
of) the property in the object. There, he scrutinizes the model by 
means of what I call the Partaking Dilemma. Let us begin our exam- 
ination of the Dilemma by asking ourselves the question: Why does 
Plato introduce this Dilemma? We discussed in the preceding section 
how, in the Phaedo, he appears non-committal about the ‘mechanism 
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of partaking in Forms; one of the two options he considers there is that 
an object partakes of a Form by the presence of the Form in it. The 
Partaking Dilemma makes it clear that there are at least two ways in 
which the Form can be present in the object: by the object having the 
whole of a Form, or having a part of a Form in it. We read, 


‘So does each thing that gets a share get as its share the Form as a 
whole or a part of it? Or could there be some other means of get- 
ting a share apart from these two?’ “How could there be?’ He said. 
(131a4-7) 


ovKody itot GAov Tod Eeidoug i LEPOUG EKaOTOV TO LETAAALBavVoV 
petaAauBdavel; T GAAN Tic dv peTadnyic ywpic TOUTWV yévotToO; Kal 
Tc Av; etrtev. 


The argument allows for only two ways of participating in a Form. 
Either will turn out to be problematic; and yet tertium non datur. If the 
Form F is present as a whole in every f-thing, the Form F is different 
from itself. If on the other hand it is only a part of the Form F that is 
present in every f-thing, the problem is that no part of a Form can be an 
appropriate ‘proxy’ for the Form. I will concentrate here on the latter 
horn of the Dilemma, as the most relevant to the overarching argu- 
ment of this book. Plato writes, 


‘For suppose you are going to divide largeness itself. If each of the 
many large things is to be large by a part of largeness smaller than 
largeness itself, won't that appear unreasonable?’ ‘It certainly will, he 
replied. “What about this? Will each thing that has received a small 
part of the equal have something by which to be equal to anything, 
when its portion is less than the equal itself?’ “Ihat’s impossible’ 
(131c5-e5) 


dpa yap, Pavat: ei adTO TO LEyEBOc LEpteic Kal ExaoToV TOV TOAAMV 
peyahwv peyeBouc LEpEel OLIKpOTepw avTOD Tod peyéBouG LEya 
gota, dpa obk GAoyov Paveitai; Mavu y’, Epn. ti dé; Tob icov pepo 
Exaotov ouKpov amodaBov tt éet @ éAattovi dvtt adtod Tod icov 
TO Exov ioov Tw gota; Adbvatov. 
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The context makes it clear that Plato is thinking of the parts of Forms 
functionally, here; the question he is raising is: Can the parts of a Form 
do the metaphysical work that the Form as a whole would do? He finds 
it ‘unreasonable’ (&doyov), as we see in the text just quoted, where the 
absurdity is illustrated with the example of a part of Largeness, which 
is ‘smaller thar’ (optxpotépw) Largeness itself, and yet per hypothesis 
it would make the object it is in large. Why can a large object not be 
large in virtue of a part of the Form of Largeness, notwithstanding the 
fact that the part, qua part, is ‘smaller than’ (opixpotepov) the whole 
Form of Largeness? The reason here is not that a part of the Form of 
Largeness is small, and thus, being small it could not make something 
else large, ie., make something else its own opposite (which would 
also be objectionable to Plato, Phaedo 97a5-b1, and further contradict 
the Contagion Principle, see section 1.4. of chapter 1; see also Phaedo 
104c7-8). For the argument here is supposed to generalize to all 
Forms, e.g., to the Form of Equality too. How can something that has 
only a part of the Form of Equality make anything equal to anything 
else? More generally, how are we to understand the key notion in this 
argument, of being ‘smaller than, as applicable to all Forms? 

Liddle and Scott distinguish three senses of optkpoc, the third of 
which is ‘small in importance’ or significance, which is cognate to 
being less impactful,° and thus less effective or less powerful. So, on 
this reading, Plato’s thought here is that a part of a Form cannot be 
functionally equivalent to the whole Form. However, it remains an 
open question whether the reason why for Plato a part of the Form 
cannot be functionally equivalent to the whole Form is that a part is 
functionally or quantitatively ‘less than its Form.’ If the justification 
for claiming that a part of a Form is functionally less than the whole 
Form, was (per hypothesis) that a part can never perform the function 
of a whole—for any function, any part, and any whole—the conclusion 


® Plato uses the term with this meaning, e.g., in Republic: ‘[. . .] we should try to dis- 
cover and point out [. . .] what’s the smallest [opixpotdtov] change that would enable 
our city to reach our sort of constitution—one change if possible, or not one, two, and if 
not two, then the fewest in number and the least extensive [opuxpotatwv tiv Svvautv]. 
(473b3-cl) 

? This point has been discussed in the literature, see, e.g., among others, Scaltsas 
(1989). 
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would not follow. Counter-examples are easy to find. If, on the other 
hand, Plato is per hypothesis reasoning here specifically about the size 
of the part, then, why would a part of e.g., the Form of Heat, which is 
smaller than the whole Form of Heat, not be able to make an object 
(at least to some degree) hot? What does the size of the part of a Form 
(e.g., that of Equality) have to do with the part’s role in the object that 
possesses it? 

So, why should a part be functionally inadequate for the meta- 
physical role that Plato has assumed it can play by being present in 
an object? Plato does not explain why, at least in the first horn of the 
Dilemma. But we can derive the reason from the second horn of the 
Dilemma. We saw that the first horn considers the case in which an 
object is qualified by the Form by having a part of a Form, the second 
by having the whole Form. Plato immediately dismisses the latter op- 
tion, thus, 


Do you think, then, that the Form as a whole—one thing—is in each 
of the many? [. . .] So, being one and the same, it will be at the same 
time, as a whole, in things that are many and separate; and, thus it 
would itself be separate from itself. (131a8-b2) 


Tlotepov obv Soxei oot ddov 10 ido év ExaoT@ eivat tHv MOAAWV EV 
by, i] Ma [.. "Ev dpa dv kai tabtov év MOAN OIc Kai ywpic ovat Sov 
dpa évéotal, Kai obTwWS AdDTO ADTOD ywpic dv ein. 


I reconstruct Plato’ reasoning in this brief but important passage as 
follows. The Form F is what stands for the property of being f, and that 
whose presence in an object qualifies the object as f: Thus, if there are 
two hot things in the world, each of them must have the Form of Heat 
in them to be qualified by it. But, per hypothesis, only the whole Form 
can qualify an object with the property of being hot. Further, there is 
only one Form per type of property (which is here assumed, but dem- 
onstrated in the Third Bed Argument (see section 4.5). That is to say, 
the Forms are primitively unique (as Anaxagoras’s Opposites are), and 
cannot recur. From the assumptions that things require the presence 
of the whole Form in order to be qualified by it, and that the Forms 
are each unique, absurdities follow, namely that a Form would become 
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different from itself, as mentioned in the second horn of the Dilemma, 
or that it would become an instance of itself, rather than be itself, as 
the Third Bed Argument shows. I submit that these are the reason why 
Plato assumes, in the first horn of the Dilemma, that the parts of a 
Form, being ‘smaller’ than the Form itself, are functionally inadequate 
for qualifying objects with the property the Form stands for. For if the 
parts were functionally adequate for ‘transmitting’ the Form to the ob- 
jects, they would each be functioning as the Form itself, which would 
per impossibile either make the Form different from itself, or make it be 
an instance of itself. 


4.5. The Forms’ uniqueness 


Let us now return to the hypothesis formulated in the first horn of the 
Partaking Dilemma, namely that parts of a Form F can qualify an ob- 
ject as f, This hypothesis assumes that the parts of the Form are able 
to fulfil the same metaphysical function as the whole Form, namely 
the function of making f-qualified the object they are in. In brief, the 
hypothesis assumes that the parts of a Form are functionally equiva- 
lent to the whole Form. This however generates a problem within 
Plato’s metaphysical system. The hypothesis allows, in effect, for mul- 
tiple Forms per property, as many as are the parts of the Forms—thus 
contradicting directly the One Over Many Principle (on account that 
on this hypothesis there would be many sources of f-ness over the 
many f-things in the world),® but also the conclusion Plato derives in 
his Third Bed Argument in the Republic (henceforth TBA for brevity). 
The TBAs conclusion is that necessarily each Form is unique, even if it 
qualifies all the instances of that type.? The argument runs as follows: 


[...] ifhe [god] made only two [Forms of Bed, each of which is what 
‘bed’ really is], then again one would come to light whose form they 


8 See section 1.4 of chapter 1. 

° Plato's Third Bed Argument offers an early response, in the history of metaphysics, to 
the principle of the Identity of the Indiscernibles. In short, assuming numerically distinct 
but qualitatively identical entities reveals that there is in fact more to their respective 
make up than their qualitative identity. 
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in turn would both possess, and that [Form] would be the one which 
is what ‘bed’ really is and not the other two. (597c6-8, my emphasis) 


[.. .] ei bdo pOvac moujoetev, MaAt av pia dvagavein Tc éxeivat dv 
ad dupotepat TO eidoc éxotey, Kai ein dv 6 got KAivn exeivn, GAN 
ody ai dvo. 


In brief, the thrust of the argument is that there is only one Form F, in 
virtue of which f-similar things, e.g., beds, are similar, qua likenesses of 
the Form. If there were two Forms standing for the same type of prop- 
erty, F, and F,, they would be, per hypothesis, qualitatively identical 
to one another, but also numerically different from each other, since 
they would be two. But if F, and F, were qualitatively identical but nu- 
merically different between them, they would share a single Form F, 
between them, and would both be instances of F, by partaking in it. 
The reason for this is that qualitative sameness is accounted for by the 
oneness of the source of the qualitative condition (as per the One Over 
Many Principle). So, Plato’s argument continues, F, will be the Form 
of F-ness, whilst the originally hypothesized two Forms, F, and F., 
will be only similar to it, but numerically different from it. The idea 
is that whatever it is that makes F, and F, numerically different from 
F, is (constitutionally) additional to ‘what it is to be f-ness’ (in Plato's 
example: 6 éottv KAivn éxeivn), which F, is. Hence, the additional 
element that makes F, and F, numerically different between them 
and different from F,, ‘compromises’ the natures of the two original 
Forms F and F.,, which is why they each fail to be the Form of f-ness. 
The argument’s conclusion, that there is a unique Form per property 
type, blocks the hypothesis of the first horn of the Partaking Dilemma, 
which assumes that the parts ofa Form F can do the same metaphysical 
work which the Form as a whole does, namely qualifying an object as 
f. There can be only one Form F, uniquely, which can qualify objects as 
f° We will see in what follows that this will turn out to be the reason 
why Plato abandons partaking in parts of a Form (i.e., constitutional 


10 For a detailed analysis of the Third Bed Argument and the relevant scholarly litera- 
ture, see Marmodoro (2008). I also return to it in section 4.7 of this chapter. 
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overlap), as a metaphysical ‘mechanism for the qualification of objects 
with the property of a Form. 


4.6. The Paradox of Smallness 


Within the Partaking Dilemma in the Parmenides, Plato raises a 
paradox concerning how the addition of a part of smallness" to an ob- 
ject could result in the object’s becoming smaller, which appears dir- 
ectly aimed at criticizing Anaxagoras’s views. In Plato’s words: 


“Well, suppose one of us is going to have a part of the small. The small 
will be larger than that part of it, since the part is a part of it: so the 
small itself will be larger! And that to which the part subtracted is 
added will be smaller, not larger, than it was before?—‘“That surely 
couldn't happen, he said. (131d7-e3) 


AXX& Tod optkpod LEpocs Tic HUwv eet, TOUTOV d5é adTOD TO OLLKPdV 
peiCov gota ate LEpous Eavtod Svtos, Kai obTW dt] abTO TO CLKPdV 
peiCov gotat- @ 5 dv mpootebf TO a~aipedEv, TodTO CULKPdTEpOV 
gotat ddX' ob peiCov 1} mpiv. 

Ovk av yévotto, Paval, TOdTO ye. Tiva obv TpdTOY, eimElv. 


Anaxagoras does not express himself explicitly on this matter; we can 
only derive his position from the extant textual evidence. In B1 he 
claims: ‘nothing was evident [in the primordial mixture] on account 
of smallness’ (ovdév événiov tv b10 ouuKpoTtos). This suggests that 
nothing was perceptible because there were small shares of everything 
everywhere, in a state of extreme mixture, without any particular con- 
centration of them anywhere. Namely, the positive claim would be 
that it is the smallness/largeness in the size of the bulk of an Opposite 
at a location that determines its perceptibility. It does indeed seem in- 
tuitive that when the Opposite Large, for instance, becomes prepon- 
derant in an object, that object becomes larger by being quantitatively 


11 | use ‘smallness’ deliberately here, as a neutral term, because the argument bears 
both on the case of the Opposite Small and the Form of Smallness. 
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augmented through the acquisition of more and more shares of the 
Large. This account however does not generalize to the case, e.g., of 
the Small: How could something acquire more shares of the Opposite 
Small, and yet become thereby, not bigger, but smaller? This is an in- 
teresting conundrum, because the option that something becomes 
smaller by losing shares of the Small is not open to Anaxagoras, since, 
first, it is the preponderance (not depletion) of an Opposite that leads 
to the object’s respective qualification; and second, Anaxagoras needs 
an account of the qualification of objects that works for all Opposites, 
not just for the Small; clearly, something cannot become larger by 
losing shares of the Large. It would thus appear that the most char- 
itable interpretation of preponderance would be that preponderance 
increases the intensity of the Opposite in a thing. However, even this 
generates a difficulty for the Opposite Small in particular, and more 
generally for all Opposites which we do not conceive of as having 
intensity/differing in intensity (e.g., being Odd). I will not pursue 
further here the issue of how Anaxagoras might be able (or not) to 
address this difficulty. I will note however that it appears that being 
small is a property that creates difficulties both for Anaxagoras and 
for Plato. 

There does seem to be something that neither of the two philo- 
sophers has worked out with clarity about the distribution of this prop- 
erty across individual objects in terms of presence (of parts) of the 
Small/Smallness. In the Partaking Dilemma in the Parmenides, Plato 
finds problematic that the Form of Smallness would have parts smaller 
than itself, whose presence in what is small makes what is small larger 
(than its parts), and so large (i.e., qualified by two opposites at once, 
which is not an option in Plato's metaphysics; see Phaedo 104c7-8). In 
his own words, 


[.. .] suppose one of us is going to have a part of the small. The small 
will be larger than that part of it, since the part is a part of it: so the 
small itself will be larger! (131d7-9) 


[...] Tod opiKpod pEpos Tic Hwy eet, tovTOV dé abtod TO opLKpdv 
peiCov gota te pEpous Eavtod Svtos, Kai obTW dt] abTO TO CLLKPdV 
peiCov gorau. 
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How does the problem arise here? There is an implicit ambiguity in 
how Plato uses ‘part’ in the argument. On the one hand, per hypoth- 
esis, possessing a part of Smallness qualifies the possessor as small; 
on the other hand, possessing a part of Smallness entails that the 
Form of Smallness is large by comparison. Why is that? It is because 
in the first occurrence, the part of Smallness operates functionally, by 
bringing the property of smallness to the thing it is in. In the second 
occurrence, the part of Smallness does not operate functionally, but 
extensionally or quantitatively, as a part of a greater whole—where the 
whole is the Form of Smallness. 

The reason why this paradox is significant for our present inquiry is that 
it brings into relief a crucial feature of Platos conception of constitutional 
overlap, which is central in understanding the impact of Anaxagorass 
system on Platos. Anaxagoras conceives the ‘mechanism the consti- 
tutional overlap between a small object and the Opposite Small quan- 
titatively: shares of the Opposite Small come to be physically, through 
the operation of the vortex, preponderant in the object that thereby be- 
comes small. At this stage of his metaphysical development, Plato follows 
Anaxagoras in viewing constitutional overlap by parts as the way in which 
things partake of Forms, but he vacillates between different ways in which 
the parts of the Forms may operate: functionally versus quantitatively. Two 
sets of questions open up for us to explore. First, it is indicative that Plato 
insists here that the parts of Forms in objects possess the property of the 
Forms (e.g., the parts of the Form of Heat are hot, and they will never ac- 
cept their opposite property, e.g. cold, as per Phaedo 104c7-8 mentioned 
earlier). One can understand why, on Anaxagoras’s way of thinking of 
parts of the Opposites as operating quantitatively, the parts of, e.g., the 
Opposite Hot are posited to be hot; but on Plato's way of thinking, do parts 
operate quantitatively, as in Anaxagorass system, or functionally? Does 
Plato understand clearly the difference between functional and quantita- 
tive parts of the Forms? We will address this issue in section 4.8. 


4.7. Is self-predication self-predication? 


When did philosophers first think that an entity is an instance of 
itself, and what did they mean by it? I have already made use of 
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the concept of an ‘instance of a property’ a few times so far. By an 
‘instance of a property’ I mean an entity (of any ontological kind) 
that is qualified by the property, and which can be distinguished 
from other entities qualified by that property. Are Anaxagoras’s 
Opposites instances of themselves? He does hold that an Opposite 
property is qualified by that property, e.g., the Opposite Hot is hot, 
or the Opposite Small is small. He also thinks that the parts of an 
Opposite are qualified by the property of that Opposite, e.g., the 
parts of the Hot are hot, and the parts of the Small are small.!* But 
can Anaxagoras account for these stances, within his metaphysics? 
We saw that for him things in nature are qualified as hot or small 
by the preponderance in them of parts of the respective Opposites, 
e.g. the Hot or the Small, as per the Preponderance Principle. This 
conception of qualification is, however, problematic, because it 
cannot show the parts of an Opposite to by qualified by its prop- 
erty, and hence, the Opposite to be a homoeomer. A part of, e.g., the 
Hot cannot be hot by the preponderance of parts of the Hot in it. 
A part of the Hot, independently of how small it is, has parts of every 
Opposite in it, as per the Everything in Everything Principle. Hence, 
having more parts of the Hot entails more parts of every Opposite; 
parts of the Hot cannot be preponderant in relation to parts of any 
other Opposite, because they bring parts of every other Opposite 
‘with them; everywhere they are. If any part of the Hot is hot, it must 
be qualified as hot in a different sense of ‘being hot’ than by the pre- 
ponderance of parts of the Hot in it. Such a different sense of qualifi- 
cation is not defined by Anaxagoras, at least in the extant texts. Since 
we have no explanation of the second type of qualification, namely, 
of the way in which parts of, e.g., the Hot are hot, we are not in the 
position to conclude whether we can recognize self-predication in 
Anaxagoras’s system. Clearly, the Preponderance Principle will not 
suffice for showing any cases of self-predication, if it cannot show 
the parts of an Opposite F to be f. So we need to remain agnostic as 
to whether there is self-predication in Anaxagoras’s system. 


12 For evidence, see B3 for small parts of the Small; the principle of predominance, in 
B12; and Aristotle's description of Anaxagoras’s Opposites in the Physics as homoeomers, 
where the parts are of the same kind as the whole. 
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On the other hand, the Self-Predication Principle (SP) is one of the 
core premises of Platos Third Man Argument (henceforth, the TMA, to 
which section 5.5 of chapter 5 and section 7.2 of chapter 7 are devoted); 
and so is the Non-Identity Principle (NI). Combining Self-Predication 
and Non-Identity gives rise to the infamous regress. Informally stated, 
the principles are: 


SP: A Form F is qualified by the property it stands for: Form F is f. 
NI: An f-Form acquires its f-ness from a numerically different but 
qualitatively identical f-Form. 


Gregory Vlastos (1954) was the first to identify the two prin- 
ciples and the role they play in the TMA, thus providing a concep- 
tual frame for all subsequent discussions of the argument. Vlastos 
however did not see why Plato is committed to the NI premise: he 
(1954: 329), Plato’s scholars in general, and even undergraduate 
students (speaking from first-hand teaching experience!) often 
observe that the TMA regress would be avoided without the NI 
of Forms—if Form F were f on account of itself, rather than by 
participating in a further Form. 

Given SP, it is surprising that anything more would be needed, over 
and above self-predication, to make Form F f. Why did Plato not see 
this point, when our students do, and amend Plato's theory in their es- 
says by abandoning NI? This is a very challenging problem, because it 
is not a question that Plato raises, let alone answers for us. Working out 
the answer to this question will help us understand features of Plato’s 
theory of Forms that we, qua interpreters, have thus far accepted as 
primitives in the theory. I want to begin arguing for my answer by 
raising a different question: Why did Aristotle not face the TMA re- 
gress? Aristotle's forms, too, are self-predicational, because their defin- 
itions are true of them (e.g., the definition of the form ‘mar is true of 
that form). So, if Aristotle’s forms do not face the TMA regress, despite 
being self-predicational, it must be that his theory is not committed 
to NI. How does Aristotle avoid this commitment? I submit that the 
fundamental difference between Plato and Aristotle in relation to NI is 
the way Plato and Aristotle, respectively, conceive of properties: Plato 
conceives of the Forms as non-recurrent individuals, while Aristotle 
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conceives of his forms as abstract universals. So, what is the difference 
between the two views, and how can this difference block the TMA 
regress? 

To answer this question, we need to go back to Plato’s Third Bed 
Argument (TBA, see section 4.5). We saw the TBA’s reasoning earlier: if 
god were to make two Forms of Bed, F, and F,, then a third Form of 
Bed would come into existence, F,, which is possessed by both F, and 
F,. So, F, and F, turn out to be instances of the Form they share, F,, 
which is the only true Form of Bed. In Plato's words, again: 


[...] ifhe [god] made only two [Forms of Bed, F, and F,], then again 
one [Form of Bed, F,] would come to light whose form [f,] they in 
turn would both possess, and that [F,] would be the one which is 
what ‘bed’ really is, and not the other two [F, and F,]. (597c7-9; my 
emphasis) 


[.. .] ei d¥o povac moujoetev, MaAtv av pia dvagavein tc éxeivat dv 
ad dupdtepat 16 eidoc éxotev, kai ein Gv 6 éotw Khivn éxeivn, GAN 
ody ai dvo. 


We can challenge Plato’s claim in the passage quoted, that F, is the 
Form of Bed. We saw that Form F, comes to be as shared by the two 
original Forms, F, and F, However, if we continue the reasoning 
here, which Plato does not do in the TBA, but does in the TMA, we 
can ask further: What do F,, F,, and F, share in common? As we know, 
the TMA answers this question with a regress of Forms. The regress 
would be avoided if F, did not come into existence. So, why does F, 
come into existence? If we think as Aristotle would, then we would 
hold that the common form possessed by each of F andF,, namely, the 
form of Fs call it ty is a Form individuated by abstraction (where by ab- 
straction I mean the process that Aristotle performs on a substance in 
Metaphysics Z.3). 1 submit that it is the ontological difference between 
F, (the Form that comes into existence in Plato’s TBA), and f, (which 
Plato tells us in the TBA is the form of F,) that is responsible for the 
TMA regress, as I will show in what follows. We can understand the 
difference between F, and f, if we look into the metaphysical conclu- 
sions of the TBA. 
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What the TBA establishes is that instantiation de-forms the Forms, 
ie., makes them lose their status as Forms.!° Instantiation de-forms the 
Forms by introducing whatever element accounts for their numerical 
distinctness, over and above their mutual similarity. F _and F,, which 
are instances of F,, are numerically different between them and numer- 
ically different from F,. Put simply, F, and F, are each, respectively, the- 
form-of-F,-plus-numerical-distinctness. Plato's words bear this out in 
the phrasing of the TBA: he does not say that Forms F ,and F,, which 
are qualitatively identical, possess, each, F,, the Form that ‘comes to 
light’ from their similarity. Rather, he surprisingly writes: ‘then again 
one would come to light whose form they in turn would both possess’ 
(mdAtv av pia dvagavein rs exeivat dv ad dupdtepat TO eidoc éxotev, 
597c7-9, my emphasis).!4 There is a difference between the form that 
the two (qualitatively identical) Forms F, and F, possess (i.e., the form 
of F,) and the Form F,. This difference, I argue in what follows, is the 
Non-Identity assumption that gets the TMA regress going. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the significance of this conceptual 
slip of Plato, in identifying f, with F,, which reveals how he thinks of 
properties. The expression, ‘whose form they in turn would both pos- 
sess’ is Plato's way to refer to an (Aristotelian) universal, which enters, 
unacknowledged, his ontology. Perhaps here Plato is expressing the 
intuition that he needs universals in his ontology. This intuition is im- 
plicit also in his conception of the Forms as monoeides (which we will 
discuss in section 5.3 of chapter 5): Plato holds that each Form is es- 
sentially monoeides; i.e., of a single form throughout. By positing that 
a Form is monoeides, he conceptually ‘divides’ a Form from the form it 
essentially is. 

So here is the metaphysical lesson we learn from the TBA. The 
common form that F, and F, share between them, f, (for which Plato 


13 In Marmodoro (2008), I argued that the overall conclusion of the TBA is that 
‘cloning de-forms; i.e., multiplying a Form by positing many numerically distinct in- 
stances of it, de-forms the Form. This was the conclusion that I also brought to bear on 
our discussion about multiple parts of the Forms being functionally equivalent to the 
Form as a whole, in section 4.5 of this chapter. Here I am focusing on a narrower con- 
clusion derived from the TBA, that is that ‘instantiation de-forms, i.e., positing even just 
one instance of the Form, let alone two or many, de-forms the Forms by adding to its 
constitution something that accounts for its numerical distinctness. 

14 T now read this line of Plato's differently than in Marmodoro (2008: 233, ft. 15). 
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uses the term cidoc as we saw earlier), is Form F,, which, as Aristotle 
would have conceived of it, is a reified entity abstracted from F and F.. 
However, Plato does not identify the property of f-ness with the form 
of F i namely ie Plato identifies f-ness with F ;! But F, is an instance of 
the form shared by F, and F.. So F, has a numerical distinctness of its 
own, over and above the form f, that F, and F, each possesses. This 
means that F, shares the form f in common with F _ and F,, which 
makes all of them f, and which every subsequent Form Fin the TMA 
regress shares, too. However, this common form f, is never reified as 
such in Plato’s ontology; only its instances are individuated as Forms F 
F,, F,,...(e.g., of Bed). (And the TBA regress shows that in fact none 
of them is ‘what “bed” really is’ (6 gottv kAXivn).) Ifthe shared form f, is 
instantiated, as F., it gets ‘de-formed, for the same reason that F, and F, 
are ‘de-formed’ as Forms of f-ness. That is to say, it is Plato’s conceptual 
jump from the form f, to an instance of it, F,, that gets the TMA regress 
started. To block the regress, Plato would need to resist instantiating f, 
as Form F,, and instead, reify forms like i as such, as abstract entities, 
just as Aristotle did. In conclusion, I submit that Aristotle does not face 
a TMA regress in his theory of forms/properties, because, although his 
forms are self-predicational (i.e., their definition is true of them), he is 
not committed to Non-Identity: for Aristotle, what makes an f-thing 
f is the very form f that this thing possesses (which he individuates 
by abstracting it from the thing); in the terminology used so far, for 
Aristotle, what makes an f thing fis f,, not F, (whilst for Plato, it is F,). 
So, what is self-predication in Plato? I claim that it is fundamen- 
tally different from self-predication in Aristotle. For Aristotle, on 
the one hand, the definition of an Aristotelian form is true of it; 
on the other, the form does not have this definition as a property 
of it, but it is its essence, what the form is. By contrast, for Plato, 
Self-Predication of Form F attributes f-ness to Form F as a property, 
which does not exhaust the make-up or constitution of Form F. The 
ontological difference’ between the f-ness possessed by Form F.,, 
i.e., ive and Form F, is the ‘de-formity’ that Plato warned us about 


with the TBA, which instantiation brings with it, to allow for the 


15 This difference accounts for the numerical distinctness of Form F, e.g., qua F,. 
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numerical distinctness of each Form (e.g., F,, F,, F,, etc.). Following 
his reasoning we now see that strictly speaking, it is not F, that is 
predicated of F, itself, but it is only the form of F,, ie., ts that is 
predicated of E.. Self-Predication is impossible in the theory of Forms; 
because the form f, possessed by Form F , and in virtue of which F 
is f, is reified as an instance of itself in Plato’s theory, and is thereby 
‘de-formed’ into an F . Non-Identity, thereby, enters the theory, 
because what makes F an f is always different from F.. In a sense, 
Plato’s theory of Forms is committed to NI precisely because there 
is no SP of Forms in it (but only, strictly speaking, qualitative simi- 
larity among Forms). No wonder contradiction arises by assuming 
SP among the premises of the TMA! 

Vlastos (1954) derives a self-contradiction from the NI and SP 
premises of the TMA, arguing that this contradiction is the real 
problem, rather than the regress, which is only a symptom of the 
problem. However, Vlastos does not see why the premises are contra- 
dictory; nor how Plato could have avoided the contradiction and the 
regress. Vlastos thinks, as I too contend here, that the problem lies in 
the Forms’ Self-Predication: 


We could have got the same information [about what’s problem- 
atic in the Theory of Forms] by a much more economical pro- 
cedure [than the TMA regress]: by simply noting the contradiction 
which follows from the joint assertion of (A3 [Self-Predication]) 
and (A4 [Non-Identity]), as explained above. And if Plato had even 
got as far as the explicit assertion of (A3 [Self-Predication]) itself, 
he would have found good reason for rejecting it, and would thus 
have been able to nail down the exact source of the trouble that is 
attested, but not identified, by the infinite regress. (1954: 328-9; 
my emphasis) 


However, Vlastos misunderstands the source of the trouble resulting 
in the contradiction, as we find out in his further explanation, 


To avoid misunderstanding, I should underline the fact that the Self- 
Predication Assumption to which I refer throughout this paper is 
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the assertion in (A3) above that any Form may be predicated of it- 
self. Absurdity or contradiction inevitably results from this assertion 
which implies that Forms predicable of particulars are predicable of 
themselves [.. .]. (1954: 329) 


I will not discuss here Vlastos’s interpretation of the SP, on which he 
derives a contradiction between the TMA premises, because I take 
the TMA problem to be different from how Vlastos explains it. It 
is not that it is absurd to assume Self-Predication of Forms among 
the premises of the TMA; it is, rather, that Plato both assumes Self- 
Predication and also denies it, describing exactly why in his theory 
the Forms are not self-predicational. My conclusion, as argued 
previously, is that that the theory of Forms does not allow for Self- 
Predication of Forms. 
Vlastos writes about Non-Identity: 


(A4) If anything has a certain character, it cannot be identical with the 
Form in virtue of which we apprehend that character. Ifx is F x cannot 
be identical with F-ness. This too, though not stated in the Argument, is 
certainly implied. (1954: 324) 


I disagree with several aspects of the statement just quoted, but I will only 
discuss the assumption itself. Although Plato does not state the Non- 
Identity assumption in the TMA premises, as Vlastos says, Plato does 
mention it explicitly in the TBA, which I reproduce here once again for 
the reader's ease of reference: 


[. ..] if he [god] made only two [Forms of bed, F, and F,], then again 
one [Form of bed, F,] would come to light whose form [f,] they [F, and 
F,] in turn would both possess, and that [F,] would be the one which 
is what ‘bed’ really is, and not the other two [F, and F,]. (597c7-9, my 
emphasis) 


[...] ei 500 povac moujoetev, MdAwW av pia avapavein tc ekeiva Gv ad 
dupotepat TO eidoc éxotev, Kal ein Gv 6 éotw KXivy exeivn, GAN od 
ai Svo. 
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Plato reifies only the Form of Bed (F,), and not the form of Form F, as 
such (i.e. .).° Thus, there is always Non-Identity between each Form 
of Bed F_and its respective form of being a bed, its f,. This is why there 
cannot be Self-Predication. As Plato writes in the passage above, it is 
not the Form of Bed (namely, F,), which is what ‘bed’ really is, that is 
predicated of the two original Forms of Bed (F, and F,); but rather, the 
form (f,) of the Form of Bed (F,). 

Yet, without Self-Predication Plato’s metaphysics could explain less 
than it can by being committed to this principle.'? Why? The claim 
seems to fly in the face of modern philosophy, as we think that self- 
predication of properties is a category mistake. But why do modern 
philosophers think that it is a category mistake (when Plato didn't)? 
The answer lies in the fact that modern philosophers (for the most 
part) conceive of properties as concepts or classes, which do not and 
cannot bear the property they signify, e.g., the concept of redness or 
class of red things are clearly not red. But let us take the other, Platonic, 
perspective, for a moment, and question the explanatory costs of 
this modern view (notwithstanding what its merits may be): it isn’t a 
cost-free view. While pursuing this issue in due depth would take us 
astray from our main argument, I want to at least note—even if I do 
not defend the claim here argumentatively—that the explanatory cost 
of abandoning SP is considerable: in a nutshell, without it, why and 
how things that possess the property of, e.g., redness, are red is left un- 
accounted for (and arguably unaccountable).'* 


4.8. Quantitative or functional parts of Forms? 


We come now to the issues anticipated at the end of section 4.6. I be- 
lieve that Plato conceives of parts of a Form in two different senses of 


16 Tn that sense, the Forms that do the predicational work in the theory of Forms are 
always present by ‘proxy; in their instances, as Forms. 

17 Although it is not uncontroversial among modern scholars whether Plato retained 
or abandoned at some point the Self-Predication Principle, I hold that he never abandons 
it, because even as late as the Timaeus (30d1-3), things in nature resemble the Forms 
(the paradeigma). 

18 T believe that this is where Aristotle offers the way forward, individuating proper- 
ties as abstract entities, rather than as concepts. 
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part in his theory of Forms (although he does not give us any explicit 
indication that he is aware of their difference; it is only the Paradox of 
Smallness in the Parmenides that enables us to gain an insight into the 
issue). In brief, one sense of part is functional and the other is quantita- 
tive. An analogy can facilitate understanding this distinction: a metro 
ticket is a functional part of the operation of the metro system in a city; 
by contrast, the same metro ticket can be a quantitative part of a heap 
of paper on a desk. 

There is no explicit evidence that Plato distinguishes clearly be- 
tween these two types of part of Forms, or between the ways parts of 
Forms operate; rather, in the Partaking Dilemma, and elsewhere, Plato 
describes parts of Forms in both ways, as quantitative and also as func- 
tional (without using this terminology). We saw in sections 4.4 and 
4.6 that in the Partaking Dilemma, a part of the Form of Smallness in 
a partaking object qualifies the object as small; its role is functional. 
However, Plato also tells us that a part of the Form of Smallness is also 
small qua part of that Form, and hence, qua quantitative part, smaller 
than the Form. The part is thus a functional and a quantitative part 
of the Form of Smallness. So is, for instance, the wooden handle of a 
knife, a functional part as a grip, but a quantitative part of the body of 
the knife.!° 

Is this a problem for Plato's metaphysics? It is, in the sense that it 
raises a fundamental question, which is, however, never raised or 
addressed by Plato; namely, in what sense is a part of the Form of 
Smallness ‘small’? The answer depends on the kind of part it is: if it is 
a functional part, then it is small by the Forms Self-Predication, by the 
Form’s being a homoeomer, and by the Form’s being monoeides;” if it 
is a quantitative part, it is small (in our conception, rather than by the 
theory of Forms), because smaller than the whole of which it is part. Is 
it, therefore, small in two different senses of ‘small’? 

Would an exclusively functional conception of parts of Forms satisfy 
the metaphysical requirements of Plato's theory of Forms and of par- 
ticipation? It would allow for the qualitative distribution of a property 


1° However, the goodness of the knife’s grip qua grip is an altogether different issue 
from the goodness of the knife, and does not entail it. 
20 On the Forms’ being monoeides and homoeomers, see section 5.3 of chapter 5. 
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to sensible objects, and explain similarity between objects, by the pres- 
ence of a single part of a Form in each partaking object, which would 
‘transmit’ the Form’s property to the object. There are significant prob- 
lems however that conceiving the parts of Forms functionally raises for 
Plato. One has to do with the necessary uniqueness of Forms, as per the 
TBA (see section 4.5); functional parts of a Form multiply the Form 
with Form-equivalents. The other is that such conception of parts 
clashes with the Contagion Principle, which requires a single source of 
f-ness for every f-thing, and the One Over Many Principle, according 
to which there is a single entity standing for each qualitative type (see 
section 1.4 of chapter 1). Would conceiving of the Forms’ parts quan- 
titatively be a more successful move? Ultimately no, insofar as a quan- 
titative part would be tasked to do what the Form does, namely qualify 
an object as fand account for the qualitative similarity of f-things, thus 
behaving metaphysically like the Form and thus multiplying it. There 
is, however, a fundamental difference between the two types of part, 
which is never articulated in Plato's work, but which can be derived 
by drawing a comparison between Plato’s functional parts of Forms 
and Anaxagoras’s quantitative parts of Opposites. Functional parts 
can ‘transmit’ what we call structural properties, but quantitative parts 
cannot. 

We can speculate that one of the reasons why Plato is hesitant, when 
it comes to explaining the nature of partaking, as, e.g., in the Phaedo, as 
we saw in section 4.3., is the unresolved metaphysical ambiguity in his 
conception of parts of Forms so far discussed. Anaxagorean quantita- 
tive parts can distribute properties such as the Opposites, e.g., the Hot; 
but they cannot distribute triangularity. Quantitative parts of, e.g., the 
Form of Heat could qualify the objects they are in as hot, while quan- 
titative parts of Triangularity, could not qualify an object, through 
their presence in it, with the property of being triangular. It’s here that 
the difference between the functional and the quantitative roles of the 
parts of a Form becomes significant. 

Plato is concerned to include in his ontology Forms that stand for 
structural properties.*' Paradigmatic examples of structural Forms 


21 Recall that by contrast Anaxagoras’s ontology does not include structural proper- 
ties, but reified structures, the seeds. 
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would be geometrical Forms. We do not have any explicit discussion or 
even examples of geometrical Forms in Plato's dialogues, but only rare 
examples of structural Forms; e.g., the structural Form of Bed in the 
Republic. However, we do have two very early examples of a structural 
Forms in the Phaedo; one of the two is one of the very first Forms Plato 
introduces after the Form of Beauty, namely, the Form of Duality/ 
Twoness:”” 


[...] therefore you accept no other cause of the existence of two than 
participation in duality, and things which are to be two must partici- 
pate in duality. (101c4-6) 


[...] €v tobtotc obk Exetc GAANV Ttva aitiav Tod Svo yeveoOat GAN’ Tj 
TI Tio Svadoc pLETAoxEOL, Kai deiv TOUTOU LETAGYXEIV TA LEALOVTA 
S00 éoeoBat. 


We can now discern a distinction between types of Forms in Plato's 
ontology: some Forms are stuff-like (e.g., the Form of Heat), and some 
are structural (e.g., the Form of Duality/Twoness). Another way to put 
this, which highlights continuity and discontinuity between Plato's 
and Anaxagoras’s conception of properties, is that structural proper- 
ties, e.g., being two or being a bed, are not homoeomers, as their parts 
are not of the same kind as the whole of which they are parts. It follows 
that ‘transmitting’ the property of stuff-like Forms is significantly dif- 
ferent than transmitting the property of structural Forms. 

We must note that while endorsing Self-Predication (as we saw in 
section 4.7), Plato does not use any type of principle of preponder- 
ance in his theory of Forms (which might seem a natural corollary of a 
quantitative conception of parts of Forms). Anaxagoras does posit that 
an Opposite qualifies an object only when present in preponderance 
in it, in relation to the other Opposites, and conceives of preponder- 
ance in terms of quantitatively more parts of the Opposite (as we saw in 
section 2.2 of chapter 2). Plato does not follow Anaxagoras in thinking 


2 The Form of Duality/Twoness is a structural Form of particular interest to us be- 
cause it qualifies two objects in a way that it could not qualify an individual object. We 
will examine participation in this and likewise) Forms in section 6.2 of chapter 6. 
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that the presence of a property in an object is strengthened or inten- 
sified by the addition of more parts of the property in the object. He 
never speaks of objects having two or more parts of a Form. This is a 
significant divergence from Anaxagoras’s system; also, a telling diver- 
gence. What we learn from the realization that objects partake in one 
part only of a Form, in each case of partaking, is that for Plato, what is 
operative is the presence of a Form in the object (even by ‘proxy; ie., 
its part), not the quantity of the Form in the object. Plato’s combined 
commitments to Self-Predication and to qualification by the presence 
ofa single part of the Form in an object, suggest that Plato conceives of 
the part of a Form in an object functionally, where quantity makes no 
difference, rather than quantitatively, where quantity would make all 
the difference (as it does in Anaxagoras). 


4.9. Closing remarks 


We saw in this chapter that Plato has reasons for considering 
Anaxagoras model of constitutional overlap metaphysically at- 
tractive; yet, he can also see its shortcomings and difficulties, especially 
when combined with his own theory of Forms. We examined here 
some of these difficulties, focusing on number of milestones in Plato's 
thinking, marked by arguments such as the Partaking Dilemma in the 
Parmenides and the Third Bed Argument in the Republic. The Partaking 
Dilemma is also the argument that introduces us to the issues that we 
will investigate in the next chapter. At its start, the Dilemma raises the 
issue of the compositeness of Forms: If participation in Forms is by 
having parts of them, does it follow that the Forms exist as divided into 
parts (as Anaxagoras’s Opposites exist as divided into parts, and in- 
deed unlimitedly many parts)? And if divided, is each Form its many 
(parts), rather than one single (Form)? Plato writes in the Phaedo, 


‘So the Forms themselves are divisible, Socrates; he said ‘and things 
that partake of them would partake of a part; no longer would a 
whole Form, but only a part of it, be in each thing’ ‘It does appear 
that way? “Then are you willing to say, Socrates, that our one Form is 
really divided? Will it still be one?’ “Not at all} he replied. (131c5-11) 
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Meptota dpa, pavat, @ LwKpatec, got abta ta eldn, Kai Ta 
LETEXOVTA AVTMV LEPOUG Av LETEXOL, Kal ODKETL EV ExAOTW dAovV, 
GANA LEpOs ExdoTov Av ein. Paivetat obtTw ye."H obv eOedroeic, W 
LoKpatec, Pavat TO év eidoc Hpiv tH GAnOeia pepiCecBat, Kai étt Ev 
gota; OVSapd«, eimety. 


The text is indeterminate. Is Plato raising a concern with conceiving 
of the Forms as having parts that are each functionally equivalent to 
the whole Form (each of which making its partaker f)? Such equiva- 
lence would be incompatible with the One Over Many Principle, which 
we know underpins Plato's theory of Forms, and the TBA’s conclusion. 
However, the issue Plato raises in the text may also be given a different 
reading: Does partaking in a Form divide the Form, rendering it com- 
posite? That is to say, Is Plato asking whether the Forms can remain 
incomposite, even though they are divisible and their parts are in sens- 
ible things? To address these questions, we need to first examine how 
Plato understands compositeness, and its opposite, incompositeness, 
in relation to the Forms. 

Plato makes it clear in the so-called Affinity Argument in the Phaedo 
that the Forms could not be composite in the sense of being composed 
out of parts. The thrust of the Affinity Argument is that a thing that is 
a compound that has been put together is by its nature decomposable, 
and thus likely to perish—which is an impossibility for the Forms.” 
Plato writes: 


‘Is not anything that is composite and a compound by nature li- 
able to be split up into its component parts, and only that which is 
noncomposite, if anything, is not likely to be split up?’ ‘I think this 
the case; said Cebes. (78c1-5) 


Ap obv 1@ pév ovvteBévtt Te Kai ovvOETw Svtt PboEL MPOOTKEL 
Tovto ndoyetv, StaipeOivat tabty Hep ovvetEeOn: ei SE Tt ty XAvet 


23 The Affinity Argument would deserve extensive discussion and contextualiza- 
tion because of its centrality in other areas of Plato's thought, but for present purposes 
I will concentrate here only on what we can learn from it in relation to the issue of the 
partitioning of Forms. 
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dv dovvOETov, TOUTW LOVW TPOOT]KEL [i] TMaOXELV TadTa, einep TH 
GA; Aoxet pot, E—n, oUTwe éxetv, 6 KeBnc. 


In the lines that follow, Plato associates change with compositeness, 
and immutability with incompositeness: 


‘Are not the things that always remain the same and in the same state 
most likely not to be composite, whereas those that vary from one 
time to another and are never the same are composite?’ ‘I think that 
is so. (78c6-9) 


Ovkodv dep dei Kata TADTA Kai WoadTw<s €xEL, TADTA LAALOTA eiKdG 
eival TA dovvOeta, TA SE GAAOT GAAS Kai uNndenote Kata TAdTA, 
tadta dé obvOeta; 

"Euotye Soxel ob two. 


So, the position emerging from the Affinity Argument is that change 
accompanies compositeness, whereas immutability goes hand in hand 
with incompositeness. Thus, the Forms on this reasoning need to be 
incomposite. Yet, the incompositeness of the Forms is in tension with 
the idea that objects partake of the Forms by possessing parts of the 
Forms. The commitments of the Affinity Argument seem to be at odds 
with the statements of the Partaking Dilemma. The concerns Plato re- 
gisters in the Affinity Argument would apply not only to things that 
were generated by composition, which the Forms were not; but also, 
I submit, to things which become composite by partitioning, which 
Forms do become. So claiming that the Forms were not generated 
by composition would not be a way out from the conclusions of the 
Affinity Argument. 

Wolfgang-Rainer Mann (2000: 123) argues that there is theoret- 
ical tension in Plato's system due the fact that Plato attempts to ex- 
tend Anaxagoras’s conception of physical part to his Forms, which are 
nonphysical entities (such as, e.g., the Form of Justice).74 Departing 


24 Departing from Mann, I want to also highlight the philosophical value of Plato’s 
move of trying to conceptualize how Forms could have parts. By trying to work out how 
a nonphysical understanding of physical notions of part might be possible, Plato en- 
riches our conception of parthood. The criteria of individuation for nonphysical parts 
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from Mann, I argue that the most significant difference between 
Anaxagoras’s and Plato’s conception of parts of properties is not that 
for Anaxagoras the Opposites are physical entities and for Plato the 
Forms are transcendent entities, but rather, that for Anaxagoras the 
Opposites exist as divided in (unlimitedly many) parts independently 
of whether they overlap with objects or not. For Plato this is not the case. 

Speaking generally, overlap as a metaphysical relation between 
entities does not determine as such whether the entities’ overlapping 
parts are intrinsic or extrinsic parts of such entities. Some types of 
overlap divide things intrinsically, e.g., philosophy departments in 
universities. However, other types of overlap divide things extrinsic- 
ally, e.g., a shadow on a wall’s surface. I submit that for Plato, when 
sensible objects partake in the Forms and thus overlap with them, they 
divide the Forms extrinsically. I call this Cambridge Partitioning: the 
partitioning of the Forms by their partakers is as ‘impactful’ on them 
as Cambridge Change is on things that suffer it.2> There are two con- 
siderations that support my proposed interpretation: the first is 
philosophical, driven by what is sometimes called the Principle of 
Charity: positing that Plato is thinking of the Forms as divided by 
Cambridge Partitioning resolves the difficulties that would otherwise 
derive from the Affinity Argument discussed earlier. The second con- 
sideration is textual: there are two examples/analogies that Plato gives 
in the Parmenides, in his effort to explain how partaking in the Forms 
should be understood, that support my proposed interpretation. The 


need to be defined, and this is still work in progress in current philosophy; but Plato's 
move of positing that there are such parts has creatively opened up new ways of thinking 
about parthood—this needs to be acknowledged as one of Plato’s important philosoph- 
ical legacies. 


25 A Cambridge change is defined as follows by Simon Blackburn in the corres- 
ponding entry in The Oxford Dictionary of Philosophy (2016, 2d rev. ed.): ‘A thing changes 
in a sense associated with Russell (hence, at Cambridge) if it satisfies a description at 
one time that it does not satisfy at another. However, some such changes are ‘merely’ 
Cambridge changes: if you outgrow me, then I satisfy the description of being as tall as 
you at one time, and I do not satisfy the description at another. So, by the Cambridge 
criterion, I have changed, but I need have undergone no robust or substantial change, 
for I may have stayed at exactly the same height. The term was introduced by P. T. Geach 
(Logic Matters, 1972); a possible application of the notion is to make the unchanging 
(substantial) nature of God compatible with his (merely Cambridge) changing relations 
to the temporal world? 
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first example is that of one and the same day ‘that is in many places 
at the same time and is none the less not separate from itself’ (ovoa 
ToAAAXod Gua oti kai ovdEev TL LAAAOV abt}, 131b3-5). Here the state 
of being day overlaps with place, where neither of the two divides the 
other into intrinsic parts, but only overlapping parts. The second ex- 
ample is that of a sail, which covers many people at once, in such a 
way that ‘a part [époc] of it [would] be over one person and another 
part over another’ (131c2-3). Here again, the overlapping of the sail, 
as a cover, with the places where the people under it are, does not 
divide either the sail or place over which it is, into intrinsic parts, but 
only overlapping parts. Plato's arguments in the Partaking Dilemma 
against partaking in parts of Forms do not draw on any of his argu- 
ments concerning the incompatibility of parthood with the presup- 
posed incompositeness of the Forms. I claim that this is because Plato 
understands partaking in Forms as partitioning by overlap, which is 
Cambridge Partitioning. More on the Forms’ metaphysical complexity 
in the next chapter. 

The final question I want to raise here is this: Is parthood logically 
more primitive than overlap, or overlap more primitive than parthood? 
I will not examine this in relation to contemporary theories of mere- 
ology, but in relation to the metaphysical systems of the two pioneers 
of mereology, Anaxagoras and Plato, whom we are considering here. 
Anaxagoras develops a theory of gunk, which he applies to his account 
of properties. An Anaxagorean property or Opposite is uniform and 
a homoeomer, with all its parts being of the same kind as the whole. 
The parts of a property exist as unlimitedly divided, and together they 
constitute the property (as the set of parts, i-e., all the physical tropes 
there are in the world of that kind).*° For Anaxagoras, a particular 
gunky part of a property belongs to a particular object at a time, and 
to no other; but it may belong to different objects at other times; spe- 
cific parts of a property are not individuated by the object they belong 
to. (For the parts can move in space, due to the action of the cosmic 
vortex.) This is Anaxagoras’s physical ‘mechanism’ for the distribution 
and (re)distribution of properties across objects. The concentration or 


6 Anaxagoras has no account of logical fusion; but Plato does, as we will see in section 
5.2 of chapter 5. 
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density of the parts of a property in an object determines how the ob- 
ject is qualified.”” When an object is qualified by a property, it overlaps 
constitutionally with that property, since the object is qualified by pos- 
sessing parts of that property (in preponderance) within its constitu- 
tion. What, I argue, is metaphysically very important on this account, 
is that parthood is more primitive than overlap: the gunky parts of a 
property are individuated and discrete, independently of the property’s 
overlap with objects it qualifies. 

Plato is deeply influenced by Anaxagoras; he endorses several of 
Anaxagoras’s ideas, including aspects of his mereology. Plato’s proper- 
ties (pre-Timaeus)** are non-recurrent individuals, the Forms, which 
are uniform and homeomers. However, the parts of a Form do not exist 
as divided parts. An object is qualified by a property, e.g., being hot, by 
possessing a part of the Form that stands for that property. The part 
of a Form, e.g., of Heat, which qualifies an object as hot is individu- 
ated by the overlap of the Form and the object. Hence, a part of a Form 
belongs exclusively to the qualified object, being individuated by the 
overlap between the partaking object and the Form; and further, in 
contrast to Anaxagoras’s parts of the Opposites, it cannot belong to 
any other object at another time. For Plato overlap is more primitive 
than parthood: parts of Forms are individuated by the overlap between 
the Form and the object it qualifies. The primitiveness of overlap over 
parthood, which Plato introduced through his system, has significant 
metaphysical consequences to be explored.” 


27 This result is not soundly established by Anaxagoras, but it is a position he is com- 
mitted to; see Marmodoro, ‘Instantiation’ (unpublished). 

28 As already anticipated passim, in the Timaeus Plato introduces the paradigma, a 
iiber-Form made up by all the Forms, which are no longer discrete individuals but quali- 
tative aspects of the paradeigma which the Demiurge copies. I return to this in chapter 7. 

2° E.g., overlap may be taken as a logical primitive, and parthood defined in terms of 
overlap (see, e.g., Simons (1987: 48-50)). 


5 


Parts, or no parts? 


5.1. Introduction 


In the preceding chapter we examined, among others, the issue of 
whether Plato's Forms have parts, which constitutional overlap requires 
of them. I argued that for Plato sensible objects overlap with the Forms 
without thereby dividing them intrinsically into parts; the Forms are 
divided by what I called Cambridge Partitioning. In this chapter we will 
consider a different question, also concerning the mereological com- 
plexity of the Forms: Is each Form unified, constitutionally, and if so, 
how? What is the constitutional unity of a Form and what does it entail 
about a Form’s make-up? We saw that (pre-Timaeus) the Forms have to 
satisfy the following metaphysical requirements for Plato: 


a) Distributiveness: Forms are such that objects can partake of them 
by constitutional overlap, and such overlap qualifies an object 
with the Form’s property (as per the Partaking Dilemma in the 
Parmenides). 

b) Uniqueness: Each Form is unique, and stands for a type of prop- 
erty (as per, e.g., the Third Bed Argument in the Republic). 

c) Incompositeness: All Forms are incomposite (i.e., simple, 
partless), because immutable and eternal (as per the Affinity 
Argument in the Phaedo). 

d) Uniformity: All Forms are qualitatively uni-form (uovoetdéc), 
each standing for a single type of property (as we will see in the 
Theaetetus). 


These requirements pose a formidable metaphysical challenge for 
Plato. In investigating this challenge and how Plato addresses it, 
I will also draw some connections and contrasts between Plato's meta- 
physics of Forms, and key tenets of Aristotle's metaphysics, such as his 
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hylomorphism, his conception of the unity of substance, and his meta- 
physics of mixtures. The core aim in this chapter remains, however, to 
explore the conceptual resources available to Plato for thinking of the 
Forms as he did, or as he needed to think of them, given what he held 
true about them. 


5.2. The Forms as logical fusions 


Constitutional overlap presupposes that the Forms have parts, as 
per Distributiveness.' Is it surprising that Plato does not address the 
problem of the compositeness of Forms, as we would have expected 
him to do when he explicitly says that things partake in parts of Forms 
in the Partaking Dilemma? I argue that it is not surprising, if Plato is 
thinking of partaking in parts of Forms through overlap (in a modi- 
fied way from the original Anaxagorean position). For Anaxagoras 
the Opposites exist as divided in (unlimitedly many) parts independ- 
ently of whether they overlap with objects or not. For Plato this is not 
the case. As we saw at the end of chapter 4, overlap as a metaphysical 
relation between entities does not determine as such whether the parts 
‘carved out’ by overlap between entities, i.e., the overlapping parts, 
are intrinsic or extrinsic parts of such entities. Some types of overlap 
divide things intrinsically, e.g., philosophy department in universities. 
However, other types of overlap divide things extrinsically, e.g., as a 
shadow on a wall divides the surface of the wall. I submit that things 
partaking of Forms overlap with the Forms extrinsically; therefore 
the Forms’ parts are individuated extrinsically. I call this Cambridge 
Partitioning: the partitioning of the Forms by their partakers is as ‘im- 
pactful on the Forms as Cambridge Change is on things that suffer 
it. There are two sets of reasons that support my proposed interpret- 
ation: the first is philosophical, driven by what is sometimes called the 
Principle of Charity: my proposal that what is involved in Cambridge 
Partitioning resolves the tension concerning the Forms’ complexity 
deriving from the Affinity Argument discussed previously. Further, 


' However, these parts are extrinsically individuated, as we will see in what follows. 
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there are two examples/analogies that Plato gives in the Parmenides, 
in his effort to explain how partaking in the Forms should be under- 
stood, that support my proposal. I find the examples paradigmatically 
helpful in showing how overlap partitions without ‘separating’ parts. 
The first example is that of a ‘day, which is one and the same [. . .] in 
many places at the same time and is none the less not separate from 
itself’ (ofov ei huepa ein pia Kai 1 abt oboa oboa MOAAAXOD dpa EoTi 
kai obdév TL UGAAOV abTI adTIS Xwpic éoTtv, 131b3-5). Here the state 
of ‘being day’ overlaps with extended place, where neither of the two 
divides the other into intrinsic parts, but only overlapping parts. The 
second example is that of a sail, which covers many people at once, in 
such a way that ‘a part [uépoc] of it [would] be over one person and 
another part over another’ (131c2-3). Here again, the sail overlaps, as 
a cover, with the places where the people under it are, but neither the 
sail nor the place over which the sail is divides the other into intrinsic 
parts, but only into the parts of their overlap. Plato's arguments in the 
Partaking Dilemma against partaking in parts of Forms do not draw on 
any of his arguments concerning the incompatibility of parthood with 
the presupposed incompositeness of the Forms. I claim that this is be- 
cause Plato understands partaking in Forms as partitioning by overlap, 
namely, Cambridge Partitioning. 

However, even if the Forms’ parts are only extrinsically individuated 
parts, by Cambridge Partitioning, their existence qua parts threatens to 
undermine another presupposition of Plato’s theory: Incompositeness. 
Further, there are Forms that stand for structural properties (which we 
encountered in section 4.8 of chapter 4), such as the Form of Duality/ 
Twoness or of Equality/the Equals; they challenge Uniformity too, on 
account of their intrinsic structure. I argue that in response to these 
potential difficulties for his theory of Forms and of participation, Plato 
develops in the Theaetetus a conception of Forms as logical fusions of 
their parts, in an argument which I call the Dilemma of Composition. 
This conception of Forms is underpinned by a theory of composition 
and metaphysical complexity that is a breakthrough on Plato’ part, 
which we need to identify and comprehend for its value in the history 
of metaphysics. 

Plato introduces the Dilemma in discussing an epistemological 
problem (at 201d-210a), namely, whether a composite and its elements 
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are equally knowable or not; he addresses the problem by examining 
the ontology of a complex entity and its elements. He argues that a 
complex entity and its elements are equally knowable (namely, either 
they are both knowable, or neither is; see 205d-e). To show this, he 
examines whether the elements that make up a complex entity com- 
pose into one or remain many and, accordingly, how the entity relates 
to the elements that make it up. Thus, the Dilemma is a metaphys- 
ical argument, whose conclusions Plato uses for his epistemological 
problem. We are not interested here in the epistemological problem, 
but only in what the Dilemma shows us about Plato’s understanding of 
composition of complex entities. 

The central question driving the argument in the Dilemma concerns 
which metaphysical relations hold between the following ‘compo- 
nents’ of an entity: (i) all the elements that make up the entity (4mavta), 
(ii) their totality (nav), (iii) and the whole they make up (6)ov).” There 
are three accounts of mereological composition that Plato considers; 
but only two of the three have been identified in the scholarship.? That 
we have identified hitherto only two of them is not surprising, because 
Plato’s mereology is richer ‘by a concept’ than our understanding of it 
in current metaphysics. We think of the parts of a whole and the whole, 
or the members of a class and the class. Plato, on the other hand, thinks 
that there is one more entity that needs to be considered in addition to 
the parts and the whole, namely the totality of the parts (to nav). 
Plato’s three accounts of mereological composition are the following: 


e Account 1: The whole of a complex thing (é\ov) = the totality of 
the thing (mv) = all its component parts (&mavta). (205a7-9) 


2 In quoting the Dilemma I will use McDowell’s translation, except that I will translate 
mtv (which he translates with ‘suny) with ‘totality. 

3 My interpretation differs from that of Verity Harte (2002): she assumes that what 
I call the Dilemma of Composition and the surrounding discussion concern ‘a position 
which he [Plato] takes to be false, but whose problems he is concerned to explore’ (p. 5); 
a ‘rejected model’ (p. 4) for thinking about composition; an ‘understanding of com- 
position there to be problematized, not endorsed’ (p. 117; see also p. 267); while on my 
interpretation the Dilemma expresses Plato’s own position concerning parts—whole rela- 
tions within things in world, and within the transcendent Forms, as I will argue in what 
follows. 
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e Account 2: The whole of a complex thing (6Aov) # (the totality of 
the thing (nav) = all its component parts (Gmavta)). (204e5-9)4 

e Account 3: The whole of a complex thing (6Aov) is all there is, 
arising out of parts but having no parts. (204a6-b3) 


I will show that Account 3 describes an ontology of complex entities 
that solves the difficulties Plato faces in accounting for how even struc- 
tural Forms are both incomposite and uniform; additionally, I argue 
that with Account 3 Plato sets a milestone in the history of meta- 
physics. I will discuss the three accounts in turn. 

The first account has two parts; in the first, Plato argues that The 
Totality = All the Parts, and in the second, that The Whole = (The 
Totality = All the Parts); the resulting position is that The Whole = The 
Totality = All the Parts. 


e Account 1, part 1: The Totality = All the Parts 


On this account, the totality of the parts in a thing is all the parts of 
the thing. The totality is identical to all the parts; but the totality is re- 
ferred to as one thing, while all the parts as many. (This metaphysical 
account of composition may be illustrated in English with cases such 
as the police being identical to the policemen; or the football team to 
the football players, etc.). What is the metaphysical significance of this 
position? Through the identity of the totality with its parts, Plato is re- 
gistering here that we can refer to the parts of a thing collectively, as 
one, without turning the them into one entity; despite the mode of refer- 
ence, the totality is of the same number as the many parts of the thing.° 
This is the position, known in current metaphysics as extensional mere- 
ology, which we associate with David Lewis. Lewis describes it thus: 


+ This is the position within Plato's argument that had not been identified in the schol- 
arly literature thus far. 

> Plato introduces the concept of the number of a thing, which we do not pos- 
sess, by which he means the number of parts the thing has (ultimately, its elemental 
parts): ‘S: But the number of things, in each case, is nothing but parts? T: Yes’ (204e1). 
On this basis, Plato derives “The totality = All Parts, using the concept of the number of an 
object, namely, by arguing that the number of the totality is the same as the number of all 
the parts. 
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I say that composition—the relation of part to whole, or better, the 
many-one relation [. . .]—is like identity. The ‘are’ of composition is, 
so to speak, the plural form of the ‘is’ of identity. Call this the Thesis 
of Composition as Identity. It is in virtue of this thesis that mereology 
is ontologically innocent: it commits us only to things that are iden- 
tical, so to speak, to what we were committed to before. (1991: 82; my 
emphasis) 


Plato’s Account 1 is aligned with Lewis’s position. But the jury is still 
out as to whether Plato endorses it or not, and if ‘yes, for what type of 
entity in his system.° 


e Account 1, part 2: The Whole = (‘The Totality = All the Parts) 


Plato produces two different arguments in the Dilemma to establish 
that The Whole = The Totality (and so, = All the Parts, since that The 
Totality = All the Parts has already been established). Both arguments 
are semantic. The structure of his reasoning is as follows: 


i. The first argument shows that nav and dnavta are co-referential 
(204b-d).7 

ii. The second argument shows that é\ov and nav are synonyms 
(205a).8 


® For clarity: I here claim that Account 1 (including both part 1 and part 2) is aligned 
with Lewis's position, so nothing is lost in translation (of nav and of 6\ov into Lewisian 
English). 

7 ‘S: And what about this: is all [4navta] at all different from the all [mév]? For in- 
stance, when we say “one, two, three, four, five, six’, or “twice three’, or “three times two’, 
or “four plus two’, or “three plus two plus one’, are we talking about the same thing in all 
these cases, or something different? T: The same thing. S: Namely, six? T: Yes. S$: Now in 
each utterance [using énavta/mév] we've spoken of six in all [td&vta &]? T: Yes. S: And is 
there no all that we speak of [7av, the aggregate] when we speak of all of them [Gavta]? 
T: There must be one. S: Namely the six [1a &&, i.e., the six units = Gnavta and hence = the 
aggregate, nav]? T: Yes. S: So in the case of anything which consists of a number of things 
[of parts], it’s the same thing we're referring to when we speak of all [7av] and when we 
speak of all the things [&mavta]? T: Evidently: 

8 ‘S: [. ..] But isn’t all [nav] precisely what you have when there's nothing missing? 
T: Yes, that must be so. S: And won't a whole [6dov] be that same thing: that from which 
nothing at all is missing. If a thing has something missing from it, it’s neither a whole 
[6Aov] nor all [nav] [.. .]’ (my emphasis). 
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iii. From i and ii, Plato derives that that 6\ov and Gmavta are co- 
referential (205a).? 

iv. From i and iii, Plato draws the overall conclusion: 
OAov = Nav = Gravta (205a7-9). 


Plato describes this conclusion as necessary: ‘S: Because with any- 
thing which has parts, it’s necessarily the case [4avayxn] that the whole 
[6Aov] is all the parts [navta pépn, hence, also = n&v].!° The conclu- 
sion however doesn't follow: (iii) is not derived soundly. Plato argues 
incorrectly that, if ‘nav’ is a synonym of “6Aov (ii), then they are co- 
referential, which is needed for (iii). This does not follow, because Plato 
has established only their partial synonymy; if ‘nav’ means ‘nothing is 
missing’ and “6\ov’ means ‘nothing is missing, unless the types of thing 
that could be missing are the same, it does not follow that two com- 
plex entities ‘without anything missing’ contain the same items and, 
hence, that the terms that refer to them are co-referential. For ex- 
ample, if ‘nav’ refers to all the parts; and “6Aov refers to all the com- 
ponents; then, although neither is missing anything, since the former 
refers to ‘all the parts and the latter to ‘al? the components, the com- 
ponents of dAov may be different from the parts of mév, and so édov 
and m&v are not co-referential—as, e.g., Aristotle showed in his Syllable 
Argument (in Metaphysics 1041b25-6), where the substantial form is a 
component but not a part of a substance.'! So, ‘nav’ and ‘“éAow are not 
co-referential. 

Notwithstanding the logic of the argument being flouted, it remains 
a question for us to address, whether Plato holds this account of com- 
position, and may be identified (in modern terms) as an extensional 
mereologist, or not. My views differ from those of Verity Harte (as al- 
ready anticipated in footnote 124), who reads Plato as considering 


° “T: it seems to me now that there’s no difference between a sum and whole [nav kai 
bdov]. S: And we've been saying that if something has parts, the whole [6Aov] and the 
sum [av] will be all the parts [ta mavta pepn]? T: Yes. [because of the co-reference of 
bdov, ta&v and &tavta]’ (my emphasis). 

10 The line in Greek is: 6t1 od dv f Hépy, TO Sov dvayKn TA Navta pEpN elvat 
(204a7-8). 

1! Aristotle also held, by contrast to our contemporary David Lewis, that the proper- 
ties in a whole are not parts of the whole, although they are components of it, as he writes 
in the Categories, 1a24—5, on which I say more here at p. 86). 
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two models of composition in the Dilemma but endorsing one only as 
his own: the extensional model (on which the whole is identical to its 
parts) is the one that Plato, according to Harte, explores ‘to expose the 
problems that its adoption creates’ (2002: 267) and rejects, in favour of 
the alternative one, according to which composition is restricted and 
wholes are ‘contentful structures’ (2002: 268 and elsewhere). I disagree 
with both sides of Harte’s interpretation, for reasons that will become 
clear later in this section. 

My reading of the Dilemma is that Plato shows himself to be an 
extensional mereologist with respect to the ontology of objects in the 
world: ‘with anything which has parts, it’s necessarily the case [avayxn] 
that the whole [6éAov] is all the parts’ (204a7). Additionally, making 
a similar point to the one David Lewis makes (quoted earlier, p. 83), 
Plato writes: 


S: And what about this: is all [G@avta] at all different from the all 
[nav]? For instance, when we say ‘one, two, three, four, five, six, 
or ‘twice three} or ‘three times two, or ‘four plus two; or ‘three plus 
two plus one; are we talking about the same thing in all these cases, 
or something different? T: The same thing. S: Namely, six? T: Yes. 
(204b10-c5) 


(As we saw, by contrast, Aristotle explicitly denies extensional mere- 
ology with respect to substances, and argues for his denial of it with the 
Syllable Regress of his Metaphysics VII.17. There, Aristotle shows that 
the item needed for explaining the unity of a substance cannot be a fur- 
ther element of the substance, but is the form of the substance, which 
is not like the elements, but like a ‘principle’ governing the elements. It 
follows that for Aristotle, by contrast to Plato, a substance is made up 
by parts (its reidentified elements) plus its unifying form, which is not 
a part.) !? 

Yet, the claim that Plato is an extensional mereologist with respect 
to the ontology of objects in the world needs to be nuanced. Even if 
Plato thought that the parts of Forms in things are parts of objects 


12 There adopt Scaltsas’s interpretation of Aristotle's metaphysics of substance known 
as substantial holism, which I develop further in Marmodoro (2013) and (2020). 
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(e.g., that a part of the Form of Heat in a fire is part of the fire), it 
would be difficult to generalize this stance to cases such as that of 
two things partaking of the Form of Duality/Twoness (Phaedo 101c, 
already introduced in chapter 4 as an example of a structural Form). 
In this case (as we will discuss in section 6.2 of chapter 6), the pair 
shares a single part of Duality/Twoness between them; neither of the 
two can have a part of Duality/Twoness wholly in itself, because nei- 
ther of them, singly, is two. Nor do they each have a part of a part 
of Duality/Twoness in them, because there are no parts of parts of 
Forms in Plato’s theory. So, I conclude that Duality/Twoness is present 
in each of two things, without being a discrete part in them." (‘This is 
precisely what Aristotle describes already in his earliest metaphysical 
work—the Categories: ‘By being “present in a subject” I do not mean 
present as parts are present in a whole, but being incapable of exist- 
ence apart from the said subject’ I take Aristotle's Syllable Regress in 
Metaphysics VII.17 to be his metaphysical argument for the claim in 
the Categories, just quoted, that properties are present in things, but 
not as parts (elements) of things.) 

For now, the conclusion of our analysis of Account 1 in the Dilemma 
is that Plato is an extensional mereologist with respect to the ontology 
of sensible objects, but allows for both discrete and non-discrete parts 
in the complex resulting from mereological composition—in this 
respect his position is distinctive and different from that of modern 
mereologists like David Lewis; and in some other respect his position 
anticipates Aristotle's metaphysics of substance, by allowing compos- 
ites whose parts may not be discrete, as in the case of the parts of the 
Form of Duality/Twoness in things. 

We turn now to the second account of mereological composition 
that Plato examines in the Dilemma. 


e Account 2: The whole of a complex thing # (the totality of the 
thing = all its component parts). 


13 My suggestion is that we encounter first Aristotle’s idea in Plato's notion of joint 
partaking in the Forms, e.g., joint partaking in Duality, which is present non-discretely in 
pairs of things. We will return to joint partaking in section 6.2 of chapter 6. 
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The position entertained here is counterintuitive. Plato seems to be 
mapping out conceptual space, rather than developing his own meta- 
physics. According to this account, mereological composition is such 
that parts make up a whole which does not have them as parts. Thus, 
the composed whole is one and is partless. What is metaphysically 
challenging about this position is that the parts remain in existence 
(discretely) when the composed whole emerges, but they remain only 
as parts of the totality, rather than parts of the whole.'* Thus, consist- 
ently with this stance, the whole is different from the totality, and dif- 
ferent from all the parts. Yet, all three co-exist. In Plato’s words, 


S: Well then, do you call the totality [of the parts] and the whole the 
same thing, or two different things? 
T: [...] Pll take a risk and say that they’re different. (204a10-b3) 


x. TO dé Si) Mav Kai TO dAOV TOTEpov TadTOV KaAgic i ETEPOV 
EKATEPOV; 
©. [...] mapaxivdvvedwv Aéyw tt ETEpov. 


The understanding is that both, the totality (of the parts) and the whole, 
exist in the thing; and, per hypothesis, the parts exist too, as parts of the 
totality, even if not of the whole: 


S: So the whole doesn't consist of parts. Because if it were all the 
parts, it would be the totality. [.. .] But is a part a part of anything in 
the world but the whole? 

T: Yes, of the totality. (204e8-11, my emphasis) 


x. TO GAov dp’ odK ZoTLV EK LEPOV. TV yap av ein TA TaVTA Ov LEP 
[...] pépoc 8’ E00’ Stov GdAov Eotiv Srp Eotiv H Tod ddov; 
©. tod Mavtdc ye. 


14 Th saying that a whole ‘emerges’ I expect I will surprise the modern reader, because 
we nowadays tend to use the term ‘emergence’ to designate the coming about of some- 
thing novel from parts or constituents, while Plato here entertains the possibility that a 
whole emerges from constituents which are not its parts. In so doing, I am drawing the 
reader’s attention to the fact that there is something innovative about Plato’s thinking, 
that goes beyond what we nowadays think about emergence. 
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The whole is different from the totality, and different from all the parts. 
Yet, all three exist in the thing: 


S: Or do you say that a whole, too, is some one kind of thing [év tt 
eidoc] which has come into being out of the parts and is different 
from all the parts? 

T: Yes. (204a7-8) 


X. i Kai 10 dAov ék TWV LEpWv AEyeElc yeyovdc Ev TI Eld0c ETepov THV 
TAVTWV LEPOv; 
©. Eywye. 


Plato is saying that the whole is not identical to its parts, but also, that 
the parts are different from the whole; so, the parts are a type of com- 
ponent of the whole, from which the whole came into being, but they 
persist in the whole which is different from all the parts. 

Plato rejects Account 2, i.e., that the whole of a complex thing ¥ (the 
totality of the thing = all its component parts). To reject Account 2, 
Plato uses the argument based on the synonymy of “6Aov’ and ‘nav’ 
to prove their co-reference, and Theaetetus is led to conclude: ‘I think 
now that there is no difference between all and whole’ (Soxei pot viv 
ovdév Stagépetv nav te Kai SAov. 205a6). We saw earlier, however, that 
Plato’s synonymy argument is not sound; hence, Platos rejection of 
Account 2 is not sound. 

Turning now to third account: 


e Account 3: The whole of a complex thing is all there is, arising out 
of parts, but having no parts. 


Let us start with Plato’s own description of this position (which I ex- 
tract from the text below, abridged to highlight the crucial philosoph- 
ical claims of interest to us here): 


S: Ifit’s not the case that a complex is its elements, then isn’t it neces- 
sarily the case that it doesn't have the elements as parts of it [. . .]¢ 

T: Yes. 

[ses] 
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S: But ifit’s not the elements that are parts of a complex, can you tell us 
any other things which are parts of a complex, but not elements of it? 
T: Certainly not. 

[...] 

S: So according to what you are saying now, Theaetetus, a com- 
plex would be some absolutely single kind of thing, not divisible 
into parts. 

T: Apparently. 

[...] 

S: And wasn’t the reason precisely its being single in form and not 
divisible into parts? Because I can’t see any other. 

T: No, there doesn’t seem to be any other. 

S: And now the complex has fallen into the same class as the element, 
given that it doesn’t have parts and is a single kind of thing? 

T: Yes, that’s quite true. (205a10-d6) 


2. eitep 1] ovAAaHr pL] TA OTOLXEIa EOTLY, AvayKN AdTIYV [I] Ws HEP 
éxetv Eavtiys Ta otorxeta [.. .]; 

©. otws. 

[seal 

x. 116’; ei pi] Ta oTOLXeia OVAAABI|S UEpN EoTIy, Exerc GAN’ Atta einetv 
G pepn ev Eott ovAAaBijc, ob pEvTOL OTOLXEla y’ Exeivyc; 

©. obdapc. [. ..] 

x. © Oeaityte, Kata TOV viv Aoyov pia Tic id€a dpEptoTOG OvAAABT 
av ein. 

©. Eoikev. 

eel 

x. 1 obv GAN ttc f abTN 1 aitia Tod LovoEdéc Te Kai ApEpLoTOV avTO 
eival; €y@ Lev yap ody OP@ GAA. 

@. ob yap ovdv 87) gaivetau. 

x. ovKodv gic TadTOV éuTEMTwKeEVv 1) ovAAABT eidoc exeivy, eintep 
Lepn Te ti) Exel Kal pia gotiv idea; 

©. navtamaot pév obv. 


The question that the passage raises for us, but does not address, is 
this: How does a complex come into being from the elements which are 
not parts of it? In the modern literature, there have been two attempts 
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to work out the answer that Plato does not give, in the text just quoted. 
Theodore Scaltsas (1990 and 1994) and Verity Harte (2002)!° have ar- 
gued that when talking about a single uniform Form, Plato is gesturing 
towards the idea that the original parts of the complex are reidentified 
in terms of the arising form (Scaltsas), or is endorsing the idea that the 
original parts are reidentified by the relations giving rise to the whole 
(Harte). Scaltsas argues that this Platonic position can be thought of 
as a proto-Aristotelian one, anticipating the metaphysical role of the 
substantial form in Aristotle’s theory of substance. The latter, on his 
reading, involves the unification of the parts of a whole through their 
reidentification in terms of their roles in the whole, as determined by 
the substantial form (e.g., as in the case of the unification of the parts 
of a computer by reidentifying them on the basis of their functionality 
within the computer). Scaltsas writes, 


We have already encountered this conception of a complex indi- 
vidual (which has constituents, though not parts) in Plato, men- 
tioned as a possibility, but not further explored. The nature of such 
an individual is fully developed in Aristotle. For Aristotle, the sub- 
stantial form of a substance unifies the various components from 
which the substance is made up into one whole. (1990: 586) 


Scaltsas’s explanation of this conception is that “They [the components 
of a substance] are incorporated into the substantial whole by being 
reidentified, in accordance with the role they have in the whole (dic- 
tated by the substantial form)’ (1994: 108).1°I submit that reidentifying 
the constituents of a complex entity in terms of their role, which is de- 
termined by the substantial form, is one way of unifying a complex of 


15 With reference to how I reported at pp. 84-5 the overall interpretation of the 
Dilemma given by Harte, what follows here is her explanation of what she considers 
the second model of composition Plato discusses and endorses, one according to 
which composition is restricted and ‘wholes are “contentful structures” ’ (2002: 268 and 
elsewhere). 

16 Scaltsas’s interpretation of Aristotle’s account of the unity of substance via the 
reidentification of the parts is grounded on Aristotle's Homonymy Principle: ‘it is not 
a finger in any state that is the finger of a living thing, but the dead finger is a finger 
only homonymously’ [i.e., same in name, but different in definition] (Metaphysics 
1035b23-5). 
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elements into one, Aristotle’s way. However, against Scaltsas’ sugges- 
tion, I argue that this is not what Plato describes in Account 3 in the 
Theaetetus. According to Plato, the Form does not reidentify the elem- 
ents; rather, the Form ‘supersedes’ the elements: ‘a complex would be 
some absolutely single kind of thing [pia tic idéa], not divisible into 
parts [4pgptotoc]’ (205c1-2), which ‘doesn’t have the elements as parts 
[1] ws pepy]’ (see 205b6). 

Harte on the other hand does not draw a comparison with Aristotle, 
but talks of the relational structure (rather than the substantial form) 
of a complex entity as what determines the identity of the elements 
that enter into the structured composition, thus reidentifying them. 
Harte gives the example of guests at a dinner party to illustrate how 
the elements are (supposedly) reidentified by entering a relational 
structure: ‘guests will be essentially things that are seated in this way. 
The parts—the guests—are thus not identifiable independently of the 
structure of the whole they compose’ (2002: 161). Harte further writes, 


In Plato's conception of wholes, structure is no less essential to the 
parts of such a whole than to the whole itself. The parts of such a 
whole are structure-laden; that is, the identity of the parts is deter- 
mined only in the context of the whole they compose. (2002: 268-9, my 
emphasis) 


In response to Scaltsas and Harte, I submit that Plato explicitly rejects 
the view that the elements making up a complex entity get reidentified 
as parts of it. For Plato, if a complex has parts, these are its original 
elements; there aren't reidentified parts in it: 


S: If it’s not the elements that are parts of a complex, can you tell us 
any other things [e.g., re-identified dinner-guests] which are parts of 
a complex, but not elements of it? 

T: Certainly not. If1 conceded that it had any parts, Socrates, it would 
surely be absurd to leave its elements on one side and resort to some- 
thing else. (205b7-9) 

x. ei pl] TA OTOLXela OvAAABiIS LEPN EoTiv, Exec GAA’ Atta eineiv a 
Lepr Lev EotL ovAAaBijc, ov HEVTOL OTOIXEId y’ Exeivnc; 
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©. ovdapdc. ei yap, @ LwKpatec, pop’ Att’ avdtijc ovyywpoiny, 
yehotov tov Ta oToLXEia Apevta en’ GAAa teva. 


So, if it is not by reidentification of the parts, as I have argued it isn’t, how 
does the new incomposite entity arise out of the elements that make it 
up? Plato does not describe the metaphysical ‘mechanism’ by which this 
happens, but he does describe the outcome, in Account 3, using the dis- 
tinctive term that he coined in his works to describe metaphysically 
the Forms: povoet5éc, as well as the terms dtepéc, deptotov, and év, as 
we saw earlier.!” I assume that when the whole is partless, the elements 
making it up must cease to be numerically discrete in the whole; the whole 
is one in the sense of being partless and indivisible into parts. Thus, the 
requisite type of mereological composition must eliminate the numerical 
discreteness of the elements. It is left up to us to reconstruct how. To this 
end, I identify three ways in which Plato conceives of oneness for us to 
examine: oneness as resulting from fit, holism, and fusion respectively— 
the first is mentioned in the Theaetetus’s Dilemma; the second in the 
Protagoras and in the Theaetetus, following the Dilemma; and the third in 
the Symposium (and in the Protagoras). I willintroduce and compare them 
in terms of how they can satisfy Plato's desideratum here, namely, to deliver 
acomplex that is partless (apepéc and dueptotov, just as Plato describes it). 

Fit: on the first model, the elements that compose into one thing fit 
together, like bricks making up a wall, or like the letters “e’ and ‘v’ of the 
first syllable of the word ‘etpnxa’ In Plato's words, 


S: Well then, let’s suppose it’s as we're saying now: a complex is one 
kind of thing which comes into being out of each set of elements that 
fit together, and that goes for letters and everything else alike. 

T: Yes. 

S: In that case, it mustn't have parts. (204a1-5) 


x. éxétw 51] Ws viv papey, pia idéa eF Exdotwv TV OVVAPLOTTOVTWV 
OTOLXeiwv yryvopevn 1 ovAAaBH, Opoiws Ev Te ypappaoct Kai év TOIC 
GAXotc Gaon. 


17 J give in section 5.3 an argument for why for Plato what is monoeides must be 
partless. 
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©. navy Lev odv. 
x. obKobv Lepy adbtijc ob Set evan. 


Let us begin by examining the meaning of the key term in this pas- 
sage: ovvappottw. Liddell and Scott differentiate various nuances of 
the meaning of this verb, one of which is ‘to fit together’ precisely 
with reference to Plato’s use of it in our passage. There are different 
ways of conceiving how elements can fit together; we will examine 
which might be the one Plato has in mind, given that he does not 
articulate his thought in our passage. One way is that in which the 
pieces of a mosaic or of a puzzle fit together (let us consider them for 
present purposes as both presupposing the same type of fit). Another 
way is that in which chess pawns fit together in their positions on a 
chessboard. The difference between the two ways is that in the first, 
the pieces constitute the structure of the image themselves, through 
their fitted-differences; in the second one, the structure is external to 
the pieces: they are fitted into the structure. We know that the context 
in the Theaetetus (204a) is one where fitting together results in the 
unity of the elements into something over and above themselves: ‘A 
complex is one kind of thing which comes into being. Which of the 
ways of fitting together I distinguished might capture best what Plato 
is after? Let us consider the chess pawns option first: the elements 
making up the complex fit into a structure that has places for these 
elements.'® The main reason why I do not consider this to be what 
Plato is thinking of, is that he has no counterpart in his ontology for 
such structures. Let us consider the mosaic pieces option then. Can 
we think of ‘fitting together (understood along the mosaic analogy) 
as the converse of ‘being discontinuous and discrete’? Does this type 
of metaphysics of composition deliver what Plato is looking for in 
the Dilemma, namely, a complex that is partless and indivisible? 
The answer has to be in the negative; elements that fit together re- 
main nevertheless numerically discrete, thus their resulting complex 
would not be partless and indivisible. 


18 This is the type of fit Anaxagoras’s Opposites have around the seeds, which pro- 
vide frames with places for the shares of the Opposites to occupy (see section 2.4 of 
chapter 2). 
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Holism: we find the second model introduced in the Protagoras, thus: 


[...] “Virtue is a single entity, and the things you are asking about are 
its parts. ‘Parts as in the parts of a face: mouth, nose, eyes, and ears? 
Or parts as in the parts of gold, where there is no difference, except 
for size, between parts or between the parts and the whole?’ ‘In the 
former sense, I would think, Socrates: as the parts of the face are to 
the whole face’ (329d3-e1) 


[. . .] EvOc Svtos Tig apeEtic wopid éotw G [i.e., Sucatoobvn Kai 
owPpoovvn Kal OoLoTHS Kai Mavta tadta] épwtdc. mMOTEpov, 
EPNV, WOTLEP TPOCWTODV TA LOPLA LOPLA EOTLV, OTOLA Te Kai Pic Kal 
OPParpoi Kai WTa, i] Momep TA TOD ypvVGOD LOLA Oddev StagEpet 
TH EtEpa TMV EtEpwV, GAANAWV Kai Tod Ghov, GAA’ 7 pEeyEbet Kai 
OutKpoTHt; éxeivwg pot @aivetal, W@ Laoxpatec, Wonep Ta Tod 
Tpoowmov LOpta Exel MPVS TO GAOV TPdOWTOV. 


Plato is looking for a model of oneness that shows virtue to be one 
in a more integrated way than (e.g.) grains of sand next to each 
other. His choice of examples in the passage is telling; both ex- 
amples accommodate this requirement, but in different ways. 
The example of gold does not account for the fact that the parts 
of virtue, i.e., the particular virtues, differ qualitatively from one 
another; its applicability presupposes homoeomers, and virtues are 
not homoeomers. The example that Plato finally prefers is that of a 
face and its parts, which we, post-Aristotle, understand is holistic- 
ally integrated on account of the functional roles the parts have in 
it. Plato does not give any explicit metaphysical account of holism, 
but the text makes it clear that he does understand that the parts of 
the face are somehow integrated in relation to the face as a whole 
(xet mpdc¢ TO Sdrov, 329e1). I argue that we encounter holism in 
Plato’s work also in the Theaetetus, where Plato displays a deeper 
understanding of holistic interdependence than in the Protagoras. 
Plato argues that one does not have knowledge of a syllable if one 
can correctly identify the syllable in one context but not in another 
context: 
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Well now, when someone at that sort of stage is writing “Theaetetus, 
and thinks he ought to write “T’, “H; ‘E; and he does so; and then 
again when setting out to write “Theodorus, he thinks he ought to 
write “T; ‘E, and he does so: shall we say he knows the first syllable 
of your names? (207e-208a) [To which Theaetetus’s answer is in the 
negative. ] 


btav év TH TOLOLTH KaIp@ ‘Oeaityntov’ ypagwv Tic OFta Kai et oiTai 
te deiv ypagetv kai ypayy kai ab ‘Oeddwpov éentxeip@v ypagetv tab 
kai ei ointai te Seiv ypdget Kai ypayn, ap’ émiotacBat proopev 
AUTOV TIL TpwWTV TOV DpLETEpwWV OVoLaTwWV ovAAABTV; 


In the example Plato considers, the speller fails to recognize that the 
syllable “The’ is the same in its two occurrences in two different names. 
Because of this failure, Plato argues that the speller does not have know- 
ledge of the syllable. It is not the case that the person has no cognitive 
grasp at all of the syllable; in fact, s/he spells it correctly in writing the 
first name “Theaetetus: Rather, the speller has only partial knowledge 
of the syllable, because s/he identifies it correctly in some occurrences, 
but fails to identify it in other occurrences. That is, Plato identifies that 
there is an epistemic interdependence between the occurrences of “The’ 
in different contexts, which constitute knowledge of that syllable, which 
the speller does not possess. This is another case of holism we find in 
Plato; but again, as in the Protagoras, he does not give any metaphysical 
explication of the case. As I argue in what follows, Plato does not work 
out anywhere a full metaphysical account of how the elements can com- 
pose into a complex that is partless, but he nevertheless charts sophisti- 
cated pathways towards its explication. Holism is one such metaphysical 
pathway, which however he does not fully explore. 

Fusion: The third conception of oneness we find in Plato is oneness 
by fusion. Let us begin by contrasting fit and fusion, by means of two 
cases from everyday experience: for fit, a wall built out of bricks; for 
fusion, a pool of water resulting from merging droplets of rain. While 
the bricks fitted together still remain numerically discrete in the wall, 
the droplets lose their discreteness in the pool of water. The pool illus- 
trates a type of whole whose components, the droplets, are no longer 
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numerically individuated when part of the whole. Recall now the as- 
sumption made (p. 90) in investigating Plato's position here, that when 
the whole is partless and indivisible into parts (duepéc and dueptotov), 
the elements making it up must cease to be numerically discrete in the 
whole; thus, the requisite type of mereological composition must elim- 
inate the numerical discreteness of the elements. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly to the reader, we find in Anaxagoras (albeit 
implicit, or merely assumed, but untheorized) the model of mereo- 
logical composition that meets Plato's requirements. I argued in 
chapter 1 that Anaxagoras assumes that what we call a ‘type of prop- 
erty’ is the total quantity of the property’s shares in the universe (e.g., 
the Hot; see section 2.7 of chapter 2). This stance enables Anaxagoras to 
hold that the Opposites—understood as types—acquire and lose parts 
without being changed by these operations (in line with Parmenides’ 
veto of change). The Opposites are open sets (or regions) of the phys- 
ical shares of the Opposites dispersed throughout the universe. Open 
sets need not increase, decrease, or suffer change when parts are shuf- 
fled (assuming that neither the quantity, nor the structure of an open 
set contribute the set’s identity, but only the kind; e.g., red).!? I submit 
that this is the account of parts and wholes that Plato describes in an 
important passage from the Symposium, where he writes, 


[.. .] but [the Form of Beauty] itself by itself, with itself, it is always 
one in form; and all the other beautiful things share in that, in sucha 
way that when those others come to be or pass away, this does not be- 
come the least bit smaller or greater nor suffer any change. (211b1-5) 


[...] abtd kad’ add LEO’ adtod povoetdéc del dv, Ta dé GAAA TavTO 
Kaha ékeivov LETEXOVTA TPOTOV TIVa TOLODTOV, Oiov yltyvoLévwv 
Te Tov GhAwv kal aToAALLEVWV ENdev Exeivo ETE TL TAEOV ETE 
éhattov yiyveoBat undé macyetv undéev. 


When objects in the world partake—or cease partaking—of a Form 
(by gaining or losing a part of it), one might expect that this would 


19 In the case of Anaxagoras’s Opposites, the structure of each Opposite changes on 
account of movement of the parts caused by the cosmic vortex. 
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bring about changes in the partaken Form. However, Plato claims in 
the passage above that the Form ‘does not become the least bit smaller 
or greater, nor suffer any change’ 

What Plato is describing here is an individual whose criterion 
of individuality is only its kind; same kind, same individual. This is 
stuff-arithmetic, following mass-term logic, which Plato captures suc- 
cinctly in the example of gold given in the Protagoras (and cited here 
also at p. 91: ‘Do you mean parts [. . .] as in the parts of gold [...] where 
there is no difference, except for size, between parts or between the 
parts and the whole?; 329d6-8). Gold does not change, if partitioned 
into gold ingots. Plato tells us in the Symposium quotation above that 
this is also the case with Forms: like stuff, Forms, which are ‘always one 
in form (uovoeidéc dei), do not change, when partitioned. Their indi- 
viduation criterion stays the same even if they are divided into parts.”° 
This is the arithmetic that governs a logical fusion. In a logical fusion of 
a number of individuals, the fusion is a single individual, and the indi- 
viduality of its individual components does not matter; e.g., the logical 
fusion of spoons is a single individual. (We are here considering the 
fusion, not only of present spoons, but of all spoons, including past and 
future ones, as an invariable individual, since Forms are invariable.) 
I submit that Plato conceives of the Form of Beauty, and Forms, gen- 
erally, as the logical fusion of the parts of the Form (whether in sensile 
objects or not). So a Form does not ‘suffer any change’ by being par- 
taken. It is in this sense that the parts of a Form are Cambridge parts, 
where partitioning (by partaking) does not change the Form, which is 
their fusion. 

We want however to consider the question of whether it is a diffi- 
culty for this interpretation that Plato's Forms are transcendent (as 
we saw in section 3.4 of chapter 3). In what sense are a transcendent 
Form and its physically distributed parts (in the sensible world) a lo- 
gical fusion? It has to be acknowledged that conceiving of the shares of 
Anaxagoras’s Opposites as an open set is much more straightforward, 
because Anaxagoras’s parts of Opposites and their totality are all in the 


20 The notion stems from Anaxagoras’s Opposites, where the quantity of a kind (e.g., 
Hot) in the world remains the same, while its distribution in the world changes, without 
affecting any change in the kind. 
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physical world. I argue, however, that Plato’s Forms can be conceived 
as logical fusions, for the following reason: recall the Self-Predication 
Principle discussed at various points in chapter 4. According to this 
principle, the Forms are qualified by the properties they stand for, 
which their parts ‘transmit’ to partakers. This is all a Form is and does, 
and this is why we can think of a Platonic Form as a logical fusion of all 
its instances, including both the transcendent and the physical ones— 
all of them are f. The fusion is of is of metaphysical parts, i.e., qualita- 
tive aspects of instances of Forms in the case of Plato. As fusions, the 
Forms are not affected by being partaken.”! 

A conceptual conundrum may be raised at this point, as to whether 
the fusion of different qualities (in abstraction), which qua fusion is 
partless, is also monoeides or not. If we suppose that the only ground of 
parthood, here, is qualitative difference, then when we fuse the parts to- 
gether does any difference remain? Alternatively, if the only parts there 
are, are individuated by their qualitative difference from other parts, 
what does it mean that we ‘fuse’ the parts together? This is the chal- 
lenge raised and address with Account 3. On the one hand, the Form 
of Duality/Twoness needs to qualify its partakes with plurality; but on 
the other, qua Form, it is monoeides. This conundrum needs to be re- 
solved, because it problematizes all Forms that embody a structural 
complexity, and hence qualitative variation, e.g., Duality/Twoness, 
Equality/the Equals, etc. Can qualitative variation be monoeides? 

I believe that Plato assumes that a fused complex of different qual- 
ities is not qualitatively articulated into qualitative parts. Let me put this 
a different way—what is the difference between the Form of Twoness 
and the Form of Duality, or the Form of the Equals and the Form of 
Equality? Neither the Form of Two (as a perfect paradigm), nor the 
Form of the Equals (as a perfect paradigm) are monoeides, because 
they are plural. I have argued that Plato introduces (interchangeably) 


21 The reader might wonder whether an alternative understanding of the complexity 
of Forms that would meet Plato's requirements might be in term of (what we call) sets or 
classes. On this interpretation, the parts of a Form in the sensible objects would be re- 
lated to the Form, as members relate to the set of which they are members. The members 
of a set here would need to be understood diachronically, across time. My objection to 
such a reading of the Forms would be that members of sets are discrete, as are the subsets 
of sets, while Forms are indivisible and partless. For this reason, fusions seem to suit best 
the ontology of Forms. 
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further ‘variants’ of these Forms, i.e., Duality and Equality, as the re- 
spective monoeides variants of these properties. These variants are 
homoeomeric, so that any objects that partake of Duality or of Equality 
will be qualified in the very same way as any other objects partaking 
of them, namely, as two or as equal. If Duality or Equality were articu- 
lated qualitatively, then partaking of different parts of these Forms 
would qualify partakers differently, which is undesirable in Plato's 
theory.”” Hence, I believe that Plato assumes that Duality and Equality 
are intrinsically monoeides. I have argued that the only metaphysical 
account that gives rise to a monoeides out of a complex whole of parts 
(e.g., of the Two, or of the Equals) is Account 3, which is best under- 
stood as composition by fusion; e.g., the Equals render monoeides 
Equality, by qualitative fusion. When in Account 3 Plato says that the 
Form that unifies a complex whole is partless (uia ttc idea Gueptotos), 
he takes that Form to be partless and monoeides (uovoetééc te Kai 
deptotov) so that its partakers are similarly qualified. Hence the con- 
undrum I raise here the Form of Twoness, of the Equals, etc., need to 
be monoeides and entail variation. I argue that even qualitative vari- 
ation becomes monoeides, when fused, as per (on my interpretation 
of) Account 3. I do not mean that it becomes monoeides in the sense in 
which mixing white and black delivers grey, but in the sense in which 
a polka-dot pattern is monoeides—this is the sense in which Forms of 
Duality or Equality are monoeides. 

I claim that in Account 3, Plato assumes that no qualitative articu- 
lation remains in the single partless Form that is constituted from its 
components. He tells us that the components of a complex make up 
a whole which is unified by a single Form that is partless, and thereby 
rendered monoeides (see pp. 88-9 for the fuller text): 


S: So according to what you are saying now, Theaetetus, a complex 
would be some absolutely single kind of thing, not divisible into parts. 


22 The Forms and their parts ‘embody’ the properties that their partakers become 
qualified with. If the parts of a Form ‘embodies’ different properties (i.e., the Form is not 
a homoeomer, and hence, not monoeides), then the parts of that Form will qualify the 
partakers of the Form with different properties, whereas the theory of Forms assumes 
that when different partakers partake of the same Form, they are similar (as per the One 
Over Many Principle). 
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T: Apparently. 

[cll 

S: And wasn't the reason” precisely its being single in form 
[monoeides] and not divisible into parts? Because I can't see any other. 
T: No, there doesn’t seem to be any other. (205c1-d2, my emphasis) 


x. @ Oeaitnte, Kata TOV viv Aoyov pia Tic id€a dpEptoTOG OVAAABT 
av ein. 

©. Eoikev. 

[...] 

X. 1 obv GXAN ttc fH abTN 1) aitia Tod povoEdéc Te Kai dpEpLoToOV abTO 
eival; €y@ Lev yap ody OP@ GAA. 

@. ob yap ovv 57) paivetau. 


A complex is unified by a Form into a whole that somehow retains the 
complexity (in the way that a syllable does) but becomes monoeides (as 
a Form is). To return to our earlier example, if polka-dot can be con- 
ceived of as a uniform pattern, so can Twoness and the Equals be con- 
ceived of as monoeides Duality and Equality, while still being capable 
to qualify partakes with variation. 

Returning now to the more general framework within which we are 
examining these issues, on my interpretation, Account 3 of compos- 
ition in the Theaetetus’s Dilemma is apt to describe parts—whole rela- 
tions within Plato's Forms; whilst Account 1 applies to parts-whole 
relations within objects in the sensible world; and Account 2 is an ex- 
ploration of logical space. I have given much attention to Account 3, 
because it delivers an account of a complex as incomposite, partless, 
and one, which uniquely explains the metaphysical complexity of 
Forms. Plato does not make this explanatory connection explicit, but, 
as we saw, the terminology he uses in the Dilemma is the terminology 
with which he describes explicitly elsewhere the Forms. Thus, it is 
more than plausible that the account of mereological composition he 
gives here is applicable to the Forms. 


23 Namely, ‘because each of them, when taken by itself, is not composite’ (Stott abt 
KaQ’ adtd Ekaotov ein dovvOetov (205c5-6). 
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One final remark before concluding this section. We noted at the be- 
ginning that Plato introduces the Dilemma in discussing an epistemo- 
logical problem (at 201d-210a), namely, whether a composite and 
its elements are equally knowable or not, and he concludes that they 
are (namely, either they are both knowable, or neither is; see 205d-e). 
Account 3 of composition, which I argue does serve to underpin the 
metaphysical complexity of the Forms, does not serve the purposes 
of Plato's overall epistemological argument for which he develops the 
Dilemma. So, in this context, Plato rejects the type of composition pro- 
posed in Account 3, as an inadequate account of the ontology of phys- 
ical complexes which could justify our knowledge of the complexes. 
Instead, he commits himself to Account 1, to explain our knowledge 
of complexes: 


S: So if we may argue from the elements and complexes that we're 
familiar with ourselves [e.g., from the case of the letters and the syl- 
lable] to the rest [e.g., the case of a lyre], we'll say that the class of 
elements [e.g., the letters] admits of knowledge that is far clearer, and 
more important for the perfect grasp of every branch of learning, 
than the complex [e.g., the syllables]; and if anyone says that it’s in 
the nature of a complex [e.g., the syllable] to be knowable and of an 
element [letter] to be unknowable, we'll take him to be making a 
joke, whether on purpose or not. (206b4-9) 


x. wv pév dp’ abtoi gumetpoi éopev otorxeiwv Kai ovAdaBwv, ei Set 
aNd ToUTWV TekLaipecBat Kai Eig TA GAA, TOAD TO TOV OTOIXEIWV 
yévoc évapyeotépav Te TIv yv@ouv éExelv ProopEV Kal KVPLWTépav 
Tis ovAAaBAs mpocs TO AaBeiv teh€ws EkaoTov LAONHA, Kai eav 
Tlic PF OVAAABIV LEV yvwotoy, dyvwotov dé TePuKEval OTOIXEIOV, 
EKOVTa j} GKovta Mailer ynooped’ abtov. 


At the end of the Dilemma (205d8-206c1) Plato argues that a complex 
is identical to its parts, and thereby rejects that a complex is an indivis- 
ible and partless whole. 

A final point before concluding the examination of Account 3. Plato 
holds that, by the type of composition Account 3 introduces, a com- 
plex resulting from parts is partless (205c2). Further, he seems to think 
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that, by this type of composition, the resulting partless complex be- 
comes like an element (205d4-6). Is this a problem, if Plato’s position 
is intended to generalize to all Forms, including such Forms as the 
Form of Duality/Twoness. I submit that this does not raise a problem 
for Plato, because the only requirement for primary elements of com- 
posites, here (at 205c5-6), is that ‘each of them, when taken by itself, is 
not composite’ (aovv@etov). The Forms, we learn from Account 3, are 
indivisible, and hence, not composite (205c1-2). 


5.3. Being monoeides versus being a 
homoeomer 


In this section I will investigate two crucially important features that 
Plato attributes to the Forms (the first, explicitly in the text, and the 
latter by implication from his other metaphysical commitments), 
concerning the general issue of the Forms’ metaphysical complexity. 
Plato’s Forms are monoeides and homoeomers. The question I want to 
start with, in general terms, is this: how does being a homoeomer differ, 
metaphysically, from being monoeides? 

Plato never defines what being monoeides stands for in his system, 
treating the term as self-explanatory. On a prima facie plausible, literal 
understanding of the term, one would take it to mean (as applied, e.g., 
to the Forms) that each Form has only one property; but this cannot 
be right, because each Form has many properties (many of which 
we encountered in passages quoted in the preceding chapters). The 
Contagion Principle (see section 1.4 of chapter 1 and elsewhere) gives 
us a lead for understanding what it is for Plato’s Forms to be monoeides. 
What the Principle makes metaphysically salient, of relevance to us 
here, is that each Form, even if possessing many properties, ‘transmits’ 
only one property. For instance, the Form of Heat possesses the proper- 
ties of being unitary, incomposite, eternal, etc.; but it does not transmit 
these properties to the partaking objects; it transmits only the property 
of being hot. So how are the properties of being hot on the one hand, 
and of being unitary, incomposite, eternal, etc., on the other, related to 
the Form of Heat? Is there a metaphysical difference, and which? How 
can it be expressed (given that Plato does not conceptualize it explicitly 
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anywhere)? I submit we can make progress on these questions by 
means of a metaphysical distinction subsequently drawn by Aristotle 
between essential and necessary properties—which Plato did not have. 
Ina nutshell, the essence is the object itself,” while the necessary prop- 
erties belong to the object—to the instantiated essence, as their sub- 
ject. Using the distinction between essential and necessary properties, 
we can think of Plato’s Form of, e.g., Heat as being essentially hot, but 
only necessarily unitary and eternal. Had Plato this distinction in his 
metaphysics, he would have been able to stipulate that, by definition, 
Forms can ‘transmit’ only the essential property that constitutes each 
one of them, but not their necessary properties. This is in fact what 
Forms do, in Plato's metaphysics: a Form F transmits only one type of 
property, f-ness, to the objects that partake in it. The explanation that 
we can then supply is: since the only type of property the Form can 
‘transmit’ is also the property that defines what each Form is, f-ness is 
(in Aristotelian terms) the essence of the Form; namely, f-ness is what 
it is to be the Form F (e.g., the Form of Heat). It is this single (transmis- 
sible) property, for each Form, that makes the Form be the Form it is. 
So, I am suggesting that being monoeides, each Form is essentially one 
property—the one property that it can ‘transmit-—and that it is this 
property differently than the other properties that qualify the Form, 
because this property determines what the Form is. 

What is the relation between being monoeides and being a 
homoeomer? We saw that Plato mentions being monoeides, being indi- 
visible, and being partless as if in one breath in the Theaetetus (205d2- 
6; see p. 88), although he does not derive the one from the other and 
does not explain the connections between them. In discussing Account 
3 we came to the conclusion that the Forms are monoeides in the sense 
of being partless, but need not thereby also be uncomposed. (Structural 
Forms are monoeides but composed of structures.) The question for 
us is: Can Plato consistently hold that a Form is monoeides and also a 
homoeomer? I submit he can, even though a monoeides entity has no 


4 With Aristotelian hindsight, we can understand being monoeides as being kathauto 
in Aristotle’s sense, according to which something is kathauto, not when it is simply ne- 
cessary, but when it is said to be such in itself: “The essence of each thing is that which it is 
said to be per se’ (Metaphysics 1029b14-5). 
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parts. Let us consider a Form, which we assume is monoeides, even 
in the cases where it has been composed of a structure, e.g., the Form 
of Duality that is a composition of the Two, or the Form of Equality 
that is a composition of the Equals. Such monoeides entities are essen- 
tially of one kind, uniformly. Does this make them homoeomers? To 
be a homoeomer, an entity need not have discrete parts; even if it has 
Cambridge parts, if they are essentially of the same kind as the whole, 
the entity is a homoeomer. Since a monoeides entity is, uniformly, es- 
sentially of a single kind, all its Cambridge parts are of the same kind as 
the whole, and so it is a homoeomer.”° 

Are the Forms metaphysically complex and yet unified in the sense 
in which Aristotle’s hylomorphic compounds are? To further enrich 
this discussion and clarify Plato's thought, it will be useful to compare 
Plato’s Forms qua monoeides entities to Aristotle's hylomorphic entities 
(which are par excellence unities in his system), and understand their 
metaphysical difference (or similarity). This comparison requires 
a premise: there are two main interpretations of Aristotle's account 
of the unity of an hylomorphic compound. I differentiated them in 
(2013) thus, as: 


1. Mereological Hylomorphism: on this interpretation the hylo- 
morphic whole is a mereological composite of matter and form, 
which are extensional parts of the whole; 

2. Non-Mereological Hylomorphism: on this interpretation the 
hylomorphic whole is partless, unified as something one and 
continuous, with the material parts that composed the whole in- 
tegrated into the whole by the form. 


In Marmodoro (2013), I argued that Aristotle's substances are non- 
mereological hylomorphic compounds; here I argue that Plato’s Forms 
are (mutatis mutandis) also non-mereological compounds. Plato’s 
monoeides entities, according to Account 3 (as per section 5.2), are 
partless, unified into one and continuous complexes that have been 


5 If a Form were per hypothesis discretely structured, e.g., the Form of Two, or of 
the Equals, etc., and not monoeides, then its parts would not be of the same kind as the 
whole Form. 
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composed out of parts, just as Aristotle's hylomorphic compounds are. 
But whereas Aristotle’s composites are unified by holism, Plato’s com- 
posites are unified by fusion. 


5.4. Platonic hylomorphism 


Following on the discussion in the previous section as to whether Plato's 
Forms are metaphysically complex in the sense in which Aristotle's 
hylomorphic compounds are (i.e., as non-mereological compounds), 
I will here argue that Plato pioneers in his theory of Forms a metaphys- 
ical approach to composition that sets out some of the key principles 
of hylomorphic composition, which Aristotle shares, even if Plato's 
ultimate position differs from that of Aristotle; I will call it Platonic 
hylomorphism. 

Aristotle's hylomorphism is broadly assumed to be an early version 
(or even the earliest version in the history of philosophy) of what we 
nowadays called functionalism, following Nussbaum’s and Putnam's 
(1992) seminal interpretation.”® Briefly put, the thrust of this inter- 
pretation is that the substantial form that serves as the principle of or- 
ganization and unity of a substance is the function that identifies the 
substance for what it is.?” I do not discuss this interpretation here, since 
functionalism in general, and functionalism as an interpretation of 
Aristotle's hylomorphism in particular, have received more than their 
fair due in the literature in the past few decades. Here I am interested in 
a different issue; I claim that, in addition to this type of hylomorphism, 
Aristotle develops another type of hylomorphism, based on his meta- 
physics of mixture. (I further claim that Plato conceives of a third type 
of hylomorphic composition, which I call Platonic hylomorphism.) 


26 M. C. Nussbaum and H. Putnam, ‘Changing Aristotle's Mind; in M. C. Nussbaum 
and A. Oksenberg Rorty (Eds.), Essays on Aristotle’s De Anima, Clarendon Press, 
1992, 27-56. 

27 On the functional interpretation of Aristotle's hylomorphism, the function may be 
either external to the hylomorphic compound (e.g., the value of money), or intrinsic to 
it. The latter can be broadly conceived as comprising holistically connected activities 
such as those sustaining the life of organisms, which have no further goal to fulfil than 
themselves. 
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Aristotle’s second type of hylomorphism is to be found in his ac- 
count of mixtures. He holds that organic parts of living beings are com- 
posed of stuffs that are homoeomers; in the Parts of Animals he talks of 
‘a second degree of composition’ which is ‘that by which the nature of 
the homogeneous parts of animals, such as bone, flesh, and the like, 
are constituted out of the primary elements’ (Aevtépa dé ovotaotc 
&k TOV TPWTWV 1] TOV SpoLopEpaV -Pboig év Toi Cwoic goTiv, oiov 
dood Kai CapKOG Kai TOV GAAWV TOV ToLOVTWV. 646a20-2, translation 
slightly modified).”® So, generalizing from the example, it is clear that 
Aristotle thinks that there is a process of generation by which the pri- 
mary elements (water, earth, fire, and air) composed into stuffs which 
are homoeomers (whose parts therefore are no longer the primary 
elements, but rather of the same kind as the whole). I will argue that 
the stuffs resulting from this process are hylomorphic compounds, 
showing that the initial elements survive in the resulting stuffs, only 
that they survive it ina very special state.” 

We know from Aristotle’s theory of substance that the matter of a 
hylomorphic compound, organized by the form, constitutes a com- 
pound which is of a different kind than its matter. Flesh as constituted 
by water, earth, fire, and air, is an example of this. Hence, one would 
reasonably conclude that at bottom, i.e., at the composite’s ground- 
level constituent matter, the composite would not be the same kind 
as the whole. Such an expectation seems to be confirmed by Aristotle 
himself, who writes in the Metaphysics that, e.g., water is the matter of 
vinegar (1045a2). I argue against this expectation. How are we then to 
understand this type of composition, and what happens to the elem- 
ents when constituting the compound? To answer these questions, we 
need to look at Aristotle's account of mixtures in the De Generatione et 
Corruptione. In explaining how mixing takes place in nature, Aristotle 
appears to be impressed by the fact that, at least in some cases, the 
elements dissolve in the mixture, and yet subsequently these very 
elements re-emerge from the mixture. Salt in water would have been 
a prominent such case for him: salt ‘vanishes’ when mixed with water, 
but re-emerges when the water evaporates. How does this happen? 


28 This passage is quoted within its larger context later, at p. 101. 
29 Relevant here is Krizan (2013), on the structure of Aristotle’s elements. 
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Aristotle develops a metaphysically unique account of mixtures, which 
can explain the case of the re-emergence of the elements or ingredi- 
ents.*° He writes that, 


Now, as we maintain, some things are such as to act and others such 
as to suffer action from them. Moreover, some things—viz. those 
which have the same matter—reciprocate, i.e., are such as to act upon 
one another and to suffer action from one another [. . .]. (328a18-21) 


"Eott Sn, wc Epapev, THV SvTWV TA LEV ToINTUKa TA S HTNO TOLTWV 


madntikd. Ta pév obv avtiotpeget, dowv 1) avdti bAN éoTi, Kal 
TOUNTIKA GAATAMV Kai TAONTIKa DI AANA: [.. .] 


The notion of reciprocation is significant, firstly, to understand what hap- 
pens to the nature of the mixants, but secondly, to understand the mech- 
anism of mixing which gives rise to a homoeomer. What is it that ‘acts, 
‘suffers, ‘reciprocates, as per Aristotle's expressions just quoted? Of course, 
it is the mixant; but the ‘mechanism that makes all this possible are the 
powers that constitute each mixant. For Aristotle, all things in nature are 
constituted by the four elements (fire, air, water, earth), and the four elem- 
ents are constituted by the primary powers (hot, cold, wet, dry). Hence, 
everything in nature is made up of combinations of the primary powers, 
which are the ultimate agents of action, suffering, and generally recipro- 
cating effects.>! Aristotle continues, in the same passage as just quoted: 


30 | draw here on Scaltsas’s (2009) account of Aristotelian mixtures. See also Krizan 
(2018), on homoeomers as mixtures of dynameis (powers), not elements, as Scaltsas 
(2009) argues. 

31 In the De Generatione et Corruptione Aristotle states that at this fundamental level 
of reality there are properties and bodies (330b6-7). In thinking about the properties 
that characterize the primary bodies, Aristotle narrows down the candidates for this 
role of fundamental property to the tangible contrarieties (329b6-9), which for him 
are: ‘[Properties . . .] capable of acting [and] being affected [. . .] said of things in virtue of 
their acting upon something else or being acted upon by something else’ ([. . .] moujtica 
[.. .] maOnticd- [.. .] t moteiv ti Etepov i} Mdaoyetw b@P EtEpov AEyovTat. 329b21-2). 
These properties are causal powers: they are properties whose nature is to bring about or 
allow their bearer to suffer change. Aristotle proceeds by going through an analysis of the 
list of tangible contrarieties, and concludes that they are all reducible to four primary or 
fundamental ones. These primary powers are heat, cold, wetness, and dryness (330a24- 
9). They pair up and constitute the four elements, namely fire, air, water, and earth 
(330b3-5). The simple elements can combine between them in different proportions to 
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On the other hand, when there is a certain equilibrium [/equality] 
between their powers, then each of them [i.e., each mixant] changes 
out of its own nature towards the [nature of the] dominant: yet nei- 
ther becomes the other, but both become an intermediate with prop- 
erties common to both. (328a28-31) 


‘Otav dé taic Suvdpect iodly mwc, Tote WeTAaBAAAEL Lev ExaTtEepov 
gic TO KpaTodV ék Tijc aDTOD PUGEWG, Ov yivetat dé Oatepov, dAAG 
petakd kai KoLvov. 


Let us take a very simple case of primary powers: if an instance of 
the power of heat interacts with an instance of the power of cold- 
ness, they will reach a common neutral point, where neither is 
stronger than the other—let us call this state lukewarm. Then, the 
final state of each, after the interaction, is identical to the final state 
of the other, because they have ‘compromised’ each other until they 
have reached equal strength (see preceding quote: iod¢n mwc). Now, 
keeping the case simple, let us imagine two clusters of opposite 
powers interacting, until the constituent powers compromise each 
other to the point of equality. Then, the two clusters will have the 
same nature, in so far as they are each composed of equalized powers. 
This is how Aristotle thinks of the mixants in a mixture. Since each 
mixant is composed of hot, cold, wet, and dry, they interact with 
one another until their respective powers equalize their opposites. 
At that point, the natures of the mixants have become the same, by 
compromising each other’s nature: ‘both become an intermediate, 
with properties common to both’ as per the preceding quote. This 
is how I understand Aristotle’s account of mixtures, as grounded on 
his power ontology. Aristotle is explicit about power mixtures, e.g., 
in the Parts of Animals: 


Now there are three degrees of composition; and of these, the first in 
order, as all will allow, is composition out of what some call the elem- 
ents, such as earth, air, water, fire. Perhaps, however, it would be more 


make up more complex kinds of stuff. Thus the (instantiated) primary powers are the 
primitive (or basic) and fundamental building blocks of reality. 
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accurate to say composition out of the primary powers [.. .]. For wet 
and dry, hot and cold, form the material of all composite bodies [.. .]. 
‘The second degree of composition is that by which the homogeneous 
parts of animals, such as bone, flesh and the like, are constituted out 
of the primary elements. The third and last stage is the composition 
which forms the heterogeneous parts, such as face, hand, and the 
rest. (646a20-4 translation slightly modified, my emphasis) 


Tptwv & obowv Tov ovvOécewv TpwTHV Lev av Tic Bein TI ek TOV 
Kahovpévov 016 Tivwv ototxeiwv, olov vis dépoc bSatos mupdc. 
"Ett 6& Bédtiov tows ék TwV Svvapewv Aéyetv. [. . .] “‘Yypov yap Kai 
Enpov Kai Peppov Kai woxpov bAN Tov ovVOETWV GWLATWV EoTiv- 
[...] Aevtépa dé ovotaoic ék TMV TPWTWV 1] THV OLOLOLEPavV Pvotc 
év tots Gwoic éotiv, olov dotot Kal capKdc Kai TOV GAAWV TMV 
ToLovtwv. Tpitn dé kai teAevtaia kat’ aptOLov 1] TWV AVOLOLOLLEPaV, 
olov Mpoowmov Kal yElpdc Kai TV TOLOUTWV HOpiWwy. 


In this passage, Aristotle offers, summarily, his power-based account 
of mixtures, which, I submit, is the fundamental ‘mechanism for con- 
stituting homoeomers, such as flesh and bones.*? In the common, inter- 
mediate state, the natures of the ingredients have ‘equalized’ and the 
mixture has become homoeomers, as we read in the Generation and 
Corruption: 


But we maintain that, if combination has taken place, the compound 
must be homogeneous—any part of such a compound is the same as 
the whole, just as any part of water is water. (328a10-2 translation 
slightly modified) 


32 T should add that I do not consider Aristotle’s account philosophically satisfactory, 
or at least, complete, because he has not told us what the role of the arrangements of 
powers is, in each mixant, and how that alters the causal profile of each mixant’s powers. 
I will not pursue this issue further here, but only mention that this is critical, both for 
understanding the effect of structure on the powerfulness of each ingredient; and to 
understand how it is that the arrangement of powers, in each ingredient, is not lost in the 
process of mixing and equalizing, but is somehow capable to be preserved, or restored 
when the ingredients are recovered from the mixture. 
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Mapeév 8, einep Sei pepiyOat t, TO pty8ev SpotopepEs eivat, Kal Worep 
tov bdatoc 10 pépoc bdwp, obTw Kai Tod KpabEvTOS. 


It is crucial for my thesis that in Aristotle's account of mixture, the ini- 
tial ingredients are recoverable. In the De Generatione et Corruptione 
he does provide an account of the recovery ‘mechanism’: 


Since, however, some things are potentially while others are actu- 
ally, the constituents can be ina sense and yet not-be. The compound 
[mixture] may be actually other than the constituents [mixants] from 
which it has resulted [hence, hylomorphic constitution]; neverthe- 
less each of them may still be potentially what it was before they were 
combined, and both of them may survive undestroyed. (327b22-6) 


Enel Séoti ta ev Svvapet ta & Evepyeia Tov dvtwv, éevdexeTat 
TA ptyPevta eivai mwc Kai pr) eivat, Evepyeia ev Etépov SvtoG 


M4 < 


Tov yeyovotos é& adtav, Suvapet & Ett Exatépov dmep hoav mpiv 
Lx OiVvat, Kai obK ATOAWAOTA- 


Let us take again the case of seawater. The salt can be recovered from its 
mixture with water, which is explained by Aristotle by the salt’s having 
persisted in potentiality throughout the existence of the mixture. The 
salt in seawater is in a ‘compromised’ state, but it is ‘potentially what it 
was before they [salt and water] were combined; namely, while in sea- 
water, it is ‘potentially salt.*? That the mixants compromise each other's 


33 Let us now return to vinegar. Consider now the following contrast: If we divide a 
table into physical parts, the table-parts we thus generate are wood, not table; the parts 
of wood constitute the table hylomorphically. By contrast, if we divide seawater into 
physical parts, the seawater-parts we thus generate are seawater, all the way down for 
Aristotle. This is what makes mixtures an untypical hylomorphic composite: the compo- 
nents that constitute seawater, namely, salt and water, constitute it being in potentiality 
in the mixture, as opposed to the wood of the wooden table. We can now understand the 
sense in which water is the matter of vinegar, in Aristotle's passage from the Metaphysics 
quoted earlier (1045a6); and in other cases, such as water being the matter of bone, of 
flesh, etc. Vinegar does not divide into water in the way a table divides into wood. Water 
is a constituent of vinegar, but it exists in it in potentiality only. When the mutual com- 
promise of the elements in the vinegar mixture somehow weakens, this allows the elem- 
ents that were in potentiality in the mixture, constituting the vinegar, to re-emerge, as, 
e.g., water does, when vinegar deteriorates (as far as Aristotle would have thought of it). 
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natures makes the mixture a homoeomer; that the mixants persist in 
potentiality makes the mixture hylomorphic. My argument is that sea- 
water is both a homoeomer and a hylomorphic compound. This is a 
second type of hylomorphism, which Aristotle develops in his system, 
which has evaded attention in the scholarship. 

I submit that Plato’s Account 3 of the Dilemma of Composition in the 
Theaetetus gives us the elements to develop, more fully than Plato did, 
a third type of hylomorphic composition, which I call Platonic hylo- 
morphism, different from Aristotle’s two kinds briefly introduced so 
far. Recall that we saw in Account 3 that the elements that make up a 
complex ‘vanish into partlessness in the complex: 


S: Well then, let’s suppose it’s as we're saying now: a complex is one 
kind of thing [pia idga] which comes into being out of each set of 
elements that fit together [ovvappottovtwv], and that goes for let- 
ters and everything else alike. 

T: Yes. 

S: In that case, it mustn't have parts. (204a1-5) 


x. éxétw 51 Ws viv papery, pia idéa eF Exdotwv TWV OVVAPLOTTOVTWV 
oToLxeiwv yryvopevn 1] ovAAabn, Opoiws Ev Te ypappact Kai év TOIC 
GAXotc Grtao1. 

©. mavv Ev ody. 

x. obkobv Lepy abtijc ob Set evan. 


I argued in section 5.2 that we should understand this type of com- 
position as a fusion of parts, which becomes partless. I see this model 
of hylomorphism, namely Platonic hylomorphism, as complementing 
Aristotle's second type of hylomorphism derived from his theory of 
mixtures. On the latter model, there is physical interaction between 
the elements making up the complex, resulting in the complex having, 
through-and-through, one nature, such that it becomes a homoeomer, 
with all the parts being of the same kind as the whole, e.g., bone, or 
flesh. On the model of Platonic hylomorphism, the logical fusion of the 
parts gives rise to a partless complex whole, e.g., number 6. It is as if 
Plato is introducing a type of metaphysical (rather than physical, as 
on Aristotle’s mixture model) interaction between the elements of a 
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complex, e.g., between the parts/elements/units of number 6, which 
fuse into that partless number. How this is achieved is however left un- 
developed in Plato's work.*# 


5.5. Composite by becoming: the Third Man 
Argument 


We already engaged several times with the Contagion Principle in the 
preceding chapters, which captures a general way of thinking about 
causation in antiquity. We noted that Plato's theory of Forms assumes 
this principle, and that examining it and its role in Plato’s theory gives 
us a deeper understanding of certain features of the theory. I will here 
argue that the Contagion Principle generates a fundamental problem 
for the theory of Forms, of which Plato becomes aware in the course 
of the development of his metaphysics: if the Contagion Principle ap- 
plies to all there is, it entails that the Forms, too, as qualified each by 
the property they stand for, have been ‘infected’ by a source, thereby 
becoming what they are; but becoming entails partaking, and hence 
a type of composition; thus the Forms are in some sense composed- 
by-becoming. This is what Plato’ most celebrated and most debated 
Third Man Argument (TMA) in the Parmenides (132a-b) reveals: that 
each Form F is f by partaking in the Form of f-ness. In what follows, 
I will examine the relation of the Contagion Principle to the theory of 
Forms, proposing a novel way of understanding the TMA and how 
Plato responds to it. I will show that after gaining understanding of 
how the Contagion Principle impacts on the theory of Forms, Plato 
will reformulate the theory in a way that restricts the applicability of 
the Contagion Principle, precisely to avoid the difficulties the principle 
generates, and block the TMA regress. (This solution will be intro- 
duced in section 7.2 of chapter 7.) 

We saw (in section 1.4 of chapter 1) that the Contagion Principle ex- 
plains the cause of the qualitative state of an object, by tracing it back 


34 Tt has conceptual connections with Aristotle's theory of substance, and in particular 
the holistic operation of substantial form on the substance’s constituents, which however 
I will not undertake to explore here. 
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to the ultimate source from which the object acquired that condition. 
The reasoning runs as follows, revealing the problems the Contagion 
Principle gives rise to: 


(1) There are f-objects. 

(2) There is an ultimate and unique source S for each object's f-ness. 

(3) Source S passes on the condition of f-ness to each object it 
‘contaminates’ 
It follows that, 

(4) Source S possesses the condition of f-ness, being f. 

(5) The ultimate source S of f-ness is different from the f-objects it 
contaminates with f-ness. 

(6) Acquiring the condition of f-ness from the ultimate source S of 
f-ness makes an object f-similar to other f-objects. 


Translating this into the ontology of the theory of Forms, the reasoning 
becomes this: 


(1) There are f-objects. 

(2) There is a unique Form F for each type of f-ness. 

(3) Form F passes on its qualitative condition of f-ness to each ob- 
ject that partakes of the Form. 


It follows that, 


(4) Form F possesses the condition of f-ness, being f. 

(5) Form F is different from the f-objects that participate in it. 

(6) Acquiring the condition of f-ness from Form F makes an object 
f-similar to other f-objects. 


Turning to Plato's Parmenides, we find that, 


[. ..] there are certain forms from which these other things, by get- 
ting a share of them, derive their names—as, for instance, they come 
to be like by getting a share of likeness, large by getting a share of 
largeness, and just and beautiful by getting a share of justice and 
beauty? (130e5-131a2) 
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eivat eid atta, ov Tade Ta GAAG HeTAAaLBdvovta Tas EmwvuLiac 
avta@v ioxetv, oiov OpoLldT]TOS LEV LETAAABOvTa Spota, WEyeBous d5é 
peydAa, KahAous dé kai Stkatoobvng Sikatd te kai Kad yiyveoOau; 


So (1): there are f-things in the world (e.g., beautiful things, large 
things, things that are alike, etc.); and (3): things become fby partaking 
in Form F (e.g., partaking in the Form of Beauty makes things beau- 
tiful, in the Form of Largeness large, in the Form of Likeness alike, 
etc.). Plato further writes, 


I suppose you think each form is one on the following ground: when- 
ever some number of things seem to you to be large, perhaps there 
seems to be some one character, the same as you look at them all, and 
from that you conclude that the large is one. (132a1-4) 


Oiuai o¢ é« tod toLodde év Exaotov Eidoc oieoOat eivat- Stav MOAN 
atta peydda oor Sd eivat, pia tig lows Soxei idea 1 adtH evar eri 
mavta iSovtt, SBev év TO peya Iyy i} Elva. 


So (2): for each type of f-ness there is a unique Form F. Furthermore, 
(6): for any set of f-similar things, there is a unique Form F whose quali- 
tative condition of f-ness they all share. However, we further learn that, 


‘[...] Ifyou look at largeness and these many large things in the same 
way with the mind’s eye, again, won't some one thing appear large by 
which all these appear large?’ “That is true; he said. (132a6-8) 


[. . .] €av Woadtwes Ti wuxi emi mavta iSyc, odyi év TL ad peya 
Paveitat, @ Tadta Mavta peydha paivesBau; 


That is, (4): the Form by which f-things become f is f. Furthermore, 
(5): the Form F by which f-similar things become fis numerically dif- 
ferent from each of these f-things. Then Plato draws the well-known 
conclusion that, 


So another form of largeness will make its appearance, which has 
emerged alongside largeness itself and the things that partake of it, 
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and in turn another over all these, by which all of them will be large. 
Each of your forms will no longer be one, but unlimited in multitude. 
(132a9-b2) 


‘AAAo dpa eidoc peyeBovs davagavijoetat, Map’ adtTd Te TO UeyeBoc 
yeyovoc kai Ta peTtéexXovTa adToOd- Kai Emi TobTOIG ad MaoW ETEpoV, 
Tabta Mavta peydAda ~otat- Kai obKETL ST) Ev ExaoTOV GOL TWV EiS@vV 
goat, AAAG citteipa TO TAT OBOc. 


The TMA gives rise to a regress and a contradiction. The regress arises 
as follows: since the Form F too is f, there will be a different Form F* 
over it, on account of which, by the Contagion Principle, Form F is f 
and f -similar to other f-things. The contradiction is the following: if a 
Form F makes a partaking object f, the Form purports but fails to make 
this object similar to all f-things; specifically, it fails to make this object 
similar to this Form F, which is an f; hence, the Form F does not make 
this partaking object f. 

What has gone wrong? Why do the regress and the contradiction 
arise? I argue that the problem lies in an explanatory failure of the 
Contagion Principle. Although the principle purports to explain the 
causal ancestry of each instance of being f through a One Over Many 
account of the source S of their f-ness, what the TMA shows is that the 
principle can explain the causal ancestry of all finstances but one: the 
principle cannot provide a causal explanation of the f-ness of each 
source S. And yet, the Contagion Principle requires that this explan- 
ation be sought, by assuming that source S is f and f-similar to other 
f-things: where did all these f-things ‘contract’ their f-ness from? If 
the only explanation of being f the Contagion Principle can offer is the 
causal ‘mechanism of ‘contagion, then an explanatory lacuna is gen- 
erated regarding the f-ness of Source S. The Contagion Principle posits 
Source S as the ultimate source of f-ness, which ‘transmits’ f-ness to all 
the f-things in the world. However, this very statement begs the ques- 
tion: If the Contagion Principle assumes that every f-thing becomes 
fs then how does Source S become f? If Source S (of f-ness) becomes 
fia regress of sources of f-ness ensues; this contradicts the Contagion 
Principle’s claim that Source S is the ultimate source. If, on the other 
hand, the Contagion Principle does not offer this explanation for the 
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f-ness of Source S, then it will not be able to explain all instances of 
f-ness in the world, as it purports to; there would be an explanatory 
lacuna in the case of the qualitative states of all the Sources of types of 
f-ness. Mutatis mutandis for the theory of Forms. 

In thinking about how Plato might address the TMA challenge, I as- 
sume the following theoretical points as fixed: first, Form F is f. The 
reason is that this is the core feature of the Contagion Principle—the 
source S is f. Second, according to the Contagion Principle, f-things are 
similar to Source S, having ‘contracted’ its condition, and so, f-things 
are similar to the Form F they partake in. Third, the Contagion Principle 
accounts for both f-things’ being f and f-things’ being f-similar. As we 
saw, these three commitments of Plato’s give rise to infinite series of 
Sources and Forms. Concentrating now our attention on the Forms in 
the resulting series: they are all f, but numerically different from each 
other. This is a problem: the TBA shows that there cannot be qualita- 
tively identical Forms which are numerically distinct. With the TBA 
Plato has argued for the uniqueness of each Form; he cannot therefore, 
by his own principles, reify a Form F into an infinite series of f-Forms, 
which would also undermine the One Over Many Principle.*° 

Can Plato, then, address the TMA challenge, if the option of reifying 
each f-Form into an infinite series of f-Forms is ruled out by the TBA? 
The scholarly literature concerning what the solution might be is vast, 
ranging from (what we might call) ‘realist’ to ‘nominalist’ interpret- 
ations of the Forms. It is impossible to pay justice here to the variety 


35 Interestingly, Aristotle does posit an infinite series of f-sources as the causal ancestry 
of any type of substance—e.g., Socrates descends from an infinite series of human be- 
ings (see Metaphysics 1032a25, 1033b32, 1070a8, 1070b34: dvOpwroc avOpwrov yevva). 
This, in effect, renders the source of f-ness an infinite series of f-nesses, with the advan- 
tage that every instance of an f, e.g., of being human, has an f-source that makes it f by 
contagion. The difference between Aristotle’s infinite series of f-sources and Plato’s in- 
finite series of f-Forms as generated by the TMA is that Aristotle can distinguish between 
different f-sources in an infinite series (as the different sources have the same form but 
instantiated in different matter); whilst Plato does not have the means of distinguishing 
between numerically different f-Forms in an infinite series of such Forms. Additionally, 
Aristotle solves the causal origin problem generated by the unrestricted application of 
the Contagion Principle differently than Plato does. Plato appeals to the Forms both to 
account for causal origin and to satisfy the One Over Many Principle. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, uses the causal series of f-ancestors to address the causal origin question, 
through the passing of the form from parent to offspring; and further, posits universal 
forms in his ontology to satisfy the One Over Many (e.g., of the Categories). 
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of ingenious readings that have been offered of TMA and of each of its 
premises, because the enormity of the task would lead us astray from 
the overarching argument of this book. However, I promise a novel ac- 
count of Plato's response to the TMA, which I develop in section 7.2 of 
chapter 7. 

Gregory Vlastos (1954) has been a milestone in the modern debates 
around the TMA; he laid bare, in the premises of the argument, the 
principles around which discussions of the TMA and its possible solu- 
tions have subsequently centred. These are the Self-Predication and the 
Non-Identity principles, which we have already encountered at various 
points in the previous chapters. I have shown here that both these 
premises are derived from the type of causal explanation provided by 
the Contagion Principle. The Contagion Principle posits origins: there is 
an ultimate source of each type of qualitative state f Yet, the Principle 
does not explain how each source is/has become f. Plato undertakes to 
give such an explanation within his theory of Forms, by using the only 
causal model the Principle allows, namely by ‘contagion: So, ifthe Form 
of Heat is hot, it is/has become hot by ‘contagion; i.e., by partaking in 
a Form of Heat. What this shows is that for Plato, each TMA regress is 
witness to an infinite series of becomings of each Form F, which has be- 
come f. This, I claim, is the problem the TMA brings to the fore: Plato 
had mixed Being with Becoming in his theory of Forms, because a f- 
Form has become f. The solution for this problem is that a f-Form is 
primitively f in the World of Being; it does not become f; this, as we 
will see in section 7.2 of chapter 7, is the position Plato presents in the 
Timaeus, which resolves the problem that the TMA raises. Although 
a number of alternative solutions for avoiding the TMA regress have 
been developed in the scholarship, to rescue Plato theory, what has 
not been appreciated so far in the literature is that Plato himself saves 
his theory from the seemingly fatal problems that TMA raises. 

I submit that the becoming of being is the problem that Plato identi- 
fies at the roots of the TMA regress. In a nutshell, the problem is that if 
a Form F becomes f, a regress of f-becomings follows; but ifa Form does 
not become f, there is no explanation of its being f, neither according 
to the Contagion Principle, nor according to the only ‘mechanism’ the 
theory of Forms explains property possession, i.e., by partaking in a 
Form. Plato will opt for the latter solution, taking the metaphysical 
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stance that there is no causal explanation of a Form’s f-ness. What Plato 
thereby ultimately rejects is the TMA’s assumption that a Form F ever 
becomes f. He rejects it because becoming has no place in the World of 
Being.*© Let us here look at what leads Plato to develop this solution. 
The solution is, unsurprisingly, Anaxagorean. For Anaxagoras, e.g., 
the Opposite Hot never became hot; it is primitively and eternally in 
the world as it is. More surprisingly, for Aristotle too, the form, e.g., 
‘human being’ is eternally in the world as it is. For Plato, this becomes a 
metaphysical imperative: true Being (the Forms) does not become what 
it is, because Being cannot be derived from Becoming, either by being 
generated, or constituted by Becoming; Being is prior to Becoming. In 
consequence, as we will see in chapter 7, in the Timaeus Plato posits 
the paradeigma, as ‘pure Being, which has never been Becoming, 
and will never be Becoming, or suffer Becoming. When positing the 
paradeigma, Plato retains the idea that the source of f-ness is f, but de- 
velops a new ‘mechanism of how the property of the source is ‘trans- 
mitted’ to other objects: by means of the Demiurge. 


5.6. Closing remarks 


In this chapter, we examined key issues concerning the Forms’ meta- 
physical complexity. One of the most significant interpretative results 
concerns the Dilemma of Composition. As I will argue in chapter 6, 
Plato’s ontology does not contain relations. His ontology comprises 
only individuals (things in the sensible world, and the transcended 
forms), which overlap (in various ways and combinations) with 
each other. I submit that this has consequences for Plato's concep- 
tion of mereology. Without relations to connect and unite the parts 
into wholes, a whole is either the totality of the many parts, or a unity, 
wherein the constituents have no discreteness of the kind that con- 
nected parts enjoy. In his relationless ontology, there is no room for 
a third option: that of a whole, whose unity results from the interrela- 
tions among the parts.°” In the case of the properties of a whole of parts, 


36 | will argue for this interpretation in chapter 7. 
37 Contrary to Harte’s (2002) overall interpretation of Plato’s mereology, that attri- 
butes to him a relational type of holism, where the identity of the parts of the whole is 
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either the properties of the whole are derived from the properties of its 
parts, e.g., the whole is beautiful because each of its parts is beautiful; 
or the whole has properties of its own, without inheriting properties 
from its parts, e.g., the whole is (a pair of) two, x and y, without x or 
y being two (as we will see in discussing the Hippias Major and the 
Phaedo, in chapter 6). In the case of the wholeness of a whole of parts, 
Plato reasons in a similar way (as per the Dilemma of Composition); 
either a whole derives its identity from its parts, being identical to their 
plurality, or the whole has a wholeness of its own, independently of the 
parts, and therefore, not emerging from (any type of unification of) the 
parts. To illustrate, either a syllable is identical to its parts, and there- 
fore the syllable is its letters; or a syllable is a whole of its own, inde- 
pendently of any parts, and hence, a whole that has no parts. What is 
not an option for Plato is that the wholeness of the parts is built out of 
the interrelatedness between them, e.g., that a syllable is its letters plus 
the relation connecting them. 

In this chapter, we also examined a difficulty for Plato's theory of 
Forms due to the Contagion Principle, which emerges with Plato’s most 
well-known and most debated Third Man Argument. The Contagion 
Principle introduces unwanted complexity in the Forms, requiring that 
Forms become what they are. The Contagion Principle and the theory 
of Forms do not only stand together; they also fall together, as I ar- 
gued above in relation to the TMA. I showed that the problem that 
arises with the Contagion Principle of explanation—i.e., regressive 
causal explanations—generates a new problem in the theory of Forms, 
namely, it introduces becoming into the World of Being. The becoming 
of being is what Plato will excise from the theory of Forms, to block the 
TMA regresses, as I will argue in chapter 7. 


determined by the relations they hold with each other within a given structure (as per 
her dinner party example, introduced here at p. 89). 


6 


Overlap, relations and relatives 


6.1. Introduction 


Plato’s ontology includes, on the one hand, transcendent Forms, and 
on the other, sensible particulars, plus the ‘relation’ of participation 
by which the Forms constitute and qualify sensible particulars in the 
world. I argued in the preceding chapters that (until the Timaeus) 
Plato follows Anaxagoras’ lead and conceives of participation as con- 
stitutional overlap between the sensible objects and the properties the 
Forms stand for. Plato, however, does not simply inherit Anaxagoras’s 
model for participation; as we saw in the preceding chapters, he exam- 
ines it critically, both with respect to its explanatory power and with re- 
spect to its ‘fit with the theory of Forms. Plato also enriches the model, 
thus breaking new ground in metaphysics—we will examine how in 
the present chapter. I will argue that Plato's goal and challenge is to ex- 
tend Anaxagoras’s model of constitutional overlap, so that it can be the 
main tool in his metaphysical system that accounts for: (i) how objects 
in the world are qualified by properties, (ii) how objects relate to other 
objects (and Forms relate to other Forms), (iii) how necessity governs 
property possession, and (iv) how structure! is embodied in objects. 
The task Plato sets out to accomplish is difficult; his attempt to ex- 
tend Anaxagoras’s model will yield a number of metaphysical break- 
throughs, even if Plato eventually departs from this model in the 
Timaeus. In this chapter I will specifically investigate how Plato in- 
novates on Anaxagoras’s model by introducing different types of par- 
taking. I will argue that for Plato, objects may partake in Forms in two 
ways: individually, and plurally. The role of plural partaking has been 


| E.g., being a bed, or being a pair. 
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hardly explored in the scholarly literature so far.” I will show that Plato 
introduces two types of plural partaking, which I differentiate thus: 


(1) Joint-partaking: When two (or more) individuals partake jointly 
in one and the same Form; as for example in the case of Socrates 
and Hippias being two, or in the case of things being equal to 
each other, where the joint-partakers share between them a 
single part of the Form; 

(2) Parallel-partaking. When two or more individuals partake, 
in parallel with each other, of a Form each; as in the case of 
Socrates partaking in the Form of Largeness, while Simmias 
partakes in parallel in the Form of Smallness. 


I will show that both kinds of plural partaking are types of consti- 
tutional overlap; but Plato's use of constitutional overlap at this stage 
is metaphysically more complex than the original model Anaxagoras 
had introduced. I submit that Plato's enrichment of Anaxagoras’s 
model with plural partaking is potentially of interest to metaphysicians 
at large. One way to bring this out is to contextualize Plato's position 
within a debate that is nearly as old as the history of philosophy it- 
self: the debate concerning the metaphysics of relations. It is agreed by 
all that relational statements about the world track ways the world is; 
for instance, Socrates is married to Xanthippe; honey is sweeter than 
figs; Plato is as well known as Aristotle; etc. What is debated is whether 
the truth-makers of such statements are properties that individuals 
have singly (what we call in contemporary metaphysics monadic prop- 
erties); or whether the truth-makers are a different type of property 
(what we call polyadic properties). Many metaphysicians hold what 
can be characterized as relation realism, according to which, in E. J. 
Lowe's words, ‘a further relational entity [over and above the relata] 
is invoked to explain the truth of that relational sentence’ (2016: 103); 
this additional entity is a polyadic property. I object to relation realism, 
because committing to polyadic properties amounts to positing multi- 
tasking properties. Properties qualify objects, e.g., as red; but polyadic 


2 The only exception, to my knowledge, is Scaltsas (2016). 
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properties qualify the objects they relate, and (supposedly) addition- 
ally relate them to one another. Relations realists do not give any ac- 
count of this metaphysical multitasking.? I will show that Plato does 
not face this issue, because his ontology is relationless.* I will argue that 
Plato does not posit relations as extra entities in the ontology, but ra- 
ther different types of constitutional overlap, to serve as truth-makers 
of relational claims. Insofar as we have reason to think that it is prob- 
lematic to admit relations in the ontology, we have reason to acknow- 
ledge Plato's stance as worth exploring for both scholarly and more 
general philosophical reasons. 

Further, type (2) of plural partaking, ie., parallel-partaking, 
is governed by necessity: for instance, given their respective sizes 
(which I will take here to refer to their heights), Simmias cannot but 
be small in comparison to Socrates. This requires Plato to innovate 
further, to account for the necessary patterns of participation that 
exist in nature. I argue that Plato addresses the challenge by once 
again making use of partaking understood as constitutional overlap. 
We will see that in the Sophist, Plato enriches the theory of Forms by 
adding an extra tier of Forms, the Great Kinds, as well as a further 
type of participation, in this case between Forms: first-order Forms 
participate in second-order ones. I call this type of participation per- 
meation of a Form by another. With these new metaphysical tools, 
I will argue that Plato can address two metaphysical challenges that, 
to this day, have proven very difficult: the ontology of relations and 
of necessity. 


3 The most problematic case for relations realists is that of asymmetric relations. For 
example, if motherhood qualifies one person as a mother, how can the same polyadic 
property also qualify another person as offspring, and additionally relate them? This 
is metaphysical multitasking, in more ways than one. An alternative view in contem- 
porary philosophy is that relations only qualify objects, but that they qualify them with 
impure properties, namely, with a property-in-relation-to-an-object. Thus, in the case 
of the motherhood relation, the individual m is not qualified as being a ‘mother; but as 
being a ‘mother-of-o; where o is the other individual, the offspring; while o is qualified 
as an ‘offspring-of-1. This is not a solution to the riddle of relations, since it introduces a 
riddle in the very conception of a property which qualifies an object ‘relationally’” 

+ Plato's view aligns in this respect, with both Anaxagoras and with Aristotle, who 
did not admit relations in their ontologies. Arguing for this interpretation would take us 
afield; so I will here only state it. 
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6.2. Plural partaking: joint-partaking and 
parallel-partaking 


How does constitutional overlap in Plato's system do the meta- 
physical work that relations putatively do in other systems? I will 
address this question in three steps, looking first at the case of sym- 
metric ‘relations, then asymmetric ‘relations, and finally multigrade 
‘relations. 


6.2.1. Symmetric ‘relations’ as joint-partaking 


In the Hippias Major Plato shows awareness of the following linguistic 
(and metaphysical) phenomenon, illustrated by an example: 


[...] we thought that each of us was one, but that we were not both that 
which each of us was—for we are not one, but two. (301d5-302b3) 


[...] Ekdtepog hav eic EoT1, TobTO dé 6 ExdTEpOs TU@v ein OK dpa 
eipiev dupotepoi—od yap eic éoptev, GANG Svo. 


How are Socrates and Hippias two, without each of them, individu- 
ally, being two? Who possesses twoness, if neither Socrates or Hippias 
does? The metaphysical ‘anomaly’ of this case can be seen by con- 
trasting it with that of, e.g., chairs that are all brown because each of 
them is brown. In contemporary philosophy, we call this phenomenon 
plural predication;> Plato was the first to identify it. At a very general 
level, there are two ways metaphysicians address plural predication: ei- 
ther by treating the many individuals (here, Socrates and Hippias) as a 
single subject, which possesses the plural property; or by treating the 
individuals as many subjects that somehow possess the property be- 
tween them. Among those who have significantly contributed to our 
understanding of plural predication, Gottlob Frege has pursued the 
former strategy. His thought will be a helpful foil to understand Plato's. 


5 A recent comprehensive study of the phenomenon is McKay (2006). 
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Frege holds that in plural predication there is one subject to which the 
predicate in question belongs; he writes, 


[...] the phrase ‘the Romans’ in the sentence ‘the Romans conquered 
Gaul is to be regarded as a proper name, for we are not saying of each 
Roman that he has conquered Gaul; we are speaking of the Roman 
people, which is to be regarded logically as an object. (in Oliver, 
1994: 75-6 = Frege, 1979: 95) 


This is not however a solution we could apply to understand Plato’s 
example in the Hippias Major: his chosen example of a plural predi- 
cate, ‘being two, makes explicit his stance concerning the subject of the 
predication: Socrates and Hippias cannot be regarded as a single sub- 
ject; if they were a single subject, they would become one entity, and 
the statement that they are two would become false. 

Plato is careful to specify, with another example in the Hippias 
Major, that plural predication does not require that each of the rele- 
vant subjects has the property.° In his example, things can be beautiful 
severally, and in addition, beautiful together. That is, even if each thing 
is beautiful, it still doesn’t follow that they are also jointly beautiful. 
In fact, they may be jointly ugly. So, being singly beautiful and being 
jointly beautiful are two different qualifications of objects; objects are 
qualified by partaking in Forms, therefore two different qualifications 
correspond to two different partakings. So how can Plato account for 
plural predication? He does not provide any further explanation in the 
Hippias Major, but only a clue: 


That's why I thought that it was by the being that adheres to both, if 
both are [jointly] fine—it was by that they had to be fine, and not by 
what [fineness] falls off one or the other. (302c3-7, my emphasis) 


tovtou i) éveka Ti oboia TH én duPodtepa EOLEvN UNV, EiTteEp 
aupotepa éott KaAG, Tabty Seiv adta Kara eivat, TH dé Kata Ta 


Etepa dmoAEtMopevy LI}: 


®& Two things are, each, one, not two. 
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To gain understanding of Plato’s position on plural predication (e.g., 
being two), we need to bring together the account given in the Hippias 
Major and the account in the Phaedo. In the Phaedo, Plato rejects a 
number of potential explanations regarding what makes something 
two (96e-97b). He asserts that he relies on his own explanation, be 
it unclear, in terms of the theory of Forms: ‘and I do not accept it 
[the old method of explanation], but I have a confused method of my 
own (dAXd tiv’ GAAOV TpOTOV abTdc Eiki PdPw, TodTOV dé oddaLT} 
mpootgepat. 97b6-7). He then proceeds to outline the explanation for 
being qualified as two which his theory provides. He states, generally 
about qualification, that 


[...] you would loudly exclaim that you do not know how else each 
thing can come to be except by sharing in the particular reality in 
which it shares [. . .]. (101¢c2-4) 


[...] péya dav Bowng Stt odK OiG8a GAAWS MWC ExAOTOV ytyVOLEVOV i} 
LETACXOV Tijc diac ObGiac ExdoTOD Od dv pETAoyxN [.. .]. 


Therefore, the passage continues, a thing acquires a qualification by 
participating in the Form that stands for this qualification. This ex- 
planation is then extended to the case of becoming two: 


[.. .] in these cases you do not know of any other cause of becoming 
two except by sharing in Twoness and that the things that are to be two 
must share in this, as that which is to be one must share in Oneness, 
and you would dismiss these additions and divisions and other such 
subtleties, and leave them to those wiser than yourself to answer. 
(101c4-9, my emphasis) 


[. . .] €v tovtotc obk éxetc GAANV TIva aitiav tod dbo yevéoOat 
aAX’ i tiv tis Svadoc pETaoxEowy, kai Seiv TovTOUV LETAOXEiV 
ta pehAovta Svo gceo8at, Kai Lovddoc 6 av pLEAAN ev EceoOat, 
tac dé oxicels TAVTAG Kal TPOOBEOEIG Kal TAG GAAAG Tas TOLADTAG 
kouyeias €wns av yaipetv, tapeic anoKpivacBat toic ceavtod oo 
PWTEPOLC. 
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The explanation is ‘safe’, as Plato has described it (100e1), and general- 
izes. It states that when an object is (or comes to be) qualified, it is quali- 
fied by partaking in the Form that stands for that quality. Putting now 
together the two accounts from the Hippias Major and the Phaedo, we 
can conclude that, if things are individually beautiful and also jointly 
beautiful, then they are each beautiful by each partaking individually in 
the Form of Beauty, and they are jointly beautiful by partaking jointly 
in the Form of Beauty. How do two different things partake jointly in 
a Form? If partaking is having a part of a Form, then the claim Plato is 
making here is that there is a part of the Form of Beauty that x and y 
share between them, independently of whether x and y each have, also, 
a part of Beauty of their own. Thus, x and y share a single part jointly 
between them, overlapping constitutionally with the Form of Beauty, 
and, importantly, also overlapping constitutionally with one another 
by sharing this part of the Form. Similarly, in the case of being two: x 
and y are jointly qualified as being two by jointly partaking of a part of 
the Form of Duality/Twoness, namely, by both overlapping with the 
Form and between themselves, as we saw in the Phaedo passage quoted 
earlier. 

The reasoning I have developed shows that Plato accounts for sym- 
metric qualifications (e.g., being two) by means of joint-partaking. 
I will argue next that joint-partaking accounts for (what we call) sym- 
metric relations, too. Plato has identified a case of putative symmetric 
relation already in the Phaedo where he talks about one log of wood 
being equal to another, or one stone to another (74a9-11), where being 
equal (icov) is what we would identify as a symmetric relation. The ex- 
ample and the passage in question have been extensively discussed in 
the scholarly literature, for what they show concerning Plato's theory 
of recollection (which will not interest us here), and, more relevantly 
to our present purposes, because in the text Plato refers to the rele- 
vant Form in a variety of ways—which has puzzled commentators. The 
Form Equal (pauev mov t1 eivat icov; 74a9-10) is the Equal itself (avto 
0 ioov, 74a11-12), that is, the Equals themselves, or Equality (avta ta 
toa [...] 4 1) iodtNS 74c1-2). I will argue that these are not merely ter- 
minological alternatives; there are important metaphysical reasons 
why Plato vacillates from one expression to another. He does not dis- 
cuss his reasons, but we are now well positioned to understand them 
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and why the issue is metaphysically significant. At the heart of it is the 
tension between the structural features of Forms on the one hand, and 
the requirement that Forms be monoeides on the other. 

With reference to Plato's example, nothing can be equal without 
being equal to something. If Forms are paradigms of the qualities they 
stand for, as per the Self-Predication Principle, we should expect the 
Form of the Equal itself (avt6 10 ioov, 74a11), to be an instance of per- 
fect equality, namely, to be the Equals themselves (abta ta ica, 74c1); 
in this way the Form would conform to the Self-Predication Principle, 
which characterizes all Forms.’ However, the Equals themselves are 
structured, and as such, cannot be monoeides; but the Equal itself or 
Equality, qua fusion, is. 

We saw in the Hippias Major that a single thing on its own cannot 
be qualified as being two; nor, in the Phaedo, can a single thing par- 
take on its own of the Form of Duality/Twoness; for similar reasons, a 
single thing could not partake individually of the Form of Equality/the 
Equals. For Plato, equal things are equal, but not to one another, through 
a relation of equality; rather, they are equal together with one another, 
by joint-partaking in the Form of Duality/Twoness. Partaking does 
one metaphysical job only: it qualifies. So, when two things overlap to- 
gether with a single part of the Form of Equality/the Equals, they be- 
come both qualified as equal; they do not become additionally related 
to each other (contrary to what many or most modern metaphysicians 
would posit). Generalizing from these examples, Plato understands 
what we would call symmetric relations as joint-qualifications. Thus, 
joint-partaking enables Plato to provide an account of both symmetric 
qualifications (e.g., being two), and of what we would call symmetric 
relations (e.g., being equal) among individuals. His solution is, at once, 
also a challenge to modern philosophy: why would any additional 
ontological item (relations) be needed to handle the cases that Plato 


7 See preceding discussions of the Principle, in particular in section 4.7 of chapter 4. 
Although it is not uncontroversial among modern scholars whether Plato retained or 
abandoned at some point the Self-Predication Principle, I hold that he never abandons it, 
because even as late as the Timaeus (30d1-3), things in nature resemble the Forms—the 
paradeigma. 
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accounts for in terms of plural qualification? Can we too conceive of 
symmetric relations as a type of overlap between objects?® 


6.2.2. Asymmetric ‘relations’ as parallel-partaking 


Plato discovers what we call asymmetric relations in the Phaedo, e.g., 
being larger or smaller, which are comparative qualifications. There are 
however no comparative Forms in Plato's system (just as there aren't 
relational Forms), for larger and smaller items to partake in and be 
comparatively qualified by. So Plato has to explain comparatives in 
terms of non-comparatives, as he states: ‘every larger thing is larger 
than another by nothing else than largeness’ (Phaedo 101a2-3, my em- 
phasis).? Plato further registers that comparative qualifications are (by 
necessity) co-dependent: so, Simmias’s being smaller than Socrates 
co-varies with Socrates’ being larger than Simmias. Plato explains 
this co-dependence in terms of the objects compared (here, Simmias 


8 In what follows, I show how Plato addresses the problem of symmetric and asym- 
metric relations in his theory of Forms, without positing relational Forms. However, and 
importantly, the possibility of accounting of relations in terms of qualitative overlap is 
independent of Plato’s specific commitments of the theory of Forms. 

° John Brentlinger (1972) relates Plato’s concern to explain relatives to his de- 
parture from some of Anaxagoras’s tenets. Our interpretations differ very signifi- 
cantly. Brentlinger argues that Anaxagoras’ conception of properties as physical parts 
of things cannot pay justice to the relativity of some properties, e.g., Simmias being 
larger than Socrates. From this, Brentlinger concludes that Plato is led to render Forms 
transcendent, since they could not be physical (and this would be his departure from 
Anaxagoras): 


This essay has been concerned with the motives behind Plato’s announcement, 
in the Phaedo, that forms are transcendent [. . .] the issues Plato raised about 
attributives (hence, relatives, e.g. large) and relations give a motive for the sep- 
aration of forms and particulars: no immanent attributive property can be con- 
strued as a part of the particular to which it belongs. (1972: 79) 


Brentlinger, however, does not explain how making the Forms transcendent would help 
Plato in addressing the problem of the relativity of some of the properties of things; nor 
can I see the relevance between the two issues of relativity and transcendence. On my in- 
terpretation, Plato solves the problem of the other-dependence of attributives and com- 
paratives through his introduction of plural-partaking of Forms, as, e.g., in the case of 
Socrates and Hippias jointly partaking of the Form of Duality/Twoness; and of Simmias 
and Socrates partaking in parallel respectively in Largeness and Smallness, as I show 
in what follows. Plato does depart from Anaxagoras in conceiving properties as tran- 
scendent, but this is not, on my account, due to how he thinks of relatives. 
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and Socrates) partaking in contrary, non-comparative Forms (here, 
the Forms of Smallness and Largeness): ‘[. . .] Simmias is [. . .] greater 
than Socrates because [. . .] Socrates has smallness in relation to!° his 
[Simmias’s] largeness [. . .]’ ([. . .] TOV Ltpptiav drtepeyetv MwKpatovg 
[...] Ott opiKpotyta éxet 6 UwKpatncs Mpdc TO éxeivov pEyeBos [. . .]. 
102b8-c5, translation modified). Continuing on, in the same passage 
Plato further recognizes that comparative qualifications (e.g., larger/ 
smaller) depend on further non-comparative qualifications of objects 
(e.g., size, height):!" 


Simmias is called small and large, when he is between the two [be- 
tween Phaedo and Socrates], surpassing the smallness of the one by 
exceeding him in height, and granting to the other the largeness that 
exceeds his own smallness. (102c9-d2) 


6 Lippias énwvopiav exe opiKpdc Te Kal péyac eivat, év peow Ov 
ALPOTEPWY, TOD LEV TH peyeVet DmEpeyetv THV opKpOTHTa UTEXwV, 
T@ dé TO peyeBoc Tic OMUKpOTHTOS Mapexwv LrtEpexXoOv. 


Plato is registering here a dependence between different non- 
comparative Forms (of Largeness and Smallness) that grounds the 
corresponding co-varying comparatives qualifications of the partakers 
(as larger/smaller). This raises the question of how ontological depend- 
ence is or may be reified in the theory of Forms.'? We find a clue as to 
how Plato understands this dependence in the Phaedo; but we learn 


10 ‘This is a relational statement, which I reproduced here in the standard translation 
of mpoc as ‘in relation to. The issue we are debating here is not whether Plato (or we) 
allow for relational statements, but rather which ontology underpins them, i.e., what are 
the truth-makers for such statements. 

1 There offer a conjecture: Plato seems committed to distinguishing between some- 
thing being, e.g., hot and something being hotter, where only the latter is a comparative. 
The scholarly literature of Plato, too, has treated comparatives as a special case of op- 
posite qualifications. However, one could argue that being hot, or any opposite qualifi- 
cation, is always comparative. Why does Plato not see this (which Democritus had seen, 
e.g., in fr. 9)? My conjecture, related to the passage quoted here, is that it is possible that 
there is a latent thought in Plato that just as someone can be for instance 180 cm tall, as 
well as taller than someone else, similarly something can be hot, and hotter than some- 
thing else; namely, maybe Plato thinks that heat is, like magnitude (uéyeoc), a primary 
qualification, that on occasion can ground comparatives too. 

12 Héctor-Neri Castafieda (1972) for instance writes, 
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more from the Sophist, where Plato emphasizes the difference between 
being f in itself, and being f in relation to (mpoc tt) something else; for 
instance, 


When we say it’s [i.e., change is] the same, that’s because it shares in 
the same in relation to itself. But when we say it’s not the same, that’s 
because of its association with the different [i-e., not in relation to it- 
self] [.. .]. (256a12—-b2, my emphasis). 


GAN’? Ondtav Lev Tabtov, did tiv UeGeEwv tabtod mpdc Eavtiy o}tw 
AEyouey, Stav dé pt] TadTOV, da TI Kotwwviav ad Batépon [. ..] 


Is Plato positing here relational Forms, whose modern equivalent 
would be polyadic properties? Is being-the-same-in-relation-to an 
example of such type of Forms? Is this Plato’s way to reify the afore- 
mentioned ontological dependence between Forms that grounds co- 
variation of the corresponding comparative qualifications of objects 
(e.g., larger and smaller)? Making a departure from the mainstream 
scholarly approach to this issue,!? I argue that Plato's way forward is 
not to posit relational Forms, but rather, to posit an additional tier 
of monadic Forms, and a new type of partaking. Plato introduces the 
extra tier of Forms in the Sophist. There Plato posits the so-called Great 
Kinds (péytota yévn). He mentions five of them (Being, Sameness, 


[...] the fact [. . .] expressed by the sentence ‘Simmias is taller than Socrates’ 
must be understood as involving: (1) the two Forms Tallness and Shortness, 
(2) participation in each Form by one person only, (3) a connection between the 
two Forms that requires that they be participated in simultaneously. (1972: 417, 
my emphasis) 
However, the nature of this postulated ‘connection in the theory of Forms, how it would 
come about, and what work it would do metaphysically in Plato’s system is left un- 
accounted for by Castafieda. 


13 A representative of this line of interpretation that would make Plato a realist about 
relations is, among others, Julius Moravcsik (1992, chapter 5 in particular). Harte 
(2002: 152-3) gives a clear characterization of Moravcsik’s position, thus: ‘when one 
kind, X, combines with another, F, such that X may be said to have the property of being 
F, this may be represented as follows: X is F = X—(connector, i.e., Being)—F* In other 
words, Moravcsik reifies the Great Kinds as connectors, relations in the ontology, which 
connect Forms as if bridges between Forms. 
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Difference, Motion, and Rest); but he does not restrict their number 
in any way.'* 

Before examining what is metaphysically special about the Great 
Kinds, I want to note that I consider the doctrine of the Great Kinds 
an unfinished metaphysical experiment by Plato. Neither the selec- 
tion of which Forms are Great Kinds is complete; nor the metaphysical 
roles the Great Kinds have are carefully distinguished and assigned to 
each; nor the new type of overlap is given a precise metaphysical role 
to play in Plato's system. Yet, this experiment shows Plato's awareness 
that more than partaking in (first-order) Form is needed to give a full 
metaphysical explanation of how things are. 

I interpret the Great Kinds as second-order Forms (i) some 
of which qualify all items (Forms and sensible things) in Plato's 
ontology with general or unrestricted scope of application; and (ii) 
some of which govern further Forms, by setting necessary conditions 
that Forms and sensible things obey. For instance, the Great Kind 
of Being applies to everything in the universe; and the Great Kind 
of Same necessarily applies to any partakers of any Form. So Plato 
reifies necessity via (some of) the Great Kinds. To be clear: there are 
qualifications that things have necessarily, such as being self-same; 
my claim is not that Plato discovers this in the Sophist, but rather 
that in the Sophist he attempts to account for the necessity of some 
qualifications things have by means of the Great Kinds, which are a 
way to reify necessity. Put differently, my point is that without the 
Great Kinds, Plato did not have a ‘mechanism that would account 
for why certain ways things are qualified are necessary (e.g., for the 
number 1 to be prime), and some are (to use an Aristotelian term) 
accidental (e.g., for Helen to be beautiful). (Plato had seen this dis- 
tinction as early as in the Phaedo 102-7.) 

Plato compares the Great Kinds to vowels, which make it possible 
for the consonants to make up words of language: 


14 There are reasons to think there are many more Great Kinds in Plato’s system than 
the ones explicitly mentioned (see, e.g., the generality of his statement in the Sophist that 
‘[.. .] some kinds will mingle with one another and some won't; [. . .] Tov yev@v Td Lev 
adAnjAotc eee petyvvo8at, Ta dé pH [...], 254b8-9, translation modified). 
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‘Since some [Forms] will intermingle and some wort, they'll [the 
Great Kinds will] be a good deal like letters of the alphabet. Some 
of them fit together with each other and some don't’ ‘Of course’ 
‘More than the other letters, the vowels run through all of them 
like a bond, linking them together, so that without a vowel no 
one of the others can fit with another’. (252e9-253a6, translation 
modified) 


6te St] Ta Lev E9EAet TobTO [i.e., ovppEtyvvo8at] Spav, ta 5’ od, 
oxedov oiov Ta ypappata metovOOT’ dv ein. Kai yap éxeivwv Ta Lev 
dvappLootei tov mpdc GANA, Ta SE OVVAPLOTTEL. 

tac 5’ od; Ta SE ye Pwvijevta Sta~epovtwe TOV GAAwV oiov Seopdcg 
Std TAaVTwWV KEeXWpNKeV, WoTe dveEv TLVOSG AdTOV AdVvaTOV ApLOTTELV 
kal TOV GAAwv ETEpOV ETEPY. 


I understand Plato as telling us here that vowels make language pos- 
sible; they are conditions of the possibility of language. Think of the 
Great Kind Being: it is a condition of the possibility of the world. 
(Necessity is intermingled in this, even if its role is not fully articu- 
lated by Plato.) On the basis of this passage just quoted, and others, 
readers of the Sophist by and large think instead of the Great Kinds 
as involving relationality, in two different ways: either two things are 
related by the relation of, e.g., difference, by partaking of the Great 
Kind Difference;' or, things partake of the Great Kind Difference, in 


15 As we have seen, Julius Moravesik (1992, chapter 5 here in footnote 127) reads the 
Great Kinds as relational. Harte responds to Moravcsik’s interpretation, accusing him of 
being mistaken on textual grounds, and arguing that vowel-like kinds are not ‘the agent 
of composition; rather, she holds that, 


the vowels and vowel-like kinds are identified as things that hold the other let- 
ters or kinds together so that they [the kinds, namely the Forms] are capable of 
combining with one another (of fitting or mixing together). Vowels, that is, op- 
erate as necessary—but not sufficient—conditions for the combination of let- 
ters and kinds; they do not bring about such combination. (2002: 153) 


I believe there is, however, a problem with Harte’s interpretation of the Great Kinds. She 
aims to describe the vowel-like kinds as enablers (as ‘necessary conditions’) of the com- 
binations of the other kinds, namely, as catalysts of these combinations, but not as con- 
nectors in the way Moravcsik describes them, as if they were causal agents that generate 
such connections. However, the vowel-like kinds for Plato are more than catalysts for the 
combination of other kinds: they enable combination by themselves combining with the 
other kinds, as the text also makes clear. The vowel-like kinds are part of the resulting 
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relation to other things which are different from them.'° With respect 
to the second line of interpretation, which usually relies on texts where 
the expression mp0c¢ tI figures, my objection is that there is no feature of 
the theory of Forms which could possibly reify a relation between two 
things, which grounds one of these things partaking of a Form—e.g., 
a book partaking of the Great Kind Difference in relation to another 
book. Making the claim that partaking of the Great Kind Difference 
is grounded on, e.g., this book having a relation to another book, 
which cannot be explained or ontologized in the theory of Forms, is a 
non-starter. 

So, how do the Great Kinds operate if they aren't relational Forms? 
Plato does not facilitate our understanding with the language he 
uses: he says that the Great Kinds commune with the other Forms 
(kowwveiv); they are mixed with them (p1eiyvvo8at); they permeate 
them (kexwpnkev, SteAnAvOote); but they are also partaken by them 
(uetéxetv). Although Plato is not systematic in his terminology, I argue 
we can see that he is differentiating here between two different types 
of overlap: the first is constitutional overlap—the partaking (ueteyetv) 
in Forms that we have discussed already at length. I call the second 
type permeation (described by Plato with a range of expressions such 
as Kotvwveiv; pelyvvo8al; ovppetyvvo8at; oiov Seopdsg Sta Tavtwv 
kexwpnkev; da Tavtwv SteAnAvOote). We have also encountered the 
second type of overlap as early as in the introduction of the Forms 
in the Phaedo, where Plato wonders but remains undecided about 


combination of kinds. In Plato's conception of them, vowel-like kinds are like mortar for 
bricks in a wall; the mortar both enables and connects the bricks, even though it does not 
bring about their combination; mortar is necessary for their combination, but not suffi- 
cient (since it cannot bring about their combination), even though it connects them. My 
own understanding of the Great Kinds is that they qualify Forms and objects, and also 
govern connections between them. For instance, vowels fit ‘q and ‘t together in some 
words, but also, do not allow alternative combinations. Like the vowels, the Great Kinds 
impose conditions of fit on the other Forms, and enable the implementation of these 
conditions by the Forms, by permeating the Forms. 


16 The reader might find helpful to read further in relation to second way, e.g., Mary- 
Louise Gill, ‘Method and Metaphysics in Plato’s Sophist and Statesman’, The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Spring 2020 Edition), Edward N. Zalta (Ed.), https://plato. 
stanford.edu/archives/spr2020/entries/plato-sophstate/ especially section 5.4. 
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the metaphysics of how the Forms qualify things (see section 4.3 in 
chapter 4): 


[...] nothing else makes that thing beautiful other than the presence 
of, or the communion with the Beautiful, or however you may de- 
scribe it; for I do not have a firm view on how this comes about [.. .] 
(100d4-6, slightly modified translation) 


[.. .] ovk GAAO TL MoLet ADTO KaAOV 7} 1 ExEivov Tod KaAod Eite 
Tapovoia eite Kowvwvia eite Sry Si] Kai ttwc tnpooyevouevn [...] 


Plato’s original metaphysical intuition in the Phaedo develops into two 
different conceptions of overlap in his system, one which, communion, 
gets developed as permeation. The Great Kinds permeate other Forms, 
where these are other Great Kinds, or Forms; and they may extend to 
all there is, e.g., the Great Kind of Being over all that exists. Plato talks 
of the second type of overlap, permeation, in the following terms in 
Sophist: 


Since, therefore, we are agreed that some of the classes will commune 
with one another, and others will not, and some with few and others 
with many, and that there is nothing to hinder some [e.g., the Great 
Kind of Sameness, or Being] from communing universally with all 
[...] (254b7-cl, translation slightly modified) 


6t’ obv di) Ta Lev Hiv TOV yev@v MpoAOynTat Kotvwveiv ebEAeLv 
GAANAotc, Ta SE tn, Kai TA LEV er’ OAtyov, TAS’ Eri TOAAA, TA SE Kai 
da Tavtwv ovddéev kwdvew Toic Naot keKotvwvynkEevat [. . .] 


I will start with an example, to illustrate the point I want to make 
about permeation and its role ‘beyond’ qualification, in imposing ne- 
cessary conditions of participation, in Plato’s theory: the Great Kind 
of Sameness permeates all Forms, and hence, the Form of Sphericity; 
on account of this permeation, all partakers of the Form of Sphericity 
will necessarily jointly partake of the Great Kind of Sameness—they 
are all the same, qua spherical. Generalizing from the example, perme- 
ation (of Forms by Great Kinds) introduces necessary conditions which 
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govern participation in Forms/Great Kinds; thus, permeation deter- 
mines the interdependence of qualifications of things, such as the ne- 
cessary interdependence of sameness and sphericity in our example. 

We will examine now the relevance of this development to our 
initial question about how Plato handles in his metaphysics (what 
we call) asymmetric relations. To do this, we need to return to the 
Phaedo and the discussion of comparative qualifications. If the size 
of Simmias is a, and the size of Socrates is b, where a = b + c (as de- 
termined by their respective partaking in the Form of Magnitude 
(ueye8oc, see Phaedo 102c2, quoted earlier) then, necessarily, 
Socrates partakes of the Form of Smallness and Simmias partakes 
of the Form of Largeness. However, their partaking of the Form of 
Smallness and the Form of Largeness respectively, does not as such 
make Socrates smaller than Simmias. Socrates and Simmias need to 
partake of the Form of Smallness and the Form of Largeness mpd¢ 
one another, for the one to be smaller than the other. This require- 
ment cannot be satisfied by their jointly participating in a Form, 
because they participate in different Forms—of Smallness and of 
Largeness. Therefore, a different type of plural partaking is in play 
here, for comparatives, and more generally, for interdependent 
nonsymmetric qualifications. I call this type of plural partaking 
parallel-partaking: when an individual x participates in one of two 
opposite Forms (e.g., of Largeness), necessarily, this object is par- 
taking of this opposite Form in parallel with another individual y 
partaking of the respective opposite Form (of Smallness) in this pair 
of opposites. Thus, in our example, if Socrates partakes of the Form 
of Largeness, necessarily, he is partaking of that Form in parallel 
with Simmias partaking of the Form of Smallness.'” 

To bring together the interpretative results achieved so far, we have 
examined joint-partaking in one and the same Form; parallel-partaking 


17 A qualification is in place here: while I believe gives the best interpretation of the 
textual evidence, some of his claims give the impression that Plato thinks that partaking 
in opposite Forms, such as of Largeness and Smallness, has two functions: to account 
for a quantitative qualification (e.g., being 6 ft, if we take size here to be height), and for 
a comparative qualification (e.g., being taller). I will not explore the plausibility of this 
alternative reading here, other than say that I do not see how the latter can happen in the 
theory of Forms. 
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in different Forms; and permeation, which governs the modality of fur- 
ther partaking in Forms. An example of the latter is, e.g., if Socrates 
partakes of Form of Oneness, and Hippias partakes of the Form of 
Oneness, then necessarily they partake jointly of the Form of Duality/ 
Twoness. Plato does not say this explicitly, but it follows from his dis- 
cussion of the Great Kinds: in order to explain that if x and y are each 
one, they are necessarily two together, we need to assume that the 
Form of Duality/Twoness permeates the Form of Oneness. (We will 
come back to this example in section 6.3). So, I submit that, general- 
izing, plural partaking is how the theory of Forms accounts for ‘rela- 
tions’ (including asymmetric ones, such as comparatives), resulting in 
comparative and non-comparative qualifications of objects (e.g., being 
smaller than, being equal, etc.). 


6.2.3. Multigrade ‘relations’ 


I speculate that in Plato we find resources, not only to provide a 
relationless account of cases for which relations realists posit sym- 
metric and asymmetric relations, but also, of what we call multigrade 
relations.'® Fraser MacBride (2016) provides some examples of multi- 
grade relations: 


Putative examples include causal, biological, physical, geometrical, 
intentional and logical relations. Causation appears to be multi- 
grade because a certain number of events may be required to bring 
about an effect on one occasion, and a different number of events 
may be required to bring about an effect on another. Similarly, en- 
tailment appears to be a multigrade relation because a certain 
number of premises may be required to entail one conclusion but a 
different number of premises to entail another. 


18 The expression is from Leonard and Goodman (1940: 50). Whether there are 
any multigrade relations is a contentious issue. Among modern philosophers, e.g., 
Armstrong (1978b: 93-4, 1997: 85, 2010: 23-5) argues against them whilst MacBride 
(2005: 569-93) argues for them. 
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Multigrade relations have become the object of study in contem- 
porary philosophy of logic, posing a challenge for the traditional 
Russellian account of relations. Traditionally, relations are defined 
in logic by their kind, and by the number of argument-places they 
have. Let us compare the claim “Mary loves John’ and the claim “Mary 
loves John and Jack. The former involves a two-place relation, while 
the latter a three-place relation; if the number of argument-places of 
a relation enters the definition of a relation, then ‘“_loves_’ is a dif- 
ferent type of relation from ‘_loves_ and _’; but this appears to be 
a counterintuitive outcome. The way some logicians have proposed 
to address the issue is by denying that all relations are defined by 
both their kind and the number of argument-places they have, and 
positing that some relations (those called multigrade ones) are de- 
fined by their kind only. In contemporary philosophy, Adam Morton 
(1975), among others, has shown how one can reason in logic using 
multigrade relations, namely, with predicates that do not have a de- 
terminate number of argument-places, and can thereby deal with 
two, three, or an indeterminate number of places (as in, e.g., ‘the po- 
lice are engaged in keeping the city safe’). This was a breakthrough in 
contemporary philosophy of logic; but, I submit, one that Plato had 
anticipated in his metaphysics. 

Within Plato’s system, putative multigrade relations can be 
handled through joint-partaking. Let us take the predicate ‘being 
equal’ as used in a relational statement. The qualification of being 
equal applies irrespective of the number of entities involved in the 
comparison: two things may be equal to one another, or equal to 
three, or to many. The relations realist would posit a multigrade re- 
lation as truth-maker for such a relational statement. Plato, on the 
other hand, would not need to expand his ontology; joint-partaking 
would be his way forward. If, e.g., three things are equal to one 
another, they jointly partake together in the Form of Equality/ 
the Equals; if there is a fourth thing that is equal to them, then all 
four jointly partake in the Form of Equality/the Equals; etc. Joint- 
participation facilitates the sharing of a single part of a Form by 
two, or three, or four, etc., partakers, which become jointly quali- 
fied as equal with one another. 
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6.3. Necessity as plural partaking 


Necessarily the Form of, e.g., Beauty is different from everything 
else in Plato’s world. What does this mean, in Plato’s metaphysics? 
Whereas later philosophers explain such necessity as analytic ne- 
cessity, which holds logically between concepts or definitions, we 
will see that Plato explains it metaphysically, as determined by the 
Forms. How did Plato discover this type of necessity in the first 
place? I submit by means of his study of mathematics and geom- 
etry (which we touched upon already in section 3.4 of chapter 3). 
In the Phaedo, Plato mentions as examples of necessary connec- 
tions between properties the case of ‘being fire’ and ‘being hot’, and 
that of ‘being two and ‘being even’ (105a); the latter example gives 
us an important clue. In the Hippias Major, Plato recognizes that 
1 plus 1, without further ado, makes 2; e.g., Socrates and Hippias 
are qualified as two on the basis of each of them being one (301d). 
Plato additionally recognizes that the number 2 is even (302a). So, 
that 1 plus 1 makes 2 is a necessary condition governing these num- 
bers, and is accounted for (in the Sophist’s ontology) by the fact 
that the Form of Twoness/Duality permeates the Form of Oneness; 
similarly with being even, which is a necessary quality of some 
numbers, such as 2, and is accounted for by the Form of Evenness 
permeating the Forms of even numbers. To generalize: Plato real- 
izes that numbers are governed by a type of necessity which he 
understands as being metaphysically grounded. I submit that he 
holds the same about Forms: they too are similarly governed by 
necessity. 

Further, in the Sophist the Great Kinds reify two types of neces- 
sary conditions the Forms obey: the first type of necessary condition 
concerns the way that Forms operate (just as in the case of num- 
bers), i.e., the patterns of necessary participation of sensible objects 
in the Forms; and the second concerns the nature of Forms, i.e., the 
necessary participation of Forms in other Forms. By permeating 
other Forms, the Great Kinds set necessary patterns of partaking 
of individuals in Forms, and qualify other Forms with necessary 
properties (e.g., the Form of Beauty is necessarily self-same). Let 
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us consider an example, concerning the first type of necessity: if an 
object is red, it is thereby necessarily similar to any other object that 
is red. Can the theory of Forms explain this, and if yes, how? I have 
shown in section 6.2.2 that if an object partakes of the Form of, 
e.g., Redness, ipso facto it partakes of the Great Kind of Sameness 
jointly with any other object that partakes of the Form of Redness. 
Other examples are, e.g., two things that are triangular are neces- 
sarily jointly qualified as the same (in shape); two things of different 
size are necessarily qualified in parallel as large and small. This ne- 
cessity, for Plato, also governs arithmetical examples, e.g., any ob- 
ject which is one, thereby, partakes jointly in the Form of Duality/ 
Twoness together with any other object that is one. The second type 
of necessity that Plato reifies in the realm of Forms concerns their 
nature, rather than operation: for instance, every Form partakes of 
the Great Kind of Being. This necessity is different from the former 
one, in that it sets necessary patterns of participation of Forms in 
other Forms (e.g., of Oneness and Twoness/Duality, see also section 
6.2.2), rather than necessary patterns of participation of sensible 
particulars in the Forms. 

Thus, the Great Kinds, by permeating other Forms, govern the pat- 
terns of participation in these Forms, by enforcing various types of ne- 
cessary participation, which we can summarize thus: 


a) Necessary individual-partaking: e.g., the Great Kind of Oddness 
permeates the Forms of odd numbers, e.g., the Form of 
Threeness; so that anything that partakes, e.g., of the Form of 
Threeness, necessarily also partakes of the Form of Oddness. 

b) Necessary joint-partaking: e.g., the Great Kind of Sameness per- 
meates every Form, so that if anything partakes of a Form EF, it 
necessarily jointly partakes of Sameness together with every 
other individual partaking of the Form F So, e.g., two things that 
partake of the Form of Triangularity, necessarily jointly partake 
of Sameness. 

c) Necessary parallel-partaking: e.g., two things of different size 
necessarily partake in parallel, respectively, of the Forms of 
Largeness and Smallness. 
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6.4. Regresses of Great Kinds 


In the Sophist, Plato shows much philosophical depth and sophisti- 
cation, addressing questions nobody had broached in the history of 
metaphysics before him. Interestingly, however, Plato does not develop 
his account of the Great Kinds further, beyond the Sophist. Why? My 
conjecture is that he realizes that the Great Kinds introduce new prob- 
lems, just as they solve problems in his metaphysics. 

One set of difficulties the Great Kinds generate concerns the two 
metaphysical roles that they need to serve within Plato's system, 
which he does not tease apart. One role is that of qualifying: Forms 
and sensible things alike, which partake of the Great Kinds (e.g., of 
Being, or of Sameness) and thereby acquire qualifications (here, as 
existent, and as similar, respectively). The other role of the Great 
Kinds is that of governance: the Great Kinds permeate other Forms, 
thereby imposing participation patterns on the way sensible things 
partake of Forms and Forms of Forms. Plato does not distinguish, 
nor does he offer a metaphysical account of these two roles of the 
Great Kinds; and importantly, he does not distinguish between the 
two alternative ways in which first-order Forms and second-order 
Forms are ‘entangled’: by partaking, and by permeation.!? Further, 
Plato leaves unaccounted for how permeation sets patterns of ne- 
cessary participation; we know nothing more than that Great Kinds 
govern Forms. 

A second set of difficulties concerns the regresses that arise from 
positing the Great Kinds. These regresses are not vicious; but their 
proliferation undermines comprehension and explanation, which de- 
feats the purpose of reifying the Great Kinds. One such regress is what 
we may call the Sameness Regress (see Sophist 256a).?° Any two pairs 
of joint- or parallel-partakers of the Great Kind of Sameness are the 
same. For example, two spheres jointly partake of Sameness, and two 


19 What Plato does is to use different terms to describe the way the Forms and the 
Great Kinds are ‘entangled, which, I take it, shows that he was searching for the appro- 
priate metaphysical distinctions. 

20 Plato does not develop this regress in his text, but it is reasonable to assume he 
would have been aware of it. 
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triangles too jointly partake of sameness; thereby, these two pairs of 
joint-partakers are each same, which suffices for the two pairs to fur- 
ther partake together of Sameness and become, together, qualified as 
same; and so forth. Regressive infinities of plural partakers emerge 
from any pairs of partakers of Sameness. The joint-partaking will 
be of infinitely increasing internal complexity, as the layers of joint- 
participation build up, endlessly. (Similar regresses develop with other 
Great Kinds, e.g., we could derive a Difference Regress.) 

Such regresses do not multiply the Great Kinds (contrary to what 
the TBA and TMA do, multiplying the Forms); rather, they multiply 
the qualifications of sensible things, to the point of unintelligibility. 
The outcome undermines the explanatory utility of the Great Kinds. 
If we think of the Sophist as Plato’s exploration of how the Great Kinds 
could have enriched his system and provided answers for the meta- 
physical questions that his theory of (first-order) Forms had left un- 
addressed, we need to conclude that the attempt was not successful. 
The introduction of the Great Kinds within the ontology of Forms gen- 
erates a ‘maze’ of overlaps between Forms, Great Kinds, and sensible 
things. In the Sophist, Plato has literally built up a ‘metaphysical edifice’ 
of Forms and Great Kinds comprising structured qualifications gov- 
erned by necessity, which in his own words is described thus: 


[...] one form extending entirely through many individuals each of 
which lies apart, and [. . .] many forms differing from one another 
but included in one greater form, and again [. . .]one form evolved by 
the union of many wholes, and [...] many forms entirely apart and 
separate. This is the knowledge and ability to distinguish by classes 
how individual things can or cannot be associated with one another. 
(253d5-e2) 


[.. .] piav idéav Sta TOAAWY, EvdG EKAOTODV KEILEVOD Xwpic, TaVTH 
Statetapevyv ikavas Stao8davetat, Kai MoAAAS Etépac aAAHAWV 
bm plac EEwSev mepiexopevac, kai piav ad dt’ dAwv ToAAWV Ev Evi 
OVVMMEVITY, Kai TOANAG Ywpic TavTH Stwptopevac: Todto 5’ ZoTwy, H} 
Te kotvwvetv Exaota Svvatat Kai Sry LN], Staxpivetv Kata yevos Eri 
otaoBau. 
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The Great Kinds introduce structure in the patterns of participation of 
things in properties; but, as Plato realizes, now structure ‘runs amuck’ 
among the Forms. 


6.5. Building the paradeigma 


The Sophist is a metaphysical tour de force that must have neverthe- 
less left Plato wanting. Plato does not tell us this, nor does he tell us 
what is missing from the metaphysics he proposes in the Sophist; but 
we can work this out for ourselves, once we discover the uncontrol- 
lable regresses sprouting among the Forms and the Great Kinds, which 
I outlined in the previous section of this chapter. The quotation con- 
cluding the preceding section shows us that already within the Sophist, 
Plato realizes that the ‘metaphysical edifice’ he has built has become 
unworkably complex. On account of the metaphysical shortcomings of 
the Sophist, I submit that Plato was led to a radical reconception of the 
Forms in the Timaeus. What's new there? 

On my interpretation, Plato moves out of the metaphysical ‘maze’ 
emerging in the Sophist by giving up in the Timaeus the idea that there 
are (second-order) Forms permeating (first-order) Forms. He merges 
the multiplicity of individual Forms he had introduced in various 
dialogues into the so-called paradeigma (napadetyua), a single tiber- 
Form we might say. The Sophist is a metaphysically valiant, extraordin- 
arily innovative, but abortive attempt to explain all there is ‘piecemeal, 
as it were; in the Timaeus, as we will see, the paradeigma, by contrast, 
comes ‘in one piece. The paradeigma is a single entity that comprises all 
the Forms in a single structure. It embodies all the metaphysical over- 
laps (interpermeations) between Forms and Great Kinds, rather than 
reifying them one by one, and therefore, blocks all regresses arising 
from the reification of the overlaps of the Forms and the Great Kinds. 
The way Plato achieves this result by means of the paradeigma is at 
the expense of explanatory power—it is a type of Wittgensteinianism, 
whereby Plato blocks resemblance regresses (such as the Sameness 
Regress) by not reifying, and hence not explaining, resemblance, save 
through the Demiurge’s creative operations. In crafting what there is 
in the world, the Demiurge selects which aspects of the paradeigma 
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to copy.! Partaking is now by imitation, rather than by constitutional 
overlap; more on this in the chapter to come. 


6.6. Closing remarks 


In this chapter I argued that for Plato there are only ways the world 
is qualified, and that being related (in symmetric or nonsymmetric 
ways) is for him possessing a qualification, that is, partaking in Forms, 
jointly or in parallel with something else. Plato accounts for all types 
of qualification by constitutional overlap, thus enriching Anaxagoras’s 
original metaphysical model with novel types of partaking: joint- and 
parallel-partaking. Further, Plato discovers that some joint and parallel 
qualifications are necessary; thus, overlap qualifies, but also regulates 
(by means of the permeation of the Forms by the Great Kinds) patterns 
of necessary co-qualification. Accounting for these necessary patterns 
is, in effect, reifying necessity in the world of Forms. Plato achieves this 
by introducing an extra tier of Forms, the Great Kinds. He however 
does not develop this line of thinking further, after the Sophist. I ar- 
gued that this must be because he must have realized that the Great 
Kinds introduce many problems in his system, such as what I call the 
Sameness Regress, just as they solve problems. We will see in chapter 7 
that in the Timaeus Plato will overcome this impasse by introducing 
the ‘ontological successor’ of the Forms and the Great Kinds, namely 
the paradeigma. 


Appendix: Reifying relatives: the Forms 
of Master and Slave 


I will engage here with the most recent published work relevant to my argu- 
ment that Plato’s ontology is relationless, that of Matthew Duncombe (2020). 


21 The depersonalization of Anaxagoras’s nous (transformed in Plato’s system in the 
metaphysical ensemble of the Demiurge, the Form of the Good, and the paradeigma), 
and the introduction of the receptacle for the instantiation of Forms in the world, are 
further departures from Anaxagoras, neither of which, however, I discuss in depth in 
this book. 
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Our views are radically different, and this is why I believe it will be helpful for 
the reader to outline where we disagree and for which reasons. Duncombe’s 
assumption is that relatives are objects (2020: 11 and 15) but not ordinary 
ones; they are objects that are constituted by the relevant relation (2020: 15). 
Duncombe calls the view that there are objects thus constituted by relations 
constitutive relativity. Constitutive relativity entails relations realism. In so far 
as Duncombe attributes constitutive relativity to Plato, our views are diamet- 
rically opposite. His overall thesis is that, 


Plato, Aristotle, Stoics, and Sceptics share a broadly constitutive view of 
relativity [. . .] Their reflections on relativity begin by asking what it is to 
bea given relative.”” Not only that, but the relative does not simply have a 
relation, it is constituted by that relation. (2020: 247) 


Duncombe assumes Plato endorses constitutive relativity because Plato uses 
relational language; however, I explain Plato's relational language through 
the metaphysical theory Plato has developed for all properties, which include 
relational, structural, and contextual relatives. Duncombe argues that, 


[.. .] Plato has a constitutive view of relativity, with an inference to best 
explanation: key formal features of constitutive relativity are [according 
to Duncombe] exclusivity, reciprocity, aliorelativity, and existential sym- 
metry [as Dumcombe has described them pp. 15-9]; Plato's texts rely on 
such formal features; so, Plato at least tacitly endorses constitutive rela- 
tivity (2020: 21, my emphasis; see also p. 247 for the same argument with 
an inference to best explanation). 


I argue that Plato assumes a constitutive view of relativity by showing that 
the formal features of constitutive relativity are present” across his writ- 
ings [.. .]. (2020: 23) 


Duncombe concludes with an inference to best explanation that Plato is com- 
mitted to a metaphysics of relations and a relational account of relatives; I con- 
cluded that Plato does not reify relations, but explains such talk in terms of 
types of constitutional overlap. I argued that the main reason why Plato, and 
more generally ancient metaphysicians, did not reify relations is that, if what 
relations do is to qualify things, we do not need them in addition to (monadic) 
properties; if relations per hypothesis did more than qualify, this would be 
metaphysical magic. I tried to show why our contemporary account of rela- 
tions, which qualify and additionally also relate, and which, if asymmetric, 


2 For starters, I don’t see reasons to make this move: asking what it is to be a given 
relative does not amount to reifying it into an object. If Duncombe wants to attribute 
the latter metaphysical stance to Plato (and the others) he needs to do more to motivate 
the move. 

23 See (2020: 247 and passim) for a statement of Duncombe’s methodology. 

24 Tn the language, rather than in the ontology, I contend. 
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qualify differently each relatum, is magic. We will not find arguments in the 
ancient texts specifically against this magic, but nor will we find this magic 
in their ontologies. The explanation that Duncombe’s interpretation of Plato 
should but does not offer, is how relations or ontological dependence is reified 
in the theory of Forms. Let us consider the Forms of Slave and Master, which 
are relatives: what underpins, in Plato's ontology as interpreted by Duncombe, 
the interdependence between them, ie., their mutual relativity that renders 
them relatives? Ditto for the case of qualifications such as ‘smaller’ and ‘larger’ 
Duncombe does not tell us. I addressed this problem in the present chapter, 
and argued that Plato does not give us any ontological tools that would justify 
the reification of relations in the theory of Forms. Let me add that I do not think 
that Plato gave us the ‘definitive’ account of a relationless metaphysics; I also 
believe that there is good reason why philosophers today believe in Russellian 
types of relations, despite the difficulties that such entities face—ontological 
dependence of any type is a hard problem to address. What I am urging is that 
we investigate further the pathway opened by Plato with the idea of overlap, for 
understanding better the metaphysics of ontological dependence. 


7 
The paradeigma shift 


7.1. Introduction 


Building on the arguments put forward in chapter 6, this chapter de- 
velops and defends the interpretation that in the Timaeus (that is, 
towards the end of his metaphysical ‘journey’)! Plato introduces the 
so-called paradeigma to solve the metaphysical impasse the Great 
Kinds had generated in the Sophist. I will argue that by introducing 
the paradeigma Plato reifies structure into a single iiber-Form, as we 
might call it, that replaces all the others and their interconnections, 
in the sense that it embodies them. The paradeigma is all the Forms, 
which are now primitively structured, as qualitative aspects of a single 
Form. This move enables Plato to overcome the impasse of the Sophist, 
because structure in the Timaeus is posited to embody numerous 
‘interminglings’ of Forms which would otherwise have to be accounted 
for by exceedingly many and complex plural partakings. 

I will also argue that this radical change in Plato's conception of the 
Forms brings about an equally significant change in his account of par- 
ticipation. We saw that constitutional overlap is for both Anaxagoras 
and Plato (pre-Timaeus) the ‘mechanisnY that accounts for property 
qualification, and dovetails with the Contagion Principle, according to 
which something acquires the property it has from a source that is also 
qualified by that property. We saw that structural Forms posit a chal- 
lenge for Plato in relation to this explanatory model. Can participation 
in parts of a structural Form ‘transmit’ the structural property of the 
Form to the partaking object? As we saw in section 4.8 of chapter 4, if 


' T assume the Timaeus to be among the latest of Plato’s works, with the mainstream 
of the scholarly tradition, and against, e.g., G. E. L. Owen (1953). My reasons are philo- 
sophical; the one relevant here concerns the relation between Plato's position in the 
Timaeus and the TMA, which I will introduce later in the chapter. 
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parts of the Form are conceived quantitatively, they cannot ‘transmit’ 
structural properties; if functionally, they can. But functional parts 
multiply the Forms, and this is unacceptable to Plato, as the TBA shows 
(as per our analysis in section 4.5 of chapter 4). This is why Plato comes 
to endorse a new explanatory ‘mechanism for property qualification, 
that is, imitation, and moves from constitutional to qualitative overlap 
(as anticipated in section 4.1). 

Qualitative overlap can be best explained using Aristotelian termin- 
ology, as similarity of form without material overlap between different 
entities qualified in the same way. Plato does not have the terminology 
or the concept of a ‘universal’, but this is not reason to think that he 
could not conceive of similarity without material overlap (ie., in his 
system, the similarity between the paradeigma and things fashioned 
after it). We already know from, e.g., the Parmenides? and the Republic? 
that there is an alternative account of participation in play in Plato’s 
system, alongside constitutional overlap: imitation. According to this 
account, things in the world possess the properties they have by being 
copies of the Forms that stand for such properties. The Forms are per- 
fect instances of the properties, while things in the world are imperfect 
copies of them. While Plato had this alternative metaphysical model, 
namely that of imitation, under consideration throughout his dia- 
logues, it will not be until the Timaeus that he will make it his preferred 
one, after having tested the explanatory power of constitutional overlap 
and having found insurmountable difficulties with it. In the Timaeus, 
Plato enriches the imitation model by introducing the operation of a 
divine agent, the Demiurge, to implement imitation. As we will see, the 
Demiurge and other semi-gods copy the paradeigma so as to qualify 
the individuals they generate in nature with (selected) properties of 
the paradeigma.‘ Imitation is a metaphorical (and metaphysically 


2 See, e.g., the Parmenides: ‘[. . .] what appears most likely to me is this: these forms 
are like patterns set in nature, and other things resemble them and are likenesses of 
them; and this partaking of the forms is, for the other things, simply being modeled on 
them’ (t1dAtota guotye Katapaivetat Wde éxetv: Ta LEV eldy Tadta Worep Tapadetypata 
éotavat év Ti Pvoet, Ta dé GAAa TovTots ZouKkévat Kai eival OUOLWpATA, Kai 1} UEBEEtc abtH 
Toic GAAOIc yiyveoBat Twv eid@v ObK AAAN Tic I} eikacOFvat abtoic, 132d1-4). 

3 Inthe TBA, Republic 597c. 

* As noted in previous chapters, the Demiurge and the semi-gods have a role that is 
comparable to that of the cosmic vortex in Anaxagoras’ ontology: the vortex generates a 
preponderance of Opposites, which qualify objects with the respective properties, while 
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opaque) way of accounting for participation; but when Plato comes 
to see constitutional overlap as an untenable account of participa- 
tion, he replaces it with the only alternative he has, that is, imitation. 
Metaphysically speaking, neither imitation nor the Demiurge’s oper- 
ations are improvements on the original Anaxagorean model, in terms 
of how to account for property possession. On the other hand, what 
Plato is seeking is an account of structure; and finally, in the Timaeus 
he is in the position to offer one—even if the solution is not problem- 
free, as I will show. 

One might want at this point raise the question of why Plato feels 
entitled to continue using the term petéyetv after the Parmenides, 
in the Sophist and the Timaeus, despite having abandoned the 
original Anaxagorean version of overlap by parts. I believe the 
answer is twofold: because the way petéxetv was used by his pre- 
decessors already allowed for different ways to overlap;° but also 


the Demiurge and semi-gods copy the world of Forms to qualify the individuals they 
generate in nature. 


5 One generation before Anaxagoras, the poet Theognis uses petéxetv to say that x 
and y have parts of z. This is what Anaxagoras advocates in his system (all hot things have 
parts of the Opposite Hot (in preponderance), and Plato, pre-Timaeus (all hot things 
have parts of the Form of Heat). Theognis writes: 


Few comrades, son of Polypaus, wilt thou find worthy thy trust in difficulties, 
such, to wit, as would be of one mind with thee and suffer to share evenpoise in 
thy good fortune and thy bad. 


Tlavpoug evproeic, Hodvratidn, dvdpac étaipovg 

Tuotovds év XaAEoic MpIyyLaot ywwouevouc, 

oitivec dv tohp@tev OudPpova Ovudv ExovtEc 

loov TOV ayaO@v TV Te KAKMV [LETEXELV. 
The expression pipav petéxetv, in particular, recurs also in other authors, such as, e.g., 
Herodotus, Aeschilus, Aristophanes, Lysistratus, Democritus, etc., where its meaning 
(in the variants poipav/pépoc peteyetv) is ‘sharing something with somebody’ and not 
specifically ‘sharing a part of something with somebody/thing. (Fritz-Gregor Hermann 
(2007) notes that the suffix peta does not change the meaning of the verb (‘to have’ in the 
case of etd + éxetv), and that the difference between the compound verb and the simple 
verb ‘lies in the notion that there is somebody “with whom” one “has” or “has of” some- 
thing’ See, e.g., Hermann: “The Greek verb petéxetv denotes a state or even of “sharing” 
[...] but unlike the Latin parti-cipio, derived from pars, “part”, and capio, “take”, neither 
uetahauBdvetv nor petéxetv is inherently or necessarily connected with époc or any 
other Greek word for “part”’ (2007: 23); and “The main difference in meaning between 
the simplex éyetv and the prefix etéyev lies in the notion that there is somebody “with 
whom’ one “has” or “has of” something’ (2007: 26).) Thus my suggestion is that petéxetv, 
uipav petéxetv, and p1époc peTexetv are ways to express in ancient Greek what I call in 
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for a significant philosophical reason, that overlap is a metaphys- 
ically more fundamental notion than parthood. Anaxagoras con- 
ceives of overlap only by parts; Plato differs from him in coming 
to understand that overlap does not presuppose the mediation of 
parthood; a thing can share, constitutionally, in the Form it par- 
takes of, whether it shares with it a part, or not, but they merely 
overlap (e.g., sharing Cambridge parts). I argue that the difference 
between Anaxagoras and Plato lies in the fact that for Anaxagoras 
parthood is more primitive than overlap, whilst for Plato, overlap is 
more primitive than parthood. 

One more question that remains unanswered in Plato’s system, 
pre-Timaeus, concerns the metaphysics of the partakers, ie., the 
sensible particulars in nature. We saw that Anaxagoras reifies only 
certain ‘partakers’ of properties in relation to life: the seeds, which 
are non-uniform structures; but he does not reify any other types of 
seed, e.g., for proportions of Opposites, as in earth. Does Plato con- 
ceive of individuals as bundles of properties, namely, merely com- 
present parts of Forms; or does he reify on his ontology subjects of 
properties? While Anaxagoras’s Opposites exist in nature as physical 
entities, whether partaken or not, Plato’s Forms are transcendent and 
become part of the furniture of the world only when partaken; in this 
sense belonging to a partaker ‘instantiates’ them.° Thus Plato needs 
partakers in his system. Before the Timaeus, Plato does not reify 
subjects of properties for individuals in nature; but we do find reified 
subjects in the Timaeus. It remains unclear whether pre-Timaeus 
Plato simply assumes that there are partakers in nature—as if ‘ghost’ 
entities, unaccounted for in his ontology—without explicitly reifying 
them; or whether he has some (unsatisfactory) conception of subjects 
of properties——which would be the bundles of the parts of Forms 
in nature. In the Timaeus, Plato is the first in the history of Western 
metaphysics to reify bare particulars; he introduces, at 51a1-b2, the 


this booka relation of ‘overlap’ between two or more entities: overlap covers both sharing 
of parts and also sharing in other possible ways, and thus is an apt term to use to describe 
both Anaxagoras’s and Plato's theory of property distribution. 


® See Marmodoro, ‘Instantiation’ (unpublished). 
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so-called receptacle (bmodoyxn). The receptacle is conceived of by Plato 
as space, which exists independently of the Forms and their parts in 
things, bearing no properties of its own, as per 52a7-b5. 

This chapter focuses on some of Plato’s metaphysical innov- 
ations of in the Timaeus, discussing selectively only those that 
are most relevant to the overarching argument of the book. I will 
examine the nature of the paradeigma Plato introduces in the 
Timaeus, the motivation for this metaphysical move, and the con- 
sequences that follow from it with respect to the theory of Forms 
and the metaphysics of participation. I will argue that to resolve 
the TMA Regress, Plato needs an unmoved mover in his ontology; 
the paradeigma supplies it. The paradeigma is an unmoved, but not 
an inert mover; in other words, it has causal powers of its own, and 
it exerts causal efficacy:’ Plato remains faithful to his own Eleatic 
Principle (see section 3.2 of chapter 3), with the paradeigma sat- 
isfying the requirement of being powerful. The powers of the 
paradeigma are normative, and through the mediation of the 
Demiurge, also constitutive. The Demiurge is an agent who com- 
prehends the goodness of the paradeigma and copies it. His medi- 
ation is a metaphysical ‘mechanism whose end result is ‘bringing 
this universe to completion in such a way that it, too, would have 
that character to the extent that was possible (tOde 10 nav od tw¢ 
eic SUvapiv emexeipnoe totodtov damotedgiv, 37d1-3). So, the 
paradeigma’s normative powers result in the universe having the 
character it has. In this sense, the paradeigma is also constitutively 
efficacious on the world. 


? The continuities and discontinuities between Anaxagoras’s nous, Plato's Demiurge, 
and Aristotle's unmoved mover are to be explored in future work. 

8 Plato offers some explanation of the normativity of the paradeigma, by praising 
the goodness of the Demiurge and of the paradeigma (see 28a-b). The beauty and 
goodness of the paradeigma, which motivate the copying activity of the Demiurge 
(see also 29a-b), is comparable to the power of Aristotle's unmoved mover, which is 
loved by the cosmos it moves (see Metaphysics, 1072a26-b3). However, Aristotle's 
account of the unmoved mover introduces no intermediary such as a Demiurge; and 
while the unmoved mover is assumed to have normative power on the world, on ac- 
count of the love the world has for it, no metaphysical explanation of the nature of 
this love is given by Aristotle. 
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7.2. The Third Man Argument resolved 


One of the salient features of the paradeigma as Plato presents it, is 
that it consists of pure being, devoid of any trace of becoming, whilst be- 
coming is strictly confined to the natural world only: 


As I see it, then, we must begin by making the following distinc- 
tion: What is that which always is and has no becoming, and what 
is that which becomes but never is? The Former is grasped by under- 
standing, which involves a reasoned account. It is unchanging. The 
latter is grasped by opinion, which involves unreasoning sense per- 
ception. It comes to be and passes away, but never really is. Now 
everything that comes to be must of necessity come to be by the 
agency of some cause, for it is impossible for anything to come to be 
without a cause. (27d5-28b6) 


“Eotw obv di) kat’ éuiyv ddfav mpwWtov Siapetéov tade- Ti TO Sv dei, 
yéveot dé obk éxXov, Kai Ti TO ytyvouEvov LEV dei, Ov dé OVdETOTE; 
TO Lev St) vorjoet peta AOyov TEpLANTTOY, del KATA TALTA dv, TOS ad 
S0&y pet aicOryoews dhoyov Sokaotov, ytyvopevov kal amtoAAvpEv 
ov, 6vtwe dé oddérOTE Sv. Nav dé ad TO ytyvopEvov OT aitiov TIvdc && 
avayxns yiyveoOar navti yap advvatov ywpic aitiov yéveowy oxeiv. 


Is this new? Has Plato not asserted the same, several times in other 
dialogues, about all Forms? Yes, he has. However, Becoming had come 
into the world of Being ‘through the back door’ as it were, because of a 
flaw in the Contagion Principle, revealed in the Parmenides. As we saw 
in section 5.5 of chapter 5, although the Contagion Principle is posited 
to explain the causal origin of being f, for any property fand anything 
that is f-qualified, in fact it fails to explain the causal origin of any of 
the sources of f-ness it introduces. Thus, if all instances of, e.g., cold in 
nature derive from the Form of Cold, and if the Form of Cold is itself 
an instance of coldness, which is true for Plato, then the causal origin of 
the source’s (i.e., the Form’s) coldness, too, needs to be explained. If it 
is explained by the Contagion Principle, a regress of sources a la TMA 
follows. Generalizing, the principle of causal explanation that the 
theory of Forms is committed to introduces becoming-f for each Form 
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E Therefore Plato needs to excise becoming from the world of Forms. 
He does this in the Timaeus. The divide between Being and Becoming 
has never been as sharp in Plato’s work as it is here. In the Timaeus, 
Plato concludes (on pain of the TMA), that this divide is necessarily 
as sharp as he posits it to be. He is very emphatic about the Being- 
Becoming divide, thus indicating the significance it has in his novel 
metaphysics. Plato's words leave no doubt in the reader’s mind that the 
paradeigma, the eternal being, is conceived as free of any kind of be- 
coming. In a prescriptive tone, Plato writes about the paradeigma that, 


[...] ‘was and ‘will be’ are Forms of time that have come to be. Such 
notions we unthinkingly but incorrectly apply to everlasting being 
[the paradeigma]. For we say that it was and is and will be, but ac- 
cording to the true account only ‘is’ is appropriately said of it. ‘Was’ 
and ‘will be’ are properly said about the becoming that passes in 
time, for these two are motions. But that which is always change- 
less and motionless cannot become either older or younger in the 
course of time—it neither ever became so, nor is it now such that 
it has become so, nor will it ever be so in the future. And all in all, 
none of the characteristics that becoming has bestowed upon the 
things that are borne about in the realm of perception are appro- 
priate to it. These, rather, are Forms of time [. . .] And what is more, 
we also say things like these: that what has come to be is what has 
come to be; that what is coming to be is what will come to be; and 
that what is not is what is not. None of these expressions of ours is 
accurate. (37e4—38b3) 


[...] TOT HW TOT’ EoTH YpOvov yeyovota eid, & Si] PEpovtEs 
LavOdvouev emi trv didtov oboiav ovK OpOWc. héyouev yap Si] wc 
Tv éottv te Kai gota, TH Sé TO ZoTIV LOVOV KaTa TOV dANOA AdyoV 
Mpoonkel, TO dé Hv TO tT’ otal Mepi TI Ev ypovw yéveot iotoav 
mpenet A€yeoOat—xwvijoelc yap eotov, TO dé del KaTA TATA EXOV 
aktvyTwWS oUTE TpeoPUTEpoV OUTE vewTEpOV TPOOT|KEL ylyvecBat 
dia xpdvov ovdé yeveoOa mote ovdé yeyovevat viv 00d’ sic 
avbic EoeoOat, TO Tapdnav te ovdév doa yévEots Tois Ev aicOr\oet 
PEPOLEVOIG TPOOTWev, AAAG xpovov tabta [.. .] Kai Mpd¢ TobToIG 
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Ett Ta ToLdde, TO Te yeyovdc eivat yeyovdc Kai TO yryvopEvov eivat 
ytyvopevoy, étl Te TO yevroopevov eivat yevnodpevov Kai TO pT Ov 
Lt) Ov eivat, Ov obdév dkpiBéc AEyoptev. 


I submit that one of the most significant metaphysical functions the 
paradeigma plays within Plato’s system is to provide a solution to the 
TMA regress. In so arguing, I make a radical departure from how both 
the paradeigma and the TMA have been interpreted so far. It is not 
feasible within the present chapter to pay justice to the variety of al- 
ternative approaches and interpretations that exist in the literature 
concerning the paradeigma and the TMA; I will have to limit myself 
here to articulating the novelty of what I am proposing, and to contrast 
it with one representative alternative view in the scholarly literature, 
that of Donald Zeyl and Barbara Sattler (2017). Zeyl and Sattler do 
connect (as I do) the paradeigma and the TMA; however, their under- 
standing of the TMA leads them to a counterintuitive interpretation 
the paradeigma. Zey] and Sattler (2017) write that, 


It is debatable whether Plato's middle-period metaphysics included 
the view that Forms were, or exhibited, some grander, unalloyed ver- 
sion of some of the properties exhibited by sensible objects. Arguably 
such a view (call it ‘crude paradeigmatism’) was refuted by the “Third 
Man argument of the Parmenides. (132a) 


Several cogent arguments have been given the literature (especially 
in relation to the TMA) to the effect that Plato’s Forms (pre-Timaeus) 
possess the properties they stand for; e.g. that the Form of Heat is 
self-predicationally hot.’ I lean on these arguments and want to add 
here that Plato assumes Self-Predication for the paradeigma too: the 
Demiurge copies the paradeigma to create sensible objects which re- 
semble it. So, sensible objects possess the properties that characterize 
the paradeigma. I therefore disagree with Zeyl and Sattler, when they 
write that, 


° See section 4.7 of chapter 4 where I discuss the Self-Predication Principle within 
Plato’s theory of Forms. 
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The necessity of a three-dimensional field in which the visible uni- 
verse, as copy of its eternal model takes shape and subsists, deter- 
mines the sense in which we should understand the universe to be 
an ‘imitation’ of its model. The imitative activity of the Craftsman 
is unlike that of a builder who replicates a larger- or smaller-scale 
three-dimensional structure as model, but like that of a builder who 
follows a set of instructions or schematics. That set is the intelligible, 
non-material and non-spatial model that prescribes the features of 
the structure to be built; it is not a structure itself. (my emphasis) 


Zeyl and Sattler argue that the ‘created’ material objects could not have 
the very same properties as the immaterial paradeigma, because the 
Demiurge constructs the world in space, in time, and of matter, which 
are not properties of the paradeigma itself. Zeyl and Sattler see their 
view further supported by the following reasoning: the paradeigma 
(for them) is a set of instructions, which does not possess the proper- 
ties which the instructions describe; so Self-Predication is not true of 
the paradeigma; and this is as it should be (they argue), since the Self- 
Predication Principle was proven untenable by the TMA. I argue to the 
contrary that the TMA does not refute the Self-Predication Principle 
as applied to the Forms. Zeyl’s and Sattler’s argument for their claim 
that TMA does refute the Self-Predication Principle rests essentially 
on their interpretation of the meaning of ‘copy, where Plato writes 
that the Demiurge copies the paradeigma. As I mentioned, Zeyl and 
Sattler think that the paradeigma is a set of instructions for building 
the cosmos, and as such it does not embody the properties that char- 
acterize things in the cosmos. My reply is that this cannot be right, 
for the simple reason that it demotes the world of Being to being only 
‘programmatic’ as it were, in relation to the world of Becoming. A set 
of instructions to build the cosmos is merely what the cosmos could 
be, and it is only when the cosmos has embodied the instructions. 
This turns Plato’s metaphysical position on its head, rendering Being 
‘subservient’ to Becoming. I take Zeyl’s and Sattler’s interpretation to 
be attributing a conceptual confusion to Plato, of which I find Plato 
innocent. 

We have a further argumentative thread left open to pursue 
now. I claimed earlier that, with the TMA, Plato does not reject the 
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Self-Predication of Forms. Rejecting Self-Predication would have 
amounted to the rejection of the Contagion Principle, i.e., the rejec- 
tion of the causal explanation of a qualitative condition in terms of 
the origin of that condition, which is the very principle driving Plato’s 
conception of the Forms as sources of types of f-ness. However, if Self- 
Predication of Forms is not rejected, then the threat of regresses gener- 
ated by the TMA remains, potentially undermining Plato’s system in its 
entirety. Is, then, the paradeigma vulnerable to the TMA regress, if Self- 
Predication applies to it? For instance, if some part of the paradeigma 
is f, and the Demiurge makes f-things in the cosmos, are all these in- 
stances of f-ness copies of a further paradeigma, that the Demiurge 
looked at, which explains the things-paradeigma similarity, and so on 
to infinity? I argue that the TMA does not apply to the paradeigma. 
Positing the paradeigma blocks the TMA regress from ensuing, and 
amounts to an implicit rejection of the Non-Identity Principle of the 
TMA. The paradeigma blocks the regress, not because it is what it is 
in virtue of itself (rather than in virtue of something other, as Non- 
Identity would require); but rather, because the paradeigma is entirely 
free of Becoming. This makes (metaphysically) explicit what is implicit 
in the Contagion Principle: that a source of f-ness has never become f, 
a source of f-ness has no source of f-ness. As I argued in section 5.5 of 
chapter 5, that was the misguided assumption that allowed the TMA 
regress to get started. If a Form, e.g., of Largeness, needs to partake 
of another Form in order to be large, then the Form of Largeness has 
become large. My argument is that the expunction of Becoming from 
the world of Forms is a rejection, not only of the possibility that the 
paradeigma has become, but also that it could be posterior to a puta- 
tive paradeigma, and dependent on it. Thus positing the paradeigma 
amounts to a rejection also, implicitly, of the Non-Identity Principle of 
the TMA, which requires the other-dependence of each Form F on in- 
finitely many other Forms. This is the way Plato successfully blocks the 
TMA regress.!° 


10 My argument that the strict division between the worlds of Being and Becoming in 
the Timaeus is Plato’s answer to the TMA in the Parmenides is a philosophical reason to 
place the Timaeus (contra Owen (1953) among his latest dialogues, whilst Owen places it 
early in Plato’ career, judging the Parmenides to be a philosophically more mature work 
than the Timaeus. 
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7.3. Being, becoming, and time 


In this section, I will briefly examine the relation of each of Plato’s 
two worlds of Being and Becoming to time, within the context of the 
Timaeus. Plato’s views on time have been discussed extensively in the 
scholarly literature,'' except for one aspect, which is relevant to his 
(and our) metaphysics of powers, and is of special interest here because 
one of the lines of inquiry pursued in this book concerns Plato's Eleatic 
Principle, and the distinctive power ontology that Plato develops to 
tailor-fit his conception of the Forms. 

In the Timaeus Plato tells us that the world of Being, identified as 
the paradeigma, is eternal; whilst the world of Becoming is temporal, 
measured by the eternal motion of time. How can we understand the 
difference between being temporal and being eternal on Plato’s con- 
ception? I will put forward a suggestion. In a much-discussed passage 
of the Timaeus, Plato tells us that time is an image of eternity, which 
moves periodically (as an eternal clock) while eternity remains a unity: 


So, as the Model was itself an everlasting Living Thing, he set him- 
self to bringing this universe to completion in such a way that it, too, 
would have that character to the extent that was possible. Now it 
was the Living Thing’s nature to be eternal, but it isn’t possible to be- 
stow eternity fully upon anything that is begotten. And so he began 
to think of making a moving image of eternity: at the same time as 
he brought order to the universe, he would make an eternal image, 
moving according to number, of eternity remaining in unity. This 
number, of course, is what we call ‘time. (37d1-7) 


adtd [tO mapaderypa] tvyxdavet C@ov aidtov dv, Kai TOde TO Trav 
obtw¢ eic Svvaptv énexeipnoe Tolobtov anoteAsiv. 1 pev obv Tob 
CHov Pdotc ETLyXaVvEV Ova aiwvioc, Kai TOTO LEV SI] TO yevvynTa 
Tavteh@cs Mpooartetv ovdk tv Suvatov: eikw 5’ étevoet KtvNTOV Tiva 
ai@vos ToLjoaL, Kai StakKOOL@V dpa Obpavov ToLEl LEVOVTOS ai@vocg 


To give here only some pointers in a vast literature, see, e.g., Sorabji (1983), Mohr 
(1986), and Zeyl and Sattler (2017). 
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év evi kat’ apiOpov iotoav aimviov eikova, TodTtOV Sv St) ypOvov w 
VOLAKALEV. 


So how are we to understand the unity of eternity that the paradeigma 
enjoys, if the paradeigma is eternal, bereft of the passage of time? I will 
put forward a suggestion by which we can understand the unity of eter- 
nity, wherein there is no flow of time; but I am not thereby claiming 
that Plato understood it this way. The reason why I supply such an ac- 
count, even if it is not Plato’s, is to show how philosophically stimu- 
lating the relevant lines about eternity in the Timaeus are. My thought 
is that the paradeigma’s unity of eternity may be conceptualized using 
McTaggart’s B-series of time (or an even more recent conception of 
block-time for a four-dimensional spacetime unity).!? On such con- 
ceptions of time, there is no flow or passing of time, but time is defined 
in terms of relations of simultaneity, before and after, which are all 
compresent, as spatial relations are. Among contemporary metaphys- 
icians, Alexander Bird (2007), for instance, offers a conceptualization 
of the world (which is a world of powers only at the fundamental level) 
as a graph (2007: 139 ff), where time too is represented in terms of re- 
lations within the graph. In such a world, time and powers are under- 
stood in the way we conceive of the relation of one location in space to 
another location. Turning now to Plato: his paradeigma is strictly de- 
void of change or becoming; but (like Bird’s fundamental entities) the 
paradeigma is powerful (the Eleatic Principle requires us to understand 
it that way) and time is in it, but it does not ‘flow’ 


7.4. Transcendent necessity 


Even before Plato, cosmologists and philosophers alike had included 
necessity in their explanations of the cosmos. Sometimes, it was phys- 
ical necessity, as in the case of the Atomists, while in others it was 


12 The interested reader might find accessible and useful the discussion of McTaggart’s 
(1908) argument in Markosian (2016). As an example of a conception of block-time for a 
four-dimensional spacetime unity, see Cortes and Smolin (2014). 
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mathematical necessity, as in the case of Anaxagoras.!* Some reified 
physical forces, which operated deterministically as governed by ne- 
cessity; others reified principles derived from axioms and mathem- 
atical reasoning, particularly in relation to oneness and infinity. Plato 
reifies transcendent necessity, in the realm of Being. He discovers tran- 
scendent necessity in the Hippias Major, as we saw in chapter 6, when 
he realizes that every pair of individuals possess necessarily the attri- 
bute of being two (individuals). This type if necessity is not restricted 
to mathematical examples, e.g., that of being two: Plato mentions, in 
the same context, the example of beauty, too (302c7-d2). However, in 
the Hippias Major, Plato is not yet explicit about his commitment to 
the Forms; he talks of 148n (properties, attributes) jointly qualifying 
particulars. It is in the Phaedo, which I consider an early stage in Plato’s 
development of his theory of Forms, that he describes the impact of 
this necessity on the Forms. In the Phaedo, he becomes explicit about 
transcendent necessity governing the Forms, where he notes that the 
Form of Fire brings the Form of Heat to whatever the Form of Fire 
takes possession of: 


Would they [e.g., hot objects] be the things that are compelled by 
whatever occupies them not only to contain that thing’s Form [of 
Fire], but also always that [Form] of some opposite [of Heat]? [The 
answer is in the positive] (104d1-3, my emphasis) 


tade ein dv, & STL AV KaTdoyXN LN LOvov dvayKacel tiv adtod idéav 
avto toxetv, GAAG Kai Evavtiov avT@ det tivoc; 


Plato, however, does not at this stage reify necessity in his ontology. 
As we saw in chapter 6, it is in the Sophist that he reifies the necessary 
conditions governing the Forms. The Great Kinds are Plato's (as we 
saw, ultimately unsuccessful) attempt to reify transcendent necessity 


13 Anaxagoras derives ontological conclusions about the Opposites from his principle 
of there being no smallest of the small (e.g., B1); see section 1.5 of chapter 1. 

14 Even if one believes that fire, in Plato's example in the Phaedo, is not a Form but a 
physical particular fire, nonetheless, the necessity by which the attribute of ‘fire’ brings 
with it the attribute of ‘heat’ is metaphysical, rather than physical necessity, pertaining to 
the nature ofa fire. 
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in the world of Forms. I believe they represent an intermediate stage 
in Plato’s thinking about how to reify necessity and how to address 
the difficulties that arise from this move. The next step is positing the 
paradeigma in the Timaeus, which embodies the complexity of the ne- 
cessities governing the Forms. In chapter 6, I suggested that Plato must 
have seen that, despite the enormous and problematic complexity that 
the Great Kinds introduce into the system, they capture only partially 
the complexity of the necessities that govern the Forms. In positing the 
paradeigma, Plato innovatively builds necessity into an ‘edifice’ com- 
prising all Forms, constituting the naturally most extensive body of 
being: the paradeigma. The paradeigma is structured by necessity, and 
is qualified by the Forms. 


7.5. The Demiurge and the paradeigma 


When in the Timaeus the Demiurge copies the paradeigma and ‘cre- 
ates’ the world, the result is qualitative overlap between the world and 
the paradeigma. Does this shift in Plato’s conception of overlap count 
as abandoning the original Anaxagorean model? The answer has to 
be ‘Yes and No: Plato does not abandon overlap in explaining how 
things are qualified by properties, even after he abandons sharing in 
parts of the Forms as the ‘mechanism’ for property possession. What 
Plato gives up is Anaxagorass intuitive physicalistic conception of 
constitutional overlap between things and properties. This speaks for 
the paradeigma being powerful in a special sense, different even from 
the way in which the Forms are powerful, since there is no constitu- 
tional overlap between the paradeigma and the things in the world 
of Becoming; here, we need to understand the powerfulness of the 
paradeigma as qualitative overlap, rather than as constitutional overlap 
with things. Thus Plato at this point retains qualitative overlap between 
things and Forms by innovating on the ‘mechanism for property pos- 
session, which is now by imitation and facilitated by the Demiurge. 

The metaphysical role of the Demiurge is complex in Plato’s new 
theory. An important feature of the role of the Demiurge, to which 
I believe scholars have not given due attention so far, is its role in 
individuating the Forms. In constructing the world, the Demiurge 
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selects aspects of the paradeigma to copy; and then copies them; he 
selects the paradeigma because of its goodness, and copies it well: 


[...] acraftsman looks at what is always changeless and, using a thing 
of that kind as his model, reproduces its Form and character, then, of 
necessity, all that he so completes is beautiful. (28a6-b1) 


[...] 6 dnpuovpyodc mpdc TO KaTa TADTA EXOV PAEMWV Geil, TOLOVTW TLVL 
TMPOOYPWLEVOS Tapadeiypati, Ti idéav Kai Svvaptv adtod amepyac 
rat, KarOv € avayKns obtwe dmoteAcioBar Mav. 


As I mentioned earlier in the chapter, the paradeigma is the totality 
of Forms ‘weaved together’ into what we could call a single, unified 
metaphysical ‘edifice. This avoids the problem of the extreme com- 
plexity in overlap which we encountered in the Sophist, section 6.4 
of chapter 6), and provides a new model for how the Forms govern 
the physical world. Necessity is now built into the paradeigma, ra- 
ther than constructed by the interweaving the Great Kinds with the 
Forms. On the other hand, ‘compacting’ the Forms into such an ‘edi- 
fice’ comes at the expense of the ontological discreteness the Forms 
had in the earlier stage of Plato’s theory. I submit that Plato is there- 
fore motivated to introduce a ‘mechanism’ for the individuation of 
Forms; this ‘mechanism is a mental operation. As we saw, there is in 
the Timaeus a divine agent, the Demiurge, that mentally individuates 
the Forms which it copies. The Demiurge looks at this wholesome 
‘edifice’ comprising all Forms, and it copies one or the other Form 
in creating the physical objects in the world. (Although Plato does 
not say this explicitly, that the Demiurge individuates the Forms in 
the paradeigma is entailed by the fact that the Demiurge looks at 
the paradeigma, and makes particular things, which resemble par- 
ticular Forms within the paradeigma, rather than the whole of the 
paradeigma.) 

Importantly for our investigation, the Demiurge also provides 
something that was previously missing in Plato’s system, namely an ef- 
ficient cause for generation and change. Pre-Timaeus, the Forms are 
powers with constitutional causal efficacy only (as per section 3.2 of 
chapter 3). In a sense the introduction of the Demiurge addresses (or 
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rather, pre-empts!) the complaint that Aristotle subsequently raises 
against Plato, concerning how the Forms could serve as efficient causes 
in his system: 


One might be especially puzzled about what Forms contribute ei- 
ther to eternal sensibles or those that come and cease to be [. . .]. 
(Metaphysics A9, 991a8-10 = M5, 1079b12-4) 


Tavtwv dé pddtota dtattoprjoetev av tic Ti Mote ovuBAaAAETAL Ta eiSy 
TOIc didiois TWV aidONT@V i} TOIc ytyvoLEvoOtC Kai POElpopEevote: [...]. 


I submit that Aristotle was unfair to Plato in discounting the consti- 
tutional causal role of Forms for things, but fair in pointing out that 
the Forms cannot serve as efficient causes (as discussed in section 3.3 
of chapter 3). The Forms are not all there is in Plato’s system, at least 
in the Timaeus, where Plato introduces the Demiurge too, who acts as 
an efficient cause upon the cosmos, copying the paradeigma into it. 
Aristotle would not have found the Demiurge a sound way to account 
for efficient causation, but this is a different issue. Plato found a way to 
introduce efficient causation within his system, and Aristotle did not 
credit him with that, whether Plato's solution was ultimately satisfac- 
tory or not. 


7.6. Geometrical chemistry 


We saw in chapter 3 that one major advancement of Plato’s meta- 
physics over Anaxagoras’s is that Plato posits that properties are tran- 
scendent, rather than physical beings. It is conceptually challenging, to 
say the least, to attempt to explain the physical world and its features 
through transcendent, nonphysical entities; and yet, this is exactly 
what Plato attempts to do with his theory of Forms. We are now in the 
position to see that in the Timaeus, Plato, as I understand him, tries to 
offer an ontology that bridges the transcendent-physical gap, to make 
it possible to explain how the transcendent grounds the physical in the 
cosmos. He puts forward what I call a geometrical chemistry; he posits 
that the four elements (fire, water, earth, and air) are made of triangles: 
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Every triangle, moreover, derives from two triangles, each of which 
has one right angle and two acute angles [.. .] This, then, we presume 
to be the origin of fire and of the other bodies, [. . .]. (53c8-d5) 


ta dé Tpiywva mavta éx Svoiv dpxetat Tprywvoty, piav Lev OpOTV 
€yovtos éxatépov ywviav, Tac dé o€eiac-[. . J. tabtnv di) mMvpdc 
apyi kal Tov dhAwWV owpaTwv droTWEpE8a [. . .]. 


By building the four elements out of geometrical entities, triangles, 
Plato is able to derive a priori the elements’ physical and chemical 
properties, from the geometrical properties of their building blocks. 
For instance, he explains, 


While there are indeed four kinds of bodies that come to be from the 
[right-angled] triangles we have selected, three of them come from 
triangles that have unequal sides, whereas the fourth alone is fash- 
ioned out of isosceles triangles. Thus not all of them have the capacity 
of breaking up and turning into one another, with a large number 
of small bodies turning into a small number of large ones and vice- 
versa. There are three that can do this. For all three are made up of a 
single type of triangle, so that when once the larger bodies are broken 
up, the same triangles can go to make up a large number of small 
bodies, assuming shape appropriate to them. And likewise, when 
numerous small bodies are fragmented into their triangles, these tri- 
angles may well combine to make up some single massive body be- 
longing to another kind. So much, then, for our account of how these 
bodies turn into one another. (54b8-d5) 


yiyvetat wév yap ék TMV TPLywvwv Ov TponpryEeOa yévn TETTapa, 
tpia prev é& Evdc Tob Tac MAEvpadc avioouc ExovTOG, TO dé TETAPTOV 
Ev LOvov &ék TOD isooKkehodc Tplywvov ovVvVapLOOBEV. OdKOUV 
Svvata mavta gic dAANAa Stadvopeva ek TOAAWV OLLKPa@v OAtya 
peyara Kai tobvavtiov yiyveoBat, Ta Sé tpia oidv Te: &k yap évdc 
dmavta TepvuKota AvOEvtwV Te TOV LELCOVWV TOAAG OLIKPa éK TOV 
avt@v ovotioetal, SexXoueva TA MPOOT}KOVTA EavTOIG OXNPATA, 
Kai opikpd Stav ad MOAAG KaTa TA Tpiywva StacTaph, yevouEevoc 
gig apiOudc Evdc SyKou Leyva anotehécetev dv GAO eidoc év. tadta 
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ev obv AehexOw Trepi tig eic GAANAA yevécews: oiov dé EkacTOV 
adtwv yeyovev eidoc Kai €& Sowv ovpTtecovtwv apiOu@y, Aeyetv dv 
ETMOMEVOV Ein. 


Taking stock: How can transcendent entities make up physical ob- 
jects? How are we to assess this metaphysical innovation of Plato’s? My 
thought is that Plato commits himself to a methodological assumption, 
concerning how to account for the grounding of the sensible on the 
intelligible, which, on the one hand, is philosophically questionable; 
but on the other, it displays his ingenuity in trying to develop meta- 
physical solutions. I suggested in section 3.4. of chapter 3 that Plato 
must have been influenced in developing his metaphysical system by 
his deep interest for geometry and mathematics. I submit that this 
is the framework within which he conceives that the transcendent 
Forms can govern how physical objects are qualified, just as geomet- 
rical theorems govern the properties of, e.g., a carpenter's artefacts: if 
the perfect triangle’s angles add up to 180 degrees, this is thereby true 
of the carpenter-made triangles in the world. This is his methodo- 
logical assumption: if geometrical figures can govern what is true of 
the respective physical figures in the world (e.g., made by a carpenter), 
dictating what properties such figures possess, so can transcendent 
properties govern what is true of their respective physical counter- 
parts. If it were not for such reasoning, it would not have made sense 
for Plato to say that a (e.g.) physical fire is hot by partaking of a tran- 
scendent, intelligible, nonphysical property, the Form of Heat. 


7.7. Top-down and bottom-up structure 


I argued in the preceding section of this chapter, as well as in section 
3.4 of chapter 3, that Plato must have been influenced by his interest 
in mathematics and geometry in wanting to make the Forms tran- 
scendent, while still having them constitute sensible objects in the 
world, which partake of the Forms. Why, then, does he introduce the 
triangles as the building blocks of the elements in the cosmos? Why, 
in other words, does Plato want to bring geometry ‘down to earth; as 
it were, after having established that transcendent entities, the Forms, 
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govern the properties of material objects? The reason, I argue, is that 
the new geometrical chemistry of the Timaeus strengthens Plato's 
stance that the transcendent governs the physical. In the first phase of 
his metaphysical thinking, Plato saw in geometry incontestable evi- 
dence that the transcendent can govern the physical, on account of 
the fact that certain features of physical figures may be shown to be 
true of them on the basis of proofs concerning transcendent figures. 
This shows that the governance of the physical by the transcendent is 
possible, and makes Plato’s assumption that the transcendent Forms 
govern the constitution of things in the world plausible. However, in 
the Timaeus, Plato makes an even more ambitious metaphysical claim, 
which is supported by his innovative geometrical chemistry: if the 
physical is constituted by geometrical figures, which obey the laws of 
geometry, then the explanation of the properties and behaviour of the 
physical, as it derives from the transcendent, becomes much richer and 
detailed; furthermore, it just makes sense, how and why the world be- 
haves as it does—it makes ‘geometrical sense’! This is why, I submit, 
Plato makes triangles the constituents of the elements of the cosmos. 
This brings us to the second insight we can gain from investigating 
Plato’s metaphysical move of making the triangles constituents of the 
four elements, and thus of the physical world. What is distinctive of 
triangles, and very different from a more generic conception of parts of 
the Forms as constituents of physical objects, is that triangles are struc- 
tured, and so do not ‘transmit’ only one property to their partakers 
(see section 5.3 of chapter 5). Further, triangles can compose with each 
other, and generate more complex structures. If triangles constitute the 
elements, and the elements constitute all things in the cosmos, then all 
structure in the cosmos can be ultimately explained by the structure of 
the compositions of the triangles. Or, can it? Interestingly, Plato thinks 
that more is needed, for a full explanation of structure in the cosmos, 
because he introduces the paradeigma, which is composite. Why does 
Plato add it? On my interpretation the answer, from Plato’ point of 
view, is twofold. First, not all structure is reducible to triangular- 
composition. For example, the metaphysical structure of the neces- 
sity of anything hot being hotter than something cold is not reducible 
to triangular composition; it is a different type of structure, which 
needs its own underpinning ontology; the structure of the paradeigma 
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provides it. Second, although the triangles can explain how a structure 
like, e.g., a forest is built in the world, namely from triangular compos- 
ition, they cannot explain why it is built—why, e.g., a forest comes to 
be. The paradeigma provides teleological structure too, by embodying 
the Good, which the Demiurge copies into the world, bottom-up.° 

In concluding this section, it is interesting to reflect once again 
on how far-reaching the influence of Anaxagoras is on Plato’s meta- 
physics. The ways in which Plato introduces structure in the universe, 
in the Timaeus, are comparable to the way that Anaxagoras does it. 
Anaxagoras introduced structure in two different ways, as we saw in 
chapters 1 and 2: first, primitively, through the seeds, which are inter- 
spersed in his universe (see ,e.g., B4); additionally, structure is intro- 
duced into the cosmos through the effects of the cosmic vortex’s 
movement, which is guided by nous (see, e.g., B9 and B12). Similarly, 
Plato in the Timaeus introduces structure in the cosmos primitively, 
through the triangles in the four elements; and also, through the 
paradeigma, which is copied by the Demiurge in building the sens- 
ible world. 


7.8. Closing remarks 


In this chapter I brought to the fore some of the metaphysical innov- 
ations Plato introduces in the Timaeus, with respect to his theory 
of Forms and participation, but also his hitherto unacknowledged 


15 In the Timaeus, Plato thinks that images or copies (juprpata, 50c4), rather than 
parts of Forms, come to be present in Form-less space (the so-called receptacle) and 
qualify it (52d-e). He also tells us that the Demiurge copies the Forms/paradeigma in 
creating the things in the world. I would like to register some reflections, here, which 
I will not pursue in detail, regarding metaphysical problems that arise in connection 
with the copies or images of the Forms/paradeigma. The copies or images of the Forms/ 
paradeigma in the receptacle qualify the objects they are in 51a—-b). Thus, the copies of 
the Forms have a functional role in the things they are in, in the receptacle: they qualify 
these things with the properties that the Forms stand for. So their role is to serve the 
qualifying function the respective Forms would serve in each of the things the copies 
are in. In a sense, the copies of the Forms reintroduce some of the metaphysical problems 
that we saw that the parts of the Forms gave rise to. This undermines the One Over Many 
Principle of the theory, because the copies of each Form multiply the Form in its meta- 
physical role of qualifying things, because each copy performs the qualifying function of 
its respective Form—see section 5.5 in chapter 5. 
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solution to the Third Man Argument, and the further developments of 
his account of transcendent powers and transcendent necessity. In the 
Timaeus, Plato takes the bold step of building the world out of geom- 
etry, to ‘enthrone’ mathematical modality at the core of the physical 
universe. Plato in the Timaeus is Plato-successor. By this I mean that 
Plato undertakes a substantial metaphysical experiment, to overcome 
the predicaments he could see that his theory of Forms was facing, and 
offer a more satisfying explanation of the phenomena in the cosmos. 
Looking forward, beyond this book’s project, Aristotle's metaphysics 
will be a paradigm shift from Plato’s treatment of structure in the 
Timaeus—from the paradeigma to the category of substantial forms. 


Conclusion 


The overarching argument of this book is that Plato's metaphysics is 
deeply influenced by Anaxagoras’s, and that understanding this de- 
pendence reveals a new and unexplored dimension of Plato’s thought. 

Looking at their metaphysical systems from the perspective of the 
history of philosophy, one of the most fundamental similarities be- 
tween the two, which sets them apart from their philosophical suc- 
cessors, is that causation, for both Anaxagoras and Plato consists in 
the cause being present in its environment (i.e., as a constituent of what 
there is in the environment), and not in the cause affecting its environ- 
ment to give rise to the effect (as an efficient cause), as it will be the case 
from Aristotle onward. For both philosophers, causes are powers— 
the Opposites for Anaxagoras, and the Forms for Plato—which bring 
about the qualification of objects with properties. I have called this 
Anaxagorean and Platonic conception of causation constitutional 
causation, whereby a causal power is a difference-maker for an object, 
by its presence in the constitution of the object it qualifies. 

Notwithstanding this common account of causation between them, 
there are however significant differences between Anaxagoras’s and 
Plato’s ontologies of properties, which bear on their respective ac- 
counts of constitutional causes. For Anaxagoras, the Opposites are 
physical entities in nature; while in Plato's system, the Forms are tran- 
scendent entities, existing outside the physical realm of nature. This dif- 
ference generates difficulties for Plato, concerning the constitution of 
sensible things out of (parts of) the Forms, but also opens many meta- 
physical possibilities, which have been explored further in the history 
of metaphysics and continue to generate interests. 

In addition to this conception of causation as constitutional, the 
most significant idea Plato inherits from Anaxagoras, and creatively 
develops in his system, is that of overlap. I argue that understanding 
overlap is understanding the crux of Platos system, and also holds 
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promise for novel developments in current philosophy. For Plato par- 
taking of a Form is (pre-Timaeus) overlapping constitutionally with 
that Form, which qualifies the partaker with the property the Form 
stands for. On this model, parts of the Form are parts/constituents of 
the object. For instance, if an object partakes of the Form of Heat, the 
transcendent Form of Heat contributes to the object’s physical consti- 
tution, qualifying the object as hot. Plato’s account of the physical con- 
stitution of objects out of transcendent Forms crosses an ontological 
gap which we would find unbridgeable; but I show in the book that 
for Plato, this crossing-over is comparable to the (unquestionable) 
governance of physical objects by geometrical axioms and theorems, 
which determine the properties of these objects. Later in his thinking, 
Plato has reasons to give up constitutional overlap as the ‘mechanism 
that accounts for how objects are qualified by properties, but never- 
theless, he never abandons the general stance that objects overlap with 
the Forms that qualify them; rather, Plato innovates metaphysically, 
by introducing qualitative overlap between the transcendent world of 
Being and the natural world of Becoming. 

Overlap is used, possibly overused by Plato. Throughout his work, 
Plato puts overlap to use to offer a metaphysical account of (what we 
call) property instantiation, of relations between relata, and of neces- 
sity. We saw that his Forms, even though transcendent, overlap with 
physical objects in nature that partake of them, thereby qualifying 
these objects as hot, or red, or virtuous, etc. The qualification of relata 
(e.g., being qualified as equal) is accounted by Plato following the same 
approach. Thus, in Plato’s system, the qualification of two equal things 
does not result from there being a relation of equality between them, 
but from their plural overlap with the Form of Equality: plural overlap 
with the Form of Equality consists in two (or more) things sharing a 
single part of Equality between them; namely, it consists in these two 
things being equal with each by sharing a single part of Equality be- 
tween them. A further way in which overlap serves Plato’s explanatory 
goals is by providing a metaphysical account of necessity. This account 
does not recommend itself to us today, philosophically, but it is note- 
worthy that Plato distinguishes the type of overlap that embodies ne- 
cessity from other types of overlap in his system; necessity involves the 
permeation of Forms by other Forms or Great Kinds. 
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A metaphysical challenge that drives the development of Plato's 
system is how to reify structure in his theory of Forms. Anaxagoras’s 
stance is to treat structure as a distinct type of ontological item, the 
seeds, different from properties (Opposites), but like them, a con- 
stituent of objects. Structures are primitive in Anaxagoras’s ontology 
and exist primordially, as seeds, in the universe. Plato’s stance, which 
will be foundational for the history of metaphysics, is that structure is a 
property, rather than an item of a different ontological type than prop- 
erties in the ontology. 

A structure may qualify only single individuals, e.g., this object as 
being a bed; or it may qualify several individuals together, e.g., those 
trees as being a forest; in the latter case, the trees of the forest partake 
plurally of the Form of Forest.! In such a case, in Plato’s relationless 
ontology, the interdependence of the relata, the trees, that make up the 
forest (which in contemporary metaphysics is embodied in their rela- 
tion between them) is not lost in Plato’s ontology; for him interdepend- 
ence is embodied in the plural overlap of the trees with the structural 
Form of Forest. 

However, therein lies a challenge for Plato: constitutional overlap 
with structures, e.g., overlap between an object and a part of a perfect 
Triangle, does not qualify the object as triangular, in the way that, e.g., 
overlap with a part of the Hot qualifies the object as hot. I argued that 
Plato finds a way out of this metaphysical hurdle; it is hard to over- 
emphasize the significance of his metaphysical breakthrough on this 
issue, which allows overlap with a part of a structural Form to qualify 
the object with that structure. The challenge for Plato was to show that 
structural Forms, e.g., Equality, are partless (qua fusions, and thus 
monoeides), and hence, unstructured, and so, similar to the Forms of 
opposite properties, as, e.g., Heat. Plato innovates by arguing for the 
metaphysical possibility of composites which are partless.? Plato’s ac- 
count of composites that are partless (an early type of emergence) 
opens up an uncharted territory for contemporary metaphysics. 


! The Form of Forest is a made-up example to make the point more perspicuous; it 
isn’t an example used by Plato. 

? Significantly, this account is different from the holistic emergence developed in 
Aristotle’s metaphysics of substance, with which we are now familiar in contemporary 
metaphysics. 
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What I have tried, most of all, to achieve in this work is to propose 
a new reading of Plato's metaphysics, which emerges from studying its 
roots in Anaxagoras’s metaphysics. Not all that this novel interpret- 
ative approach can deliver, is delivered in this book; my hope is that 
this book will motivate others to take this approach forward, delving 
further into Plato's wonderfully rich metaphysical system, to explore 
what it can offers us. 
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